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Jenkins Bros.’ Valves. 


The metal and workmanship are the best. All parts are interchange- 
able. Need no regrinding, as they are more effectively repaired by re- 
newing the disc, which can be easily and quickly done without removing 
valve from the pipe, and costs but a trifle. Insist on having the genuine, 
which always bear our Trade-Mark. 
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\n Electric Traveling Crane in Railroad Yards. 


An installation which is of an unusual, if not quite 
unique, nature has been made by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in the Buffalo, N. Y., freight yards of its Buffalo 
& Allegheny Valley Division. As shown in the illustra- 
tion, a traveling crane is mounted upon a short runway, 
spanning three tracks and as many wagonways. The 
crane is a 40-ton, four-motor, Niles machine, of 48 feet 
span, the runway being 40 feet long and of a hight to give 
24 feet total lift for the crane hooks. This length of 
runway is sufficient to give the hooks access to all por- 
tions of a car length, the spanning of three tracks thus 


40-TON NILES ELECTRIC CRANE IN PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD YARDS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


providing for the loading or unloading of three cars with- 
out resetting. If at any time it shall be desirable to increase 
the area of usefulness of the crane, the runways may be 
lengthened by the addition of new sections. The hight of 
lift is notable as enabling the loaded hook to clear the 
tops of box cars or other obstructions while performing 
the functions of its regular service of loading and un- 
loading. The runway is of substantial construction, con- 
sting of four built-up columns carrying rail girders of 
veted plate and channel construction, laterally braced 
overhead struts and chords of lattice work. 
The crane bridge consists of two heavy curved girders, 
box section. It is driven longitudinally on the mn- 
iy by a 30 horse-power inclosed motor, located on the 
-ont girder, and geared to the truck wheels on either 
le. The motion is controlled by a foot brake in the 
erator’s cage, acting directly upon the armature shaft 


of the motor. A foot bridge, with the customary guard 
rail, is provided the entire length of the bridge span. 
The trucks are of the built up type, securely and rigidly 
fastened to the girders. The wheels are heavy, of cast 
steel, double flanged, and with treads accurately finished 
to equal diameters. 

The trolley is of the standard type used on overhead 
cranes, consisting of heavy side frames, securely bolted 
together, and kept in alignment by a separator. In 
addition to the main hook a quick running auxiliary 
hoist of 5 tons capacity is provided for rapid and effi- 
cient handling of light loads. This auxiliary is most 
used and does, therefore, the greater portion of the work 





rs 


of the crane. In this sense it would probably be more 
proper to speak of the lighter hoist on all such cranes as 
the main hook, the-heavy hoist being really the auxiliary 
in point of usefulness. Both the hoists on this crane are 
provided with mechanical and electric brakes, as well as 
circuit breakers and limit switches, to prevent damage 
from overwinding, &c. All gearing is cut from the solid 
and runs in baths of oil, giving the whole mechanism an 
unusually high mechanical efficiency. The trolley, opera- 
tor’s cage and, as already noted, the bridge drive motor, 
are inclosed, so as to afford proper protection from the 
weather. 

Following are the speeds for the various movements: 
Main hook, lifting full load, 9 feet per minute; light, 18 
feet per minute. Auxiliary hook, lifting full load, 50 feet 
per minute; light, 100 feet per minute. Trolley travel 
across bridge, with full load, 80 feet per minute; jight, 
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100 feet per minute. Bridge speed along runway, with 
full load, 225 feet per minute; light, 275 feet per minute. 
The main hook is actuated by a 30 horse-power motor, 
the auxiliary hook by one of 21 horse-power, the trolley 
by a 71% horse-power machine, and the bridge, as already 
stated, by a motor of 30 horse-power. Current is sup- 
plied at 220 volts, direct. 

It may readily be appreciated that an equipment of 
this character must have a much greater capacity than 
the pillar or swinging crane usually installed in freight 
yards where any provision of the sort is made. The 
complete installation, as shown in the engraving, was 
built and erected by the crane department of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee 


Twenty-five Knot Ships. 


Time was when any steamship company could add one 
or more vessels to its fleet without exciting comment or 
animadversion of any kind, but in the case of the Cunard 
Company this fact does not hold good, for it is of public 
knowledge that the announcement of their intention to 
build two new ships has been, and still is, discussed on 
both sides of the Atlantic from all points of view. Com- 
mercial rivalry is responsible for the inception of the new 
vessels without doubt, for the advent of the new German 
steamers “ Deutschland,” “ Kron Prinz” and “ Kaiser 
Wilhelm ” put the Cunard Company in the second place 
on the sea in passenger traffic certainly, and as this was 
not to be borne, the Cunard people had no recourse except 
an attempt to surpass their rivals. We say “attempt” 
designedly, for the task before English naval architects 
and marine engineers is one that makes the boldest of 
them pause and consider well before the keels are actually 
laid. 

It is said that if an engineer has money enough he 
can accomplish anything, but this must be taken with 
limitations. If the scheme he is to undertake has reached 
its possibilities as regards present knowledge the engineer 
is handicapped, and may have to examine new methods 
to attain his ends, cr, in other words, experiment to a 
certain extent. The result may be anything, and where 
enormous expenditure is ait stake it is easy to see why 
those responsible are cautious. In the case of vessels 
to make a sea speed of 25 knots per hour there are no 
precedents which are well enough established to rely 
upon. It is asserted by those whdse experience warrants 
them in making such an assertion that the limit of the 
propelling power now in use has been reached. Be 
this as it may, it has certainly attained a stage where 
those who have employed it at ordinary speeds are very 
chary of using it for much greater velocities, and those 
concerned have to wait for the verdict of professional men 
upon whom they depend to realize their undertaking. 

As has been intimated in the foregoing lines, the chief 
trouble, or delay, is caused by the fact that the enormous 
power required to develop 25 knots per hour—72,000 
horse-power—is quite beyond previous experience with the 
marine engine of the period, but precisely this objection 
was urged when the speed possible 25 years ago—l4 
knots—was obtained upon what we now consider very low 
powers and very low pressures—say, 6000 horse-power 
and 75 pounds of steam. It was with fear and trembling 
(if we may use such an expression in connection with the 
noble science of steam engineering) that the pressures were 
raised from 75 up to 150 pounds per square inch, and that 
was felt to be the limit of expediency for some time to 
come. It was the limit of presgure until steel makers 
put in rolls and were able to cast ingots of sufficient size 
to make heavier and larger plates, which enabled boiler 
makers to construct Scotch boilers reliable enough for 250 
pounds, as the present limit, and this is the only type that 
ship owners are willing to adopt where they have so much 
at stake. Meanwhile there are boilers of other types 


which possess all the qualities needed for very high 
Sufficient experience has been had with them to 
warrant their adoption from an engineer’s point of view, 
but capital is so proverbially timid that it “ halts be- 
tween two opinions 


speeds. 


and the project stands still. Not all 
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ship owners are of the class mentioned, for ther 

steamships afloat carrying 300 pounds on their boi 
and if necessity demanded this figure could be mate: 

increased. If we seem to dwell upon boilers as a deta 
high speed on sea it is for the reason that they contr 
As the boilers are so is the speed, for if they are not 

to furnish steam for the engines it matters not of \ 
type these last are; even the turbine, which is being 
cussed as an alternative of the reciprocating engine, n 
have adequate boilers to work up to full power. 

Aside from the engineering aspect of 25-knot vess: 
there is in this particular case another feature which « 
plicates it to some extent, and that is a political one. ‘1 
British Government has made a compact with the Cunard’ 
Company whereby, in consideration of $750,000 paid 
the latter annually, the Government may take possessi: 
of the ships in time of war as transports or for other pur 
poses not specified. This is not wholly popular with th: 
British public, for there is a strong party in naval circles 
who feel that the only one to profit by this arrangement 
will be the Cunard Company, because unprotected cruisers 
have proven quite unsuitable for defense, being at the 
mercy of modern torpedo boats and destroyers. Besides 
these considerations the speed of foreign cruisers and 
battle ships so nearly approaches that of the projected 
Cunarders that they would enjoy but slight immunity 
from capture by reason of an alleged superiority in that 
respect. It is further urged by those opposed to subsidiz- 
ing the new vessels (without which they will not be built) 
that the naval vessels now building but not yet completed 
can. give the same service at far less cost than any 
25-knot merchant ship. It is an open question whether 
the proposed payment of such an enormous subsidy will 
benefit the navy at all. 

Engineers all over the world will view the building of 
these vessels with lively interest, for they will mark a de 
parture in many directions from any similar undertaking. 
Their end of the proposition is the crucial one. There is 
nothing in the naval architect’s task to give anxiety as to 


the final result. 


The Souder Coke Car.—A party of prominent cap- 
italists and business men went to North Tonawanda 
from Buffalo in a special car over the Buffalo & Niagara 
Falls Line last Friday afternoor (o witness the unload- 
ing of 111,000 pounds of coke f.om a car recently pat- 
ented by the Souder Car Compinoy of New York at the 
Tonawanda Iron & Steel Com) :ny’s plant. The party 
included W. B. Perkins, G. D. A lerton and Captain Sou- 
der of the Souder Car Compan), Hugh Kennedy and C. 
B. Clark of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Works, J. 
Carson, superintendent of motive power of the Pennsy!- 
vania Company, C. W. and F. H. Goodyear of the Buffalo 
& Susquehanna Railroad and two members of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh. The car that was un 
loaded at the iron works is the first of its kind put in 
service, and was built for the Weaver Coal & Coke Com- 
pany of Weaver, W. Va. It is a self side unloader, and 
3 minutes and 30 seconds were consumed in unloading 
after releasing the “dog” controlling the unloading 
mechanism. The builders—the Souder Car Company- 
are perfecting improvements by which a car can be un 
loaded in one minute. 

sitcandeeaanlilti actin 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals at St. 
Paul has recently made a new interpretation of the Sher 
man Anti-Trust law. A local dealer had brought suit 
against the American Tobacco Company for refusing to 
sell him goods unless he would agree to buy nothing 
from their competitors. In deciding against him tl 
Court drew this distinction: “ The tobacco company ani 
their competitors were not dealers in articles of prime ne 
cessity, as corn or veal, nor were they rendering publi: 
or quasi-public service, like a railroad company. Each « 
them, therefore, had the right to refuse to sell their cou 
mogities at any price.” This view of the case is appa! 
ently based on common law rather than strict interpret: 
tion of the statute. If it should be sustained by the Su 
preme Court the scope of the Sherman act will be ver) 
materially narrowed. 
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The Kimberly Diamond Mines. 


BY H. V. CONRAD, NEW YORK. 


Some of your readers may be interested in a brief 
scription of the diamond mines at Kimberly and a few 
ent characteristic views. The De Beers Consolidated 
nes at Kimberly are a group of five within a space of 
ut 5, miles, named as follows: De Beers, Kimberly, 
emier, Bultfontein and Dutoitspan. These principal 
nes are the consolidation of the original small mines, or 
ims, which were each 30 feet square on the surface 
d having vertical boundary lines. 

lig. 1 shows a group of these claims as they appeared 

1875. As work progressed certain claims were car- 

d down more rapidly than others, and, haying to main- 

in vertical sides in the rather soft material, it is quite 

vious that endless trouble soon arose, from the “ tall 

iims ” falling into the adjoining.ones, that had been dug 
ut. At the same mine, or group, the surface of the 
water is now 600 or 700 feet below the top of the pit. 
it will hereafter be worked from headings run in below 
the present bottom of the pit, and all hoisting be done 
through vertical shafts, as at the Kimberly mine. of 
course all water must be pumped out before mining is 
commenced again. 

The accompanying sketch, Fig. 2, shows the principle 
on which the Kimberly mine is worked. The blue ground, 
or diamond bearing rock, is a funnel shaped deposit show- 
ing quite well defined boundary lines. When the open 
pit reaches an impracticable depth for working an under- 
cutting system is adopted. From a vertical shaft, through 
which all hoisting is done, headings are run to the blue 
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Fig. 3, while showing a blast in the Premier mine, 
also illustrates the open pit working and complete rope 
haulage plant that finds its way out of the side of the 
pit, through the cutting shown in Fig. 4. 

Miles of rope haulage carry the blue ground from 
the mines to large open spaces, where it is spread out and 
left lying for a year, during which time disintegration 


Blue Ground 
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Fig. 2.—Modern Method of Mining. 





Fig. 1.—The Dutoitspun Diamond Mine in 1875. 
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ground, and form a net work within the confines of the 
it. The roof of each heading is broken down and the 
pace left is filled up by waste, which gradually settles 
ito it. The deepest shaft, 2160 feet, is at this mine, and 
he bottom heading of the same is equipped with a com- 
lete rope haulage plant, the tram cars dumping auto- 
iatically into the hoisting skips. It is stated that a ton 
f ground is hoisted at a cost of $1, covering all charges, 
he 2160 feet being done in 50 seconds, using the tail rope 
ystem. 


takes place, the process being assisted by large harrows 
dragged back and forth between traction engines stationed 
on either side of the field. 

From these fields the blue ground is taken to mills, 
where the coarser material is crushed and passed through 
centrifugal washing machines. The diamond bearing 
material falls to the bottom of the machines and is then 
hauled to the “ Pulsator” plant. Here it passes over 
jigging machines, the tables of which are coated with 
grease (it having been found that diamonds have an 
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affinity for grease), that holds the diamonds and About 3000 white men and 12,000 natives are emplo) 
allows the waste to wash over. When a machine has at present on the Consolidated Mines, and. of course, 
accumulated a sufficient number of stones the grease is possible safeguards are used to prevent theft. It is 


ee 
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Fig. 3.—A Biast in the Premier Diamond Mince, Wesselton. 
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Fig. 4.—The Haulage Flant at the Premier Diamond Mine. 
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scraped off and boiled, thus freeing them. The remain- serious matter to be found in Kimberly having in one’s 
ing process is to sort the diamonds according to their possession an uncut diamond, unless a permit accompanies 
purity and value into some 12 or 15 grades. Figs.5 and it. Fig. 7 shows a native compound, housing 1800 men 


6 are interesting as showing the stone at start and finish. who are not allowed outside of it during the term of their 










nployment, and who generally pass to the mine inclosure 
rough underground passages. The wire netting over 
rtain sections of the compound is to prevent throwing 
rticles to confederates outside. 

Modern machinery is greatly in evidence at these 
iines, and in the latest power house they have just 
‘ected two 1500 horse-power Parsons steam turbines 
rect connected to generators, all of Westinghouse build. 





the American Boiler Manufacturers’ Conven- 
tion. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the American Boiler 
Manufacturers’ Association was held at Chattanooga, 





Fig. 6.—A Day’s Diamond Washing of the De Beers Company. 





Tenn., November 10 to 12, the sessions being held in the 
convention hall of the Read House. Nearly 150 delegates 
and visitors, including ladies, were in attendance. The 
opening session, on Tuesday morning, November 10, was 
called to order by the association’s president, John 
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afternoon. While the delegates were in business session 
the ladies and visitors were entertained by the local com- 
mittees in trips to the various points of natural and his- 
toric interest in and about the city. The evenings were 
devoted to general social enjoyment, Wednesday evening 
being spent at the theatre, and the convention closing 
en ‘Thursday evening with a banquet. 

Col. E. D. Meier, president of the Heine Safety Boiler 
Company, and chairman of the committee which has been 
working to get a revision of the marine boiler inspection 





Fig. 5.—-4 Diamond in the Blue Ground. 


rules, made a report to the effect that Secretaries Shaw 
and Cortelyou have agreed to recommend the revision, 
but that the Board of Supervisors has as yet failed to do 
anything along this line. In discussion of the attitude of 
the supervisors, various members spoke at length and in 





Fig. 7.—The De Beers Company’s Native Compound. 
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Brien of St. Louis. Addresses of welcome were made 
y Hon. A. W. Chambliss, Mayor of Chattanooga; C. A. 
yerly, president of the Chattanooga Chamber of Com- 
ierce; E. F. Sevier, also of the Chamber of Commerce; 

D. Mitchell, president of the Chattanooga Manu- 
icturers’ Association, and L. G. Walker, of the local as- 
ciation of boiler makers. Responses to these addresses 
ere made by W. Hs 8S. Bateman of Philadelphia and 
ames Lappan of Pittsburgh, ex-president of the associa- 
on. Executive sessions were held on Tuesday after- 
oon, Wednesday morning and afternoon, and Thursday 


very strong terms. It was stated that the supervisors, 
or many of them, are men of political appointment, know- 
ing little of boiler practice and liable to error of judgment 
in allowing themselves to be influenced to actions hurtful 
rather than helpful to the interests under their charge. 
It was decided to continue the committee and to enlist 
the co-operation of other organizations in the cause. 
Members are also to personally address their respective 
congressional representatives upon the subject. A vote 
of thanks was tendered Colonel Meier and his committee. 

Discussion of the relative merits of the water tube 
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and Scotch marine types of boilers for stationary use 
showed the majority to be in favor of the former. 

It was the opinion of several members, who spoke at 
length upon the subject, that the association had accom- 
plished considerable in the way of improvement of mate- 
rials and workmanship in boiler construction, and more 
than had been done by the inspection and insurance com- 
panies. 

After a sharp contest between Atlanta, Philadelphia, 
Atlantic City, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis, 
the last named city was chosen as the meeting place for 
the convention of 1904. 

The labor situation was by no means the least im- 
portant matter in the minds of the delegates, who were 
divided upon the question of the advisability of radical 
action upon the “walking delegate proposition.” The 
more conservative were opposed to any steps which might 
aggravate the difficulties with labor organ*ations. 

The officers of the past year were re-elected, as fol- 
lows: President, John O’Brien, St. Louis; first vice-presi- 
dent, Robert Munroe, Jr., Pittsburgh; second vice-presi- 
dent, Samuel Borger, Columbus, Ohio; third vice-presi- 
dent, J. M. Robinson, Boston; fourth vice-president, M. F. 
Cole, Newnan, Ga.; fifth vice-president, J. F. Casey, Chat- 
tanooga; secretary, J. D. Farasey, Cleveland; treasurer, 
J. Wangler, St. Louis. 





Notes from Great Britain. 


The Markets. 

LONDON, November 7, 1903.—From the American point 
of view, the British metal market is now becoming ex- 
ceedingly interesting. It is almost, if not quite, in a 
panicky condition, because of the fear of American com- 
petition. It is curious to observe that German competi- 
tion during recent months has been taken with consid- 
erable equanimity, but American competition, in the mind 
of the British maker and consumer, is a horse of another 
color. 

Undoubtedly one or two small contracts have been 
made on American account, but so far the volume does 
not amount to much. Yet the mere threat has gone some 
distance in disorganizing affairs. Rumors of large con- 
tracts made with the United States Steel Corporation and 
with other American concerns are now thick as leaves in 
Vallambrosa. 

Prices have been quoted by the Corporation agents 
for sheet bars at 80 shillings, cif. Liverpool. This is 
2 or 3 shillings below German rates, and, of course, much 
below the English. At the same time the price is not a 
great temptation for Midland consumers. Roughly speak- 
ing, we may add 8 or 9 shillings to the Liverpool cost of 
American sheet bars, which would bring it to 88 or 89 
shillings per ton, delivered in the Midlands, and one Mid- 
land firm have actually been quoted 90 shillings. This 
hardly demoralizes the German rates, for although last 
week they raised their quotations to 92 shillings, there 
has since been a steady decline, and on Thursday the top 
price was 88 shillings. Again, the quantities offered are 
too large for average consumers at the present moment. 
An order for 1000 tons is considered good, whereas the 
original desire of the American agents seems to have 
been to dispose of lots of somewhere about 10,000 tons. 
However, we may assume that American offers hitherto 
have been more tentative than definite. 

The mere fact of the Americans being on the market 
promptly brought British prices down by 2 shillings 6 
pence, to £4 10s. or £4 7s. 6d. Present appearances there- 
fore point to a triangular contest for the trade of British 
consumers between American, German and British mak- 
ers of raw material. One American agent states specifi- 
cally that, whatever may be said as to the near future, at 
the present moment there is no further American steel 
on offer. 

The advent of severe American competition suits ad- 
mirably the rollers of finished material. It means cheaper 
and more plentiful supplies of raw material, but it will 
cause a corresponding readjustment in the prices of fin- 
ished articles. The whole situation, as one sees it to-day, 
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completely justifies the attitude of consumers during t! 
past six months in rigidly adopting a policy of buyii 
from hand to mouth. Prices all round are distinct 
weakening. I append herewith standard prices, but 
do not think I am exaggerating when I state that for a 


practical purposes actual prices are 5 shillings und 
standard rates: 


Pig Jro: Middlesbrough warrants, 42 shillings 9% pen 
Forge qualities: Staffordshire cinder, 47 shillings 6 pence; pa 
mine, 48 shillings to 49 shillings 6 pence; all mine, 60 shillin 
to 67 shillings 6 pence; best ditto, 75 to 80 shillings; cold bla 
95 to 10€ shillings: Northamptonshire, 47 shillings to 48 shi 
lings 6 pence; Derbyshire, 48 shillings 6 pence to 49 shillings 
pence; North Staffordshire, 49 to 50 shillings; Lincolnshire, 50 
shillings 7 pence. 

Publie stores stocks, Thursday, November 5: Tons 


CE Ss ak oc detedeeedeeseanseccasewncea 10,18> 
og ee TT ee ee Tee ee 105,050 
SeOmaRte -C TEE CORED 6 6.05660. cok k05 ERRNO KA OD 14,448 


Finished Iron: Marked bars, £8 10s.; Earl of Dudley's brand, 
£9 2s 6d., second grade £7 10s.; common unmarked bars, £6 5s 
to £6 10s.; North Staffordshire bars, £6 10s. to £6 15s.; angles, 
<6 15s. to £7; sheets: singles £6 17s. 6d. to £7, doubles £7 to 
£7 2s 6d, trebles £7 12s. 6d. to £7 15s.; galvanized corrugated 
sheets, f.0.b. Liverpool, £11; hoop iron, £6 17s. 6d. to £7 2s. 
6d.; nail rod and rivet iron, £6 12s. 6d. to £6 15s.; gas strip, 
£6 7s. 6d. to £6 10s. 

Steel: Bessemer biliets, £4 10s. to £4 15s.; Siemens billets, 
£4 15s. to £4 17s. 6d.; mild bars, £6 to £6 5s.; girder plates, £6 
Ss. to £6 10s.; boiler plates, £6 15s. to £7 5s.; girders, £5 15s. 
to £6 5s.; angles, £5 10s. to £5 17s. 6d. 

An Important Contract. 

Last Tuesday the London County Council indorsed a 
contract for four 5000 horse-power engines for the new 
Greenwich electric tramway station, with John Mus- 
grave & Sons of Bolton for the sum of £96,713. The fact 
was not allowed to pass unnoticed that their price was 
far above other firms. Of the 16 firms who tendered, four 
were Scotch and nine English companies, two German 
and one Danish; but one of the English firms, the Wall- 
send Slipway & Engineering Company, sent two tenders, 
one for German shafting, the other for English material, 
the difference in favor of the former being £6000, equal 
to over 7 per cent. Fullerton, Hodgart & Barclay, Lim- 
ited, Paisley, submitted a tender, which was not com- 
plete, for £36,817, which therefore was ruled out of court. 
The next firm on the list, a Magdeburg firm, offered to 
build a different type of engine from the somewhat un- 
usual machinery specified, and their bid was also re- 
jected on this score. The complete list of firms, with the 
amount of their tenders, is interesting: 


Fullerton, Hodgart & Barclay, Limited, Paisley 


PRO, Sos ne haba neh asioe in TURE Y £36,817 0 0 
Maschinenfabrik Buckau Aktien-Gessellschaft, 

DEO 5 65:6 5.0 30h o Vee a OE d 0s doit ks atesios 58,871 3 0 
Cole, Marchent & Mor'tey, Limited, Bradford... .. 84,921 10 0 
Wallsend Slipway & Engineering Company, Lim- 

ited, Wallsend-on-Tyne (Fnglish steel)...... 92,525 0 0 
Wallsend Slipway & Engineering Company, Lim. 

ited, Wallsend-on-Tyne (German steel)...... 88,525 0 0 
A. Borsig, Berlin (incomplete).......... cece. 92,995 0 0 
.Davey, Paxman & Co., Limited, Colchester.:.... 96,693 0 0O 
John Musgrave & Sons, Limited, Bolton......... 96,713 0 0 
Ferranti, Limited, Hollinwood, Lancashire...... 99,250 0 0 
The Allis-Chalmers Company, London.......... 99,750 0 0 
pm ey ee re 100,680 0 0 
Aktieselskabet, Burmeister & Wains, Copenhagen..105,683 0 0 
Gourteam Bree. & Co., TMB. voici cccccccscese 107,168 0 0 
D. Stewart & Co., Limited, Glasgow......... ...109,068 0 0 
D. Stewart & Co., Limited, Glasgow (alternative).105,492 0 0 
Willans & Robinson, Limited, Rugby............ 131,857 0 0 


The report of the electrical engineer of the council, 
J. H. Rider, was considered by the committee, and they 
recommend the council to adopt the tender submitted by 
John Musgrave & Sons, Limited, who, it may be remem- 
bered, supplied one of the two large sets of engines for 
the electric station for the Glasgow tramways, the other 
being supplied by the Allis Company of America. The 
experience at Glasgow evidently weighed with the com- 
mittee and the electrical experts of the London County 
Council. 

Profits and Dividends. 

The Parkgate Iron & Steel Company have decided to 
pay an interim dividend of 6 pence per share, the‘same as 
last year, out of the profits for the half year ending Sep- 
tember 30. 

All things considered, the results secured last year by 
Fraser & Chalmers, the well-known manufacturers of 
mining machinery, are satisfactory. The gross revenue 


amounted to £70,885, which was slightly in excess of the 
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revious year’s total. The net profits amounted to 
18,330, and a further sum of £2000 had to be written off 
or losses incurred during the South African War, bring 
ng the total loss up to £5170 on machinery and supplies 
overed by commandeer notes, which the British Govern- 
rent refused to recognize. The company, it seems, in 
ally following the Royal proclamation by refusing to 
llow their representatives in Johannesburg to sell sup 

lies to the Boers for cash, had to accept commandeer 
eceipts for all goods seized. Hence the loss now written 
ff profits. Even after making allowance for this item, 
s well as for depreciation, the company are able to pay 
0 per cent. on their preference and ordinary shares, and 
» carry forward £88,191, as against £83,988 brought in. 
he directors lament the fact that, owing to the scarcity 
if labor on the Rand, the demand for new and heavy 
ichinery has not been as good as was hoped for, but 
t seems that a very fair business was done in small ma- 
hinery and supplies. The company’s stocks of machin- 
ery on June 30 were valued at £295,033. 


An American Rod Mill in South Wales. 


The American rod mill at the Rogestone works of 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Limited, has now been com- 
pletely installed, but considerable secrecy is maintained 
as to the actual details. Manual labor is certainly re- 
duced to a minimum, while the output is equal to at least 
six ordinary mills. The steel billets are unloaded from 
the railroad trucks by a large electric hoisting machine, 
erected by an American firm, which lifts 2 tons at the 
ends of the span, which is about 50 feet each side of the 
center upon which it turns. By this means the billets are 
carried to the mill, and placed within the reach of a 
smaller crane, fitted with a large magnet capable of lift- 
ing half a dozen, weighing 160 to 170 pounds each, and 
placing them on the rails, which run through the fur- 
nace. To meet the requirements of this mill the whole of 
the electric plant has been renewed and extended. 


Proposed Reduction in Miners? Wages. 


The South Wales coal owners have notified the Miners’ 
Federation that at the meeting of the Conciliation Board 
on the 14th inst. they will demand a 5 per cent. reduc- 
tion in miners’ wages. The South Wales coal owners 
have initiated a movement for combination, whereby col- 
lieries may be shut down when their working becomes 
unprofitable, and that the cost of keeping them in repair 
be borne jointly. This action would probably throw 
20,000 men idle. 

The German Steel Syndicate. 

Just as I am closing these notes, news comes to hand 
that there is a deadlock in the final formation of the pro- 
posed German Steel Syndicate. The vital question to be 
settled is as to whether the steel syndicate or trust will 
actually be established. On this point there is consid- 
erable divergence of opinion among the directors of the 
various concerns, and the outlook is not regarded as very 
promising. Dissensions have arisen between the works 
concerning the settlement of the maximum production of 
each works. As the firms which demand a greater output 
than that to which the others consider they are entitled 
are as determined in maintaining their claims as the re- 
mainder are in opposing them, the present position is 
practically a deadlock. 


Orders for New Ships Declining. 


There is not much to note in the returns of the ship- 
building trade for October. The output was about the 
iverage, and the total for ten months shows that the ton- 
nage for the year will be considerably under that of last 
vear. New orders that*have come in are not enough to 
fill berths already emptied, so that on the Clyde and on 
the northeast coast the shipbuilding industry, which in 
nany respects is the most important, is not doing well. 
On the northeast coast a number of contracts have been 
placed at very low rates, so that a certain number of 
vards are kept going even if the business is not profit- 
able. The employers have given notice of a reduction of 
5 per cent. on piece rates, and 1 shilling 6 pence per 
week on time wages. The representatives of the men have 
had a conference with the masters, who are very firm on 
the urgency of reduction. The men have been given a 
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month for consideration. About 14,000 of them are af- 


fected. 
The Growth of the Turbine, 

Last Wednesday, at the Elswick Yard of Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Co., the Ameythst ” 
was launched. She is 360 feet long, 40 feet broad, with 
The “ Ameythst ” is the 


third-class cruiser 


a displacement of S000 tons. 
first war ship fitted with turbines. 

The Cunard Turbine Commission propose within a 
few weeks to enter upon a series of practical trials to 
iomy of the system, and, as far as pos- 
The Commission will charter for 
a short period the screw steamer “ Arundel” and the 
turbine steamer “ Brighton,” both built by Denny, Dum- 
barton, for the London Brighton & South Coast Com- 


determine the eco! 


sible, its “ endurance.” 


pany’s service between Newhaven and Dieppe. They are 
both the realization of model experiments in the tank of 
the builder’s firm, and therefore attain the highest pro- 
pulsive economy on dimensions varying only to suit the 
mode of propulsion. The “ Arundel” is 277 feet long, 34 
feet beam, and at 14 feet 6 inches draft displaces 1310 
tons. The “ Brighton” is 282 feet long and 34 feet beam, 
the increased length giving accommodation for 1000, in- 
stead of 900 passengers. The “ Arundel” steams 21 knots 
for 5600 indicated horse-power. The “ Brighton,” it is 
estimated, indicates 7000 horse-power for about 22 knots. 
The Commission, however, will thoroughly test both ves- 
sels. 
New Admiralty Orders. 

The Admiralty have placed the orders for the 15 tor- 
pedo boat destroyers included in this year’s naval pro- 
gramme, and the contracts have been given to firms who 
have made this type of craft a specialty. Three of the 
boats are to be built by Palmers Company, Jarrow-on- 
Tyne, who have had a long series of successes; three are 
to be built by Messrs. Laird of Birkenhead, another firm 
who have attained their 2544 knots with the vessels or- 
dered a year ago; another three are to be constructed by 
Hawthorn, Leslie & Co., Newcastle; three by Messrs. 
Thornycroft of London, and two by Messrs. Yarrow of 
London. The fifteenth vessel will probably be a boat of 


special design, now in an advanced stage of construction, 


Three of the vessels, those ordered from the Jarrow firm, 
wii be fitted with inclosed engine with forced lubrication. 

Four new scouts are to be built for the Royal Navy by 
contract. They are each to steam 25 knots per hour. 
Their armament. will 12-pounder 
quick firing guns. The Admiralty has also given in- 
structions for three new armored cruisers to be built by 
contract, to have a displacement of 13,550 tons, and will 
be fitted with engines of 23,550 horse-power, propelling 
them at a speed of 22.33 knots per hour. One will be 
built by Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., another by the 
Fairfield Shipbuilding Company, and the third by Vick- 
ers, Sons & Maxim. 

It has now been practically decided that the three 
battleships to be built by contract under this year’s navy 
programme will be of the “ King Edward VII” class, of 
which five have already been laid down. We shall then 
have eight battleships of the same class, and a very good 
class, too. Each of the ships is 425 feet long, 78 feet 
beam, and at 26 feet 9 inches draft they displace 16,350 
tons. Their speed is 1844 knots, and their armament em- 
bodies an important improvement, including as it does 
four 12-inch, four 9.2-inch and ten 6-inch guns. 5S. G. H. 


consist of ten 


— 


Alfred Mosely, who is inspecting leading educational 
institutions throughout the United States with a number 
of English editors, after visiting the plant of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, at Dayton, Ohio, is re 
ported as having accredited it with being a model for the 
world. He said: “ The advanced ideas which have been 
worked out here in practical form will spread in this 
country and in Europe, and then we shall get a real solu- 
tion of the labor question. I do not know of any other 
institution in the world which offers such illustrations of 
proper working conditions. I have never seen such con- 
ditions elsewhere. This factory is being conducted in as 
nearly a perfect manner as social conditions will permit.” 
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The Branch Specialties for Automobiles. 


The National Oil Burner & Equipment Company of 
St. Louis are makers of a number of special devices for 
use on steam driven automobile vehicles, some of them 
adaptations and alterations of Branch devices which 
have been for some time familiar to those interested in 
steam generation in power plants. In Figs. 1 and 2 are 
shown views of the Branch steam accelerator and fuel 
economizer, an adaptation for automobile service of the 
Branch crude oil burner for steam boilers, furnaces, forge 
fires, &c. Fig. 3 shows the method of piping up and at- 
taching the burner of Figs. 1 and 2 to a fire box suitable 
for automobile boilers. The appearance of the complete 
device in use upon an automobile delivery wagon is well 
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duction of smoke. As seen in Fig. 3, the oil supply pi; 
14 inch in size, is passed in a coil through and within ¢ 
fire box, where the heat of the flame is in constant « 
tact with it. The burner is so placed that only its 

extends into the fire box, this to avoid clogging due 
gasification of the oil within the nozzle. The nozzle { 
should be central within a circular opening at least 
inches in diameter, where no other entrance for air 
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BRANCH STEAM ACCELERATOR AND FUEL ECONOMIZER. 


illustrated in Fig. 4. The design of the burner or “ steam 
accelerator” aims to accomplish a thorough mixing of 
the generated gases and air by means of steam, the re- 
sult being, as stated, a very high efficiency in the com- 
bustion of gasoline or kerosene. It is claimed that dif- 
ficulties in the maintenance of steam pressure are mini- 
mized, and that the fire may be forced by the occupant 
of the vehicle without leaving his seat and without pro- 


provided, thus meeting the requirements of perfect com- 
bustion in the way of ample air supply. The oil should 
be fed under a pressure slightly greater than that of the 
steam, about 1 pound of excess for the oil for each 12 
or 15 pounds of steam pressure being found to give good 
results with either kerosene or gasoline. In starting the 
burner the directions are to use a piece of waste satu- 
rated in oil, the jet of steam to be started before the oil 
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valve is opened. In shutting down, the oil valve should 
be closed first. The oil should be fed through a needle 
valve, so that close regulation may be had; for the steam 
1 globe valve is suitable. Particular attention is. called 
o the fact that the burner and oil supply are under com- 
plete control from the seat, no fuel regulator being re- 
quired. 

The Branch condenser and oil eliminator is shown in 
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pipe or hose S. The entering exhaust finds its course to 
the condensing tubes opposed by a filling of cotton waste 
or excelsior, Fig. 6, within the space behind the tubes, 
packed tightly enough to catch and retain the particles 
of oil in the steam, yet without offering any considerable 
resistance to the free flow of the steam to the tubes. The 
opening shown in Fig. 6 is for removing and replacing the 
filtering medium whenever necessary, and is ordinarily 


4 
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BRANCH OIL ELIMINATING CO 


face and end views in Figs. 5 and 6. This device is 
usually placed upon the dash of the vehicle, as shown 
in Fig. 7, which also illustrates the use of the Branch 
steam trap for automobiles. Referring to Fig. 6, the 
exhaust inlet from, the engines is at the center of the 
back, just above the lug which is used in securing the 
condenser in place on the machine. This exnaust con- 
nection is at A in Fig. 7, the engine Z exhausting into the 








) RETURN 


NDENSER AND STEAM TRAP. 


covered by the plate seen at the right of Fig. 5, held in 
place by four wing nuts. Passing the oil eliminator the 
steam reaches the air cooled copper tubes, is condensed 
and flows by the 44-inch pipe G, Fig. 7, to the steam 
trap K, whence it is automatically returned through 
the 14-inch pipe or hose Q to the tank T. At L L L are 
drain cocks for the condenser, trap and return pipe, and 
at B is connected an overflow pipe, M, by which exhaust 
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steam may escape when the machine is started and be- 
fore it has acquired the speed necessary for the con- 
densing due to air cooling of the tubes. The use of the 
trap is stated to obviate the necessity for a pump, and to 
effect return of water to the tank with 
practically no loss and at little or no cost. It is claimed 
that 90 per the water the 
steam may be returned to the tank, free of oil and per- 
perfectly suitable for being fed again to the boiler. In- 
cluded in the 10 per cent. of loss contemplated in this 


condensation 


cent. of engine as 


passing 


claim is the item of free steam exhaust in starting, when 
no condensing is possible. This condensing equipment 
is said to be equally suited to flash, semiflash, water tube 
or fire tubular boilers. 

The Branch separator, not illustrated, is de- 
signed to be placed in the steam pipe between the boiler 
and the engine. to remove entrained water and moisture 
from the steam. The separator is small, being only 1% 
inches in diameter and 4 inches long, and is in the form 
of a vertical cylinder, within which is suspended a 
baffle plate, leaving at its edges a narrow space between 
it and the walls of the cylinder. Inlet and outlet open- 
ing are at opposite sides of this plate, near the top of 
the cylinder. The entering impinges upon the 
baffie plate, casting the entrained liquids upon it and 
passing around the plate to the outlet, while the sepa- 
rated liquids flow to the bottom of the chamber and are 
there removed and returned to the tank T, Fig. 7. 

It is believed that by the use of all of the 
line of Branch devices on automobiles considerable 
economies may be effected and material steps made 
toward making of the steam driven vehicle a machine 
more economical and efficient than it is commonly under- 
stood to be. 


steam 


steam 


any or 
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W. W. Scranton on the Lackawanna Plant. 


W. W. Scranton of Scranton, Pa., who was for many 
years general manager of the old works of the Lacka- 
wanna Iron & Steel Company, and erected and operated 
the works of the Scranton Steel Company, retiring when 
the merger of the two companies took place, has written 
to the Scranton Times of November 7 the following inter- 
esting letter: 

I had lately heard so many stories of trouble with 
foundations, engines, machinery and buildings settling, 
ore bank sinking, &c., that, having for my means, con- 
siderable stock in the company, I thought I would go see 
for myself. I accordingly spent all last week inspecting 
the plant. First, let me say that, as regards any trouble 
with foundations of engines, machinery or buildings, I 
could find no sign of any settling, nor did any one show 
me any. What may develop hereafter, of course, I can- 
not say, but it will be time to cross that bridge when 
reached. These stories seem to have been told with a 
purpose. A small part of the open air floor of the ore 
dump did sink, but as this sinking did not disturb either 
the furnaces on one side or the concrete bank of the great 
canal on the other, it in no way affects the working ca- 
pacity of the plant. As is well known, the works are lo- 
cated on land which appears to be silt and stuff washed 
in from Lake Erie, so that all foundations have to be 
based on piling driven from 50 to 75 feet down to hard 
pan or rock. Of course, this has been enormously ex- 
pensive, but is compensated by the advantage of the lo- 
cation. Practically all this piling should be considered 
as part of the cost of the land. 

The scheme of the works is to roll the rails from the 
initial heat of the blast furnaces, with the new and bold 
idea, to America at least, of using also as much of the 
waste gases of the furnaces, hitherto largely thrown 
away, for direct power in gas engines, running dynamos 
furnishing electricity for all sorts of purposes around the 
works, for which steam has ordinarily been based. These 
uses are innumerable, and will readily occur to any one 
acquainted with a plant of this nature. Only a bold man, 
with the full courage of his calculations, would dare to 
be the first to adopt such an innovation, and for this Mr. 
Wehrum deserves great credit. Whatever doubts may 


have been originally felt by any have been triumphantly 
answered by 8000 horse-power of gas engines in beautiful 
operation, all fed by waste gas from only the two smaller 
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When the four large 
naces are finished and started there will be fully 30 


blast furnaces yet running. 


It hardly requires an 
the amount of money t 


more horse-power available. 
gineering education to 
saved. 

The plant has the usual foundry, machine and ot 
shops incidental to such works, all well planned, com 
dious, and their machinery also run by electricity 
nished as stated Electric traveling cranes 
everywhere and command everything, and there are la 
saving arrangements of all kinds at all points. 

The Bessemer and rail mill were running. I have s« 
about all the principal Bessemer plants in the world, 
for beauty and simplicity of arrangement, for conve! 
ences for rapid running, this one certainly is a surpassi! 
model. With four 10-ton converters, blowing heats in less 
than seven minutes, with blowing power to blow doubles 
—that is to say, two heats at a time, the man who can’t 
stimulate his men to drive that Bessemer plant up to a 
steady minimum of 20,000 tons of ingots a week, or over 
1,000,000 tons a year, should not call himself a mana- 
ger. Thus far, no metal direct from the furnaces has 
been used, but only cold pig melted in the cupolas, which 
are merely meant to be subsidiary to the blast furnaces 
I presume they will begin taking metal direct from the 
furnaces just as soon as the various petty causes 
of delay incidental in first starting such a plant 
are eliminated so as to get the men accustomed 
to every economy for which the works are de 
signed. But, of course, like the gas engines, this also re 
quires a little courage. As the Bessemer is designed to 
furnish steel not only for the present large rail mill but 
also for a second mill, not yet erected, for the rolling of 
small rails, billets and various shapes up to 12 inches, 
we are not likely to see the Bessemer show what it is 
really capable of till mill No. 2 is also running. 

Without going into details, I may say that the rail 
mill is unique, its machinery and engines are of the most 
massive type, reducing from a 20-inch ingot to rail in 15 
passes, and also giving the rail the much desired and in- 

valuable cold finish, which makes a long wearing rail. 
While I was there the boys were rolling four and some- 
times five ingots at.a time, equivalent to 20 100-pound 
rails, simultaneously, and the mill ought to be able, as 
soon as the men get used to things, to turn out 10,000 to 
12,000 tons of rails weekly, with ease. Indeed, much 
more would not surprise me. Of course, just at starting, 
there are innumerable and irritating petty causes of de 
lay, which patience and practice will soon do away with. 

Such is the capacity of the works in their present half 
finished state. But it must be remembered that the coke 
plant, with its arrangements for saving its by-product of 
ammonia; the four immense blast furnaces, 100 feet high ; 
the great open hearth plant and great structural and 
plate mills, as well as No. 2 rail mill, are not yet built, 
and cannot possibly be completed for a very considerable 
time yet. When done, the plant will have an easy capac- 
ity of 1,200,000 tons of finished product per annum. 

The general plan of the works is evidently the result 
of the most careful and painstaking calculations, and is 
symmetrical, complete and admirable. In my judgment 
it is a great and noble design, and Mr. Wehrum is entitled 
to immense credit. He is a really great mechanical en 
gineer, and I think it unfortunate that the company has 
lost his services before his construction plans have been 
fully carried out. I heard rumors of changes to be made 
in his plans. If correct, I am satisfied it will prove mat- 
ter for ultimate regret. The plant has as good a location 
as any in the United States for the collection of its raw 
material and the distribution of its product. All sorts 
of rumors are afloat that it will either be absorbed by 
or leased to the United States Steel company. As it has 
the advantage in its fixed charges of fully $5 per ton 
over the United States Steel Company (which is a for 
tune in itself), and, with its lower phosphorus and cold 
finish, can make a rail of better quality, I cannot believ: 
that any such folly as giving up the company’s independ 
ent position is seriously contemplated. If any steel com 
pany in the country can make money the Lackawann 
Steel Company can when Mr. Webhrum’s plans are cal 
ried out. If they do not then make money to satisfy th 
most sanguine expectations, it will only be because th: 
business is handled by incompetents at one end or the 


see 


above. 
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her, New York or Buffalo, or else deliberately mis 
inaged for a purpose. 


a 


alks with Lawyers on the Labor Question.—V. 


The object of this series of articles has been to point 
t legal remedies which have been overlooked in dealing 
th the lawlessness that grows out of strikes. So many 
these remedies have been presented that it might seem 
eless to discuss any more until employers have had an 
portunity to apply some of those already 
it there is other branch of the question so im- 
wtant that it should receive attention. 
The so-called Sherman Anti-Trust 
1t written by the late Senator Sherman, was intended 
rimarily to regulate illegal combinations of capital, but 
ie distinguished Senator who framed the law has stated 
at it was also intended to cover labor organizations. 
Some eminent lawyers who have been contributing ideas 
o these articles believe that this law could be used to 
crush most of the lawlessness that attends great strikes. 

The Supreme Court has held that manufacturing, or 

making things,” is not. subject to the control of Con- 
The Federal Government can tax the products 
of manufacturers, and in the course of the collection of 
such taxes, or to safeguard such collection, can impose 
severe restraints upon the operations of the manufac- 
turer, as is done in the whisky and tobacco industries; 
but this is purely a revenue power of Congress, and is 
entirely distinct from the power to enact laws for the 
control of any one engaged in “ making things.” Con- 
gress has no power to declare how many hours a man 
shall work in “ making things,” or to limit or regulate 
in any manner a distinctly manufacturing operation. 
This fact ought to set at rest any concern among manu- 
facturers regarding eight-hour legislation—but that is 
another story. 

Since Congress has no power to regulate the goings 
or comings of either manufacturer or workingmen, it is 
clear that there can be no violation of the Sherman 
law when men merely join organizations for the pur- 
pose of obtaining higher wages or better conditions of 
employment. A union could not be held by the courts 
to be a “trust’”’ within the meaning of this law, so long 
as it is otherwise lawful. On the other hand, it is be- 
lieved by good lawyers that unions or combinations of 
men employed by railroads and engaged in interstate 
commerce are clearly covered by the Sherman law. It is 
significant that the great unions of railway men have 
been pursuing a very conservative course in recent years. 
There is no doubt that the governing officials of these 
unions have had the law explained to them in a manner 
that has made them cautious. If railway unions had 
been as aggressive in late years as some of the factory 
unions our troubles would have been worse than they 
have been, and we ought to be thankful to Congress for 
the protection that has been given to interstate trans- 
portation. 

There is, however, a point where factory unions 
‘cross the line” and violate the Sherman law in nearly 
ill our great strikes, and if this law were enforced it 
vould rob strikes of practically all their terrors for the 

anufacturer. The Federal courts, in defining the pow- 
rs of Congress, have drawn a very clear line between 
aking things and selling them. One is manufacturing; 
he other is commerce, and when the commerce extends 
cross State lines it is under the absolute control of 
Congress—as much so as the importation of foreign 
oods into the United States. So long as the union re- 
ricts itself to making things (or refusing to make them), 
is as far beyond the reach of Congress as though it 
ere in Canada or China. When, however, it comes out 
“gressively and undertakes to prevent the manufacturer 
‘om carrying on his interstate business and fulfilling 
8S obligations to citizens of other States it 
juarely under the Sherman law. 

Manufacturers, as a rule, are not engaged in busi- 
ess for the fun of “ making things.” It is customary to 

‘t orders for the goods before they are manufactured, 
id when an order is accepted it becomes a contract. 
here may be a few industries in which goods are made 


proposed, 


one 


law, which 


was 


gress. 


comes 
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and piled up in warehouses, awaiting customers to come 
The size of the 
usually 


and buy them, but these are exceptions. 


factory and the number of men employed are 
determined by the amount of orders that can be obtained 
The distinct legal 


is subordinate to the commercial end 


for execution. manufacturing is a 
proposition, but it 
of the business. 
In practically all and in 
men who go on a strike are engaged 


large strikes, most of the 
small ones, factory 
in making things which the employer has contracted to 
furnish to citizens of other States. The closing of the 
factory is a restraint upon commerce, because it delays 
the completion of these contracts with citizens of other 
States. If the men have voted to go out on a strike 
there is probably no violation of the Sherman law, be- 
are merely exercising their right to make 
If the strike is ordered by 


cause they 
things or not to make them. 
officials of the union who are not employed in the fac- 
tory, for the purpose of injuring the employer and pre- 
venting him from carrying on his business until he com- 
plies with their demands, we have a different proposition. 

The main point to be considered, however, is the old 
question of preventing lawlessness after the men have 
quit; and the Sherman law has an important bearing on 
this problem. If the men with pickets or 
slugging committees and prevent the manufacturer from 


come back 


carrying on his business and fulfilling his contracts with 
citizens of other States, there would seem to be a “re- 
straint of trade” which the Federal courts would be 
bound to recognize. This is the vital point in practically 
all strikes. The unions are not content with calling the 
men to their homes. They practically decree that the 
manufacturer shaJl discontinue business and forfeit all 
the contracts he has entered into until he submits to 
their demands, and they do everything in their power 
that they dare to enforce their decrees. 

The customer who is prevented from obtaining the 
goods he has ordered has some rights that ought not to 
be overlooked. He suffers a property loss for which he 
has no adequate remedy at law, for he has only the 
shadowy remedy of bringing suit for nonfulfillment of 
the contract. It is an almost universal custom, among 
manufacturers engaged in interstate commerce, to have 
a clause in contracts for the sale of their goods which 
exempts them from liability to the customer in the case 
of a strike. 

It is a curious fact that the customer has been over- 
looked entirely in suits that have been brought by manu- 
facturers to restrain aggressive unions from committing 
acts of lawlessness. Suppose, for example, that a steel 
mill in Pennsylvania has entered into a contract for the 


” 


manufacture of bars of special sizes, or other steel prod- 
ucts, for an implement manufacturer in Illinois. When 
the contract is half completed the steel workers go on a 
strike, and the implement manufacturer is unable to 
obtain the steel that he needs to fulfill his contracts with 
customers who have ordered implements from him. If 
the implement manufacturer would join with the pro- 
prietor of the steel mill in a bill of complaint in a Fed- 
eral court, praying for an injunction against steel work- 
ers who were interfering with the employment of men 
by the steel mill, there would be, in the parlance of the 
day, “something doin’.” 

The railways have enjoyed a long period of peace, 
owing to the protection which the Sherman law gives 
them against strikes. Manufacturers, in an _ indirect 
manner, can obtain for themselves the same protection. 
It will not be necessary for every manufacturer in the 
United States to go into the Federal courts to establish 
his rights to freedom in the management of his business. 
A few test cases, perhaps one clearly defined case, would 
be sufficient to call a halt upon the aggressive, lawless 
and tyrannical policy which many of the factory unions 
have been pursuing. It will be difficult to reach some 
of these powerful unions by any other means. 


$< 


The Limit of Cutput to be Removed.—The vote now 
being taken among the lodges of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation on the question of removing limit of output in 
mills which sign the Amalgamated scale has 
The vote so far is in favor of the 


the sheet 
been nearly completed. 
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limit of output being removed, and it is practically cer- 
tain this will be done. The union sheet mills have been 
under a considerable disadvantage on account of this limit 
of output, and when it has been removed they will be in 
much better position to compete with nonunion sheet 
mills, in which there has been no limit of output for some 
time. 

Motor Driven Fellows Gear Shaper. 


The Fellows gear shaper as a machine for producing 
cut gears by the generating principle is familiar to all 
who are interested in this line of work, although the 
tool is by no means an old one. These machines have 
heretofore generally been supplied with provisions for 
driving by belt from the usual countershaft. In the ac- 


MOTOR 


DRIVEN 


companying engraving is shown a Fellows gear shaper 
fitted for driving by a chain geared directly attached 
electric motor. In adapting the machine for this method 
of driving, the only special features necessary were the 
casting of a plate to span the pillow blocks of the regular 
driving gear so as to afford a support for the motor, and 
the substitution of a sprocket wheel for the cone pulley 
used with belt drive. With these changes a standard 
form has been evolved, as shown in the illustration. A 
5 horse-power Crocker-Wheeler motor of the semi-inclosed 
type supplies the power, transmitting it with a reduc- 
tion in speed through a Renold silent chain to the spindle 
which normally holds the cone pulley. The speed is fur- 
ther reduced through either of the two regular gear com- 
binations, which are used alternately, making two speeds 
possible mechanically. In addition the motor is supplied 
with current on the Crocker-Wheeler four-wire multiple- 


voltage system, giving it six independent speeds, and, 
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with the use of resistance, 12 intermediate ones. 
upper 10 of the motor’s 18 speeds constitute its wor! 

range, within which, through the faster gear combi 
tion, it drives the ram at from 94 to 45 strokes per n 
ute, or, with the slower gear combination, 43 to 20. 17 
lower eight available motor speeds may be used to : 
tend the range down to six strokes per minute, though 
is the minimum in ordinary practice. The machine 
capable of cutting external gears up to 36 inches in pit 
diameter by 5-inch face, and internal gears 28 inches 
pitch diameter by 38-inch face, allowing any diametri: 
pitch up to four. 





ee 


The South Pittsburgh Iron Works.—The South Pitt 
burgh Iron Works are building a plant at Claysville, Pa 
and will engage in the business of designing and con 





GEAR SHAPER. 


structing steel bridges and buildings of all classes. The 
will also manufacture the Nemaine sectional fuel ga: 
burners and all kinds of gray iron castings and will d 
general machine work. An important specialty will b: 
the manufacture of the Jamison exhaust muffler for ga: 
ranges. This muffler is referred to as being cheap, du 
able and economical, and the company are now prepar¢ 
to furnish descriptive circulars and estimates. T! 
plant of the South Pittsburgh Iron Works is not ful 
completed, but the foundry is finished and is in operatio: 
_ 

The Alabama Car Service Association, Birmingha! 
Ala., report a total] of 67,192 cars handled last month, : 
increase over the same month of the previous year 
over 10,000 cars. The heavy shipments of metals sin 
the lowering of the price of pig iron and the reduction 
the freight rate account for the increase in tonnage. 1 
roads have not all the cars that are needed. 
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he Shuster Geared Roll Wire Straightener. 


We present two views of a machine designed for such 
rk as straightening a few feet of the end of a coil of 
re previous to starting it through some automatic ma- 
ine. The straightener is stated to be capable of han- 
ng stock of all sizes up to a diameter of % inch. As 
en in both illustrations, two friction clutch pulleys are 
sunted upon the driving shaft. These are belt driven 
opposite directions, and afford means of rotating the 
raightening rolls in forward and reverse motions. The 
nd controlling lever for the clutches is at the front of 
machine, as seen in Fig. 1, and the shifting mechanism 
oper is at the rear, Fig. 2. With the forward motion 
utch engaged and the rolls therefore turning in the 
rresponding direction the end of the coil of stock is 
entered and allowed to pass through the rolls until the 
desired length of wire has been straightened. At this 
point the end of the stock strikes a sliding stop gauge 
connected by cable with the shifter mechanism, Fig. 2. 
The forward motion clutch is thus automatically released 
and the rolls stop. The operator then, by movement of 
the hand lever, engages the reverse motion clutch, and 
the work is backed out of the machine. The reverse mo- 














Fig. 1 
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made by driving piles 12 inches apart over the entire plot. 
On these was constructed a solid floor of concrete 18 
inches thick. 

The walls of the factory were made first of rough 
planks nailed to uprights 18 inches apart. Into this 
trough the mixture was shoveled, pounded and allowed 
to set for three days. At the end of this time the board 
walls were knocked off, and the solid wall of hardened 
concrete remained. The problem of constructing the ceil- 
ing over the large machine room, in which are to be the 
huge rollers transforming the pulp into finished paper, 
was the most difficult which builders with concrete have 
yet been called upon to solve. 

Huge beams of solid concrete were planned, 51 feet 
long 30 inches deep and 15 inches wide, to be placed at 
intervals of 16 feet along the entire distance of 175 feet. 
To build such an enormous length of unsupported con- 
crete had never been attempted before. Timbers were 
set up on the floor of the machine room reaching to the 
level of the ceiling. On these uprights were laid 15-inch 
planks, and boards 30 inches wide were nailed to them. 
Into these troughs the concrete was then shoveled. Favor- 
ing weather caused these beams to set in less than three 
days. The uprights were knocked from underneath them, the 








THE SHUSTER GEARED ROLL WIRE STRAIGHTENER 


tion is faster than the forward, providing for rapid back- 
ing out of the straightened bar. 

There are five double grooved rolls, all positively 
geared together. A geared system of elevating screws in 
connection with the hand wheel at the top of the machine 
provides for adjustment to accommodate different sizes 
of stock. By disengagement of the automatic stop gauge 
the machine becomes a plain straightener for general use 
on stock of any length and of any size within the limits 

t its capacity. 
The straightener is built by the F. B. Shuster Com- 


pany, New Haven, Conn. 
ee 


A Concrete Factory Building. 


The Central Felt & Paper Company have nearly com- 
eted at Borden avenue and Dutch Kill Creek, Long 
land City, an interesting building, the main room of 
hich has a clear span of 51 feet and is 175 feet deep. 
he beams and the ceilings are entirely of concrete. 

The general nature of the soil in the territory in and 
ijacent to Long Island City is generally known to be 
ft and spongy. Ordinary brick and frame buildings 
joining the tracks of the Long Island Railroad have 
ffered considerably from the vibration caused by pass- 
g trains. In the case of the concrete building the tracks 
8s directly in its rear. The builders maintain that its 
lidity is its principal feature. The foundations were 





bottom and side planks of the trough dropped off, and the 
finished concrete beams, over 50 feet in length, were fast 
to the concrete walls. The only stiffening used was in 
the form of small iron rods, placed in rows of three in 
the lower and upper portions of each beam. A wire 
mesh was then fastened between the beams, half way 
between the top and bottom. The mold of boards was 
again put in position, and the ceiling was completed. 

The factory was first planned to be a brick and frame 
building, and an insurance company quoted a rate of 1 
per cent. with a full sprinkler system installed. The 
rate the same company now offer for the concrete struc- 
ture is one-twentieth of 1 per cent., although no provision 
has been made for a sprinkler system. 


—_—— —_— — 


James J. Hill, president of the Northern Securities 
Company, in a recent interview, made the following 
statement: “One large milling firm in Minneapolis 
shipped to Australia between January 1 and November 1, 
this year, 160,000 barrels of flour. The same firm shipped 
to China in the same period 29,000 barrels, and has or- 
ders for 17,000 more. A single order for 500,000 sacks, 
and another for 400,000 speak of a large trade. Down 
here in Wall Street you do not hear of all this, and the 
only place it shows is in the exchange market. The de- 
velopment of the Pacific trade is worth watching, and 
Western conditions generally are encouraging.” 
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Manganese Ore as a Desulphurizing Agent 
in the Foundry. 


The coke used in German foundries, even in the West- 
ern part of the Empire, where fuel from the Ruhr district 
is obtainable, is a constant source of trouble to the foun- 
dryman, on account of the high percentage of sulphur, 
that element running from 0.7 to 1.3 per cent. With us 
the matter is not so serious, but is nevertheless serious 
enough to make any practical means of desulphurization 
of interest to the trade. 

The use of limestone in the cupola is necessary, not 
only for the purpose of neutralizing a portion of the sul- 
phur contained in the coke, but also to carry off as slag 
the sand adhering to the pig iron. The percentage of 
sulphur taken up by limestone is in reverse proportion 
to the amount of the latter used, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing table, giving the results of actual experiments: 
Limestone (per cent. of coke) 0 6.6 13.3 20 26.6 33.3 
Sulphur taken up by iron (per 

cent. of total sulphur in 


DO | sx 054sse dis cetarneee. ee 35 37 16 14 
Amount of slag (per cent. of 
OD ave ci sch KaNaveeTé 2.4 2.9 5.65 6.3 7.9 8.0 


From the above it may be seen that under normal 
circumstances from 20 to 40 per cent. of the sulphur is 
taken up. An addition of limestone greater than 20 to 
25 per Gent. of the weight of the coke gives too much slag 
and the latter becomes so infusible that it is difficult to 
get rid of it. The lime in the slag should not exceed 28 
to 30 per cent., and the silica should be at least 43 to 
45 per cent. If these figures are exceeded it is almost 
impossible to work unless the blast is heated. By using 
iron cast in pig machines or in molds adhering sand is, 
avoided and with it a good deal of trouble, because if 
there is much sand present it is only possible to have 
enough bases present to remove sulphur by increasing 
the quantity of slag. A large body of slag is favorable to 
desulphurization, as the amount of sulphur which can be 
taken up is very limited, the maximum proportion in a 
calcareous slag (25 to 30 per cent. lime) varying from 
0.2 to 0.25 per cent. If the quantity of slag exceeds 5 
per cent. of the weight of the iron it cannot be handled 
conveniently and will cause trouble. 

A new means of getting rid of the sulphur was pro- 
posed by P. Reusch, who, in 1902, described in Stahl und 
Eisen some experiments he had made with manganese 
ore the year previous. These experiments were made in 
a small cupola of about 20 inches diameter, using pur- 
posely an excess of coke in order to increase the sulphur 
present. For each experiment 6 ewt. of iron were used in 
three charges of 2 ewt. each. The bed of coke consisted 
in each case of 600 pounds, and with each charge 88 
pounds more were added. The metal was tapped out in 
three parts of approximately 200 pounds each and the. 
test for analysis taken when about one-half had run into 
the ladle. 

The iron used on these occasions had the following 
analysis: Total carbon, 3.81; graphite, 3.07; silicon, 1.93; 
manganese, 0.92; phosphorus, 0.18, and sulphur, 0.006. 
The coke showed 11.10 per cent. ash and 0.81 sulphur. 
The manganese ore was of the following composition: 
Ferric oxide, 4.10 (Fe, 2.87): manganous oxide, 38.48 
(mn, 27.72); alumina, 3.27; lime, 6.7 magnesia, 2.76; 
phosphoric acid, 0.25 (P, 0.11); volatile matter, 21.63; 
insoluble residue, 21.25, and sulphuric acid, 0.99 (S, 0.36). 

The results were as follows: 
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inches diameter. The charges consisted of 12 cw 
pig iron, 80 pounds coke, 11 pounds manganese ore 


13 pounds limestone. ‘The ore had the following 
position: ; 


Per cent. Per 
EE see Gn koa pe ha wee 91.00 CEE LTT 
Pielke eset Ss chewiwe OOP HP oe Tanke cs 
ee Gide asc cle chew eieres 0.63 COs 


CaSO, 
a ree 0.94 


The tests were carried on continuously from Oct 
30, 1901, until June 22, 1903, analyses being made r 
larly which gave the following results: 


No. Si. Mn, S. No. Si. Mn. 
Lite « bh nee 0.86 0.054 eee 2.16 0.57 
, eee 2.21 0.78 0.066 Rete, s0-0le 2.14 0.59 0 
Becks «ke 2.08 1.01 0.132 Resi. «hee 2.03 0,52 0 
a 2.21 0.74 0.081 66 maida 2.21 0.60 0. 
ea he 2.08 0.84 0.069 ear 2.01 0.72 0 
ee sat 2.06 0.83 0.071 Beck esse 2.25 0.95 0. 
See eee 0.75 0.061 Wace ti’. vee 0.69 0. 
Cixcosxnneee 0.70 0.072 BRE s busi ee 0.95 0 
Diasec eee 0.81 0.085 hisie ass 4:3. cane 0.68 0. 
Bs. sss ee 1.00 0.057 a ere 2.41 0.62 0.04 
ay vhs alee 2.26 0.70 0.048 ie 6 bese ae 1.02 0.04 
Os pa a 2.09 0.70 0.066 Bere fsa as 1.94 0.64 0.08 
+ eee S| 0.89 0.062 ited cnars 1.73 0.69 0.08 
DIGS bale asa 2.10 0.83 0.063 ere 1.91 0.59 0.08 
Miva) ssn eee 0.61 0.042 ee 1.69 0.76 0.088 
es sed 2.03 0.59 0.058 rial okie 1.67 0.65 0. 
REN ack o 1.89 0.60 0.050 a ks as 1.56 0.57 0.09 
ions. secu 0.69 0.044 Mla utes as 1.74 0.59 0.074 
Be eew ex ae 0.66 0.040 ica eee 1.60 0.64 0.099 
a eee 2.16 0.63 0.065 reise eas 1.76 0.76 0.065 
Bhs sean on 2.22 0.67 0.063 Gc iwnkas 1.89 0.64 0.119 
A 2.07 0.66 0.052 


To charges from No. 34 down only 5% pounds man 
ganese ore was added to each 12 cwt. of iron. The aver 
age of the first 33 tests with 11 pounds ore is: 


BAGO. ink 0 0s dash As Eo KOE SSER Os Cot R cKO so erences 2.18 
Manganese ....ccscvscccccccccvecccsscsssccscsesces 0.75 
UE ic. 6's vin Mee 8ie b OF CAE EGET IGG 4. 608.090 48 RF 44 F208 0.0595 
while those of the test with 544 pounds ore gave: 

BERG. nc oo 0 ocd Se cdc ceeded dd So ORES ce bee cet ooece 1.75 
MANGANESE 2... creer cecseceresrasssssessesscesesese 0.65 — 
Sulphur ...c.ccccccceccereccccsesessecccessesscere 0.0865 


These results, obtained regularly over a long period, 
plainly show that manganese ore is an excellent de 
sulphurizer. Two samples of the slag showed the fol 
lowing analyses: 

May, 1902. May, 1903 
Percent. Percent 


AS iain ee «| deo ay in Sees + bs 54.08 54.00 
BOR. 5g k:3 dA RRe OKA RP EK OSRE RO CERES OO 3.05 7.82 
Rn a ak 16.91 14.51 
Dc eV awk hcve Seen POMP se Rah bees 10.72 2.68 
ah acs Sa ae ge ag 10.12 9.64 
ts, Oa 0.32 
— RE errener yr er e sy Tree Tee ea ee 0.25 0.25 


It will be seen that the slag is not very basic, the 
silica amounting to 55 per cent.; but in spite of this it 
has taken up a not inconsiderable amount of sulphur 
This fact must be ascribed principally to the manganous 
oxide, although the considerable amount of ferrous oxide 
was doubtless of assistance in the same direction, whil 
the comparatively small percentage of lime would be of 
little influence. The high percentage of ferrous oxid 
shows the strong oxidizing influence of the products « f 
combustion, often containing free oxygen formed in t! 
Herbertz cupola. 

It may, furthermore, be seen that the temperatu! 
of the furnace was not very high, otherwise the ferro! 
oxide in the slag would have been reduced by the big 








Experim’t No. ———I.---———,__-—————_I I. —_————_~—7*7-. -——_Ill.—- —>7—_-—SAVw'--—_ IV. ——_V.—-——_7, -——_ VI. 

Lime, per c't. 0 : 2 4 2 4 6 

Ore, per cent. 0 0 0 1 2 3 

Test No..... 1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. iL 2. 3. L. 2. 3. 3. 2. 3 i. 2 3 

% % % % % % % % % % to % % % % % % A 

Carbon .....8.58 8360 3.50 3.18 3.51 8.45 3.55 8.7 3.70 3.44 3.37 3.60 3.72 3.64 3.57 3.66 3.5 
Silicon .....2.04 2.09 2.03 2.07 191 1.91 2.09 2.04 2.12 2.12 2.06 2.11 1.91 1.99 1.88 1.96 1.! 
Manganese..0.79 0.72 0.72 0.70 0.70 0.68 0.75 0.75 0.77 0.82 0.82 0.82 0.77 0.84 


Phosphorus..0.22 0.22 0.21 0.22 0.24 0.26 0.23 0.22 


oT ° 
0.22 0.23 0.25 0.23 021 020 “= 


= 1.02 1.01 0: 
@ 021 020 0.2 
S 


Sulphur ....0.05 0.04 0.056 0.066 0.074 0.080 0.06 0.038 0.045 0.007 0.004 0.006 Trace. Trace. = Trace. Trace. Tr 


—SS—S—————ee—eeeeee—eeeeeeeeeeeeaEeoaBnanaDannnna)aaaaaoaoaoaoaoaoooooo =. 


Further experiments, covering a long period, have 
been made by F. Wuest of Aix-la-Chapelle, who writes of 
the same in a recent number of Stahl und Eisen. They 
were begun October, 1901, in a Herbertz cupola of 32 








percentage of manganese in the iron. A slag must « 
tain considerable oxide of manganese to be sufficie! 
fluid at this low temperature to avoid trouble. 

For the purpose of Comparison analyses were made 
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castings, made by 27 different firms, all using similar 

e (from the Ruhr district), and the results arranged 

six groups according to the percentage of sulphur, 
the result shown in the table below: 


Number Per cent. 


ip Sulphur. of of -Average composition. 
Per cent. castings. total. Si. Mn, S. 
0.040-0.070 21 11.4 1.83 0.59 0.060 
0.071-0.100 77 41.6 ee 0.58 0.085 
0.101-0.130 48 26.0 1.56 0.65 0.114 
0.131-0.160 20 10.8 1.69 0.59 0.145 
0.161-0.190 ” 4.8 1.57 0.63 0.173 
0.191-0.400 10 5.4 1.60 0.88 0.273 
ral average. 185 100.0 1.66 0.62 0.111 


In contrast to the above tests, which show an average 

‘hur contents of 0.111 per cent., the castings made 

en using manganese ore, as shown in the previous 

ile, have an average of 0.064 per cent. sulphur. These 
same castings, arranged in the same manner, would be 
divided as follows: In Group I, 65.1 per cent.; in Group 
Ii, 30.2 per cent., while Groups III and IV would have 
23 per cent. (one casting) each. 

Should the use of manganese ore be considered un- 
desirable on account of the cost, a fairly efficient substitute 
can be found by adding to the charge a sufficient amount 
of high manganese iron (spiegeleisen) to bring the per- 
centage of that metal in the charge to about 1 per cent. 
Of this a proportion will be oxidized in the furnace to 
MnO, so that the percentage of the latter in the slag 
Joseph Wangler, St. Louis. 
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The Cockerill Gas Engine in the United States. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have acquired from the John Cockerill Company 
of Seraing, Belgium, the exclusive right to manufacture 
and sell in the United States the Cockerill type of gas 
engine. They also acquire all of the drawings, plans 
and other information of the Cockerill Company, as well 
as the benefit of their experience in the manufacture and 
use of these engines. An especially valuable feature of 
the connection is the fact that the Cockerill Company 
have their own blast furnace, steel works and rolling 
mills in connection with their engine building shop, mak- 
ing it possible for them to test every new type and modi- 
fications of the engines they build, in actual work, before 
sending them out to their customers. 

These engines are suitable for any of the uses for 
which large power units are required, such as blowing 
engines for blast furnaces and steel works purposes, elec- 
tric power plant for both alternating and direct current, 
rolling mill work, and, in fact, all places requiring heavy, 
severe and continued service. 

With the gas engines the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Company are prepared to furnish complete installation 
of all the necessary accessories, such as cleaning, purify- 
ing and regulating apparatus. 

It may be interesting to note that the last annual 
report of the Cockerill Company, just issued, contains the 
statement that the company and their licensees in France, 
Germany, Austria and England have in operation or un- 
der construction 108 engines representing an aggregate 
of 70,000 horse-power, and that a 3000 horse-power en- 
gine is now being built at the Seraing shops. 

—_—_— 


A new design of centrifugal pump is being developed 
t the works of Henry R. Worthington, New York, and a 
ichine of the new type is to be ready for exhibition at 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis next 

ir. The design is being carefully worked out, many im- 
‘tant and novel features being based upon extensive 
ts of various forms and proportions of parts. The 

up is of the type known as multi-stage turbine centrif- 

il, and is stated to differ in many respects from the 
‘ns with which the engineering world is familiar. 
e new pump may be said to involve a reversal of the 
neiple of the impulse turbine, with the necessary al- 
ations to make the operation efficient and satisfactory. 
is stated that the pump to be exhibited at St. Louis will 

capable of delivering about 500 gallons of water per 
nute against a head of 250 feet. 
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Hand Bench Punches with Steel Plate Frames. 


A line of hand punches for bench use, and with frames 
built up from plate steel, is being made by Henry Pels & 
Co., 66 and 68 Broad street, New York. The makers of 
this new type of punch call attention to the frequency with 
which those made with cast iron frames are injured and 
broken when used by a muscular operator, perhaps upon 
work far beyond the proper capacity of the tool. Hand 
punches are found very useful and valuable in both large 
and small shops, and it is with a view to producing a strong 
yet light and portable tool that the line under considera- 
tion was designed. As shown in the illustration, the 
frame is built up of steel plates, the number of which 
may readily be made to suit the requirements of strength 
for a punch of any given capacity. These machines are 
made in two types, one with eccentric lever operation and 
the other with rack and pinion action. No. 1, of the 
former type, has 4-inch depth of throat, weighs 32 pounds, 
and will punch a 44-inch hole in 4-inch plate steel. No. 3, 
of the rack and pinion pattern, has a throat depth of 8 
inches, weighs SOO pounds, and is designed to punch a 
1 3-16-inch hole in a plate 9-16 inch thick. In all these 





PLATE FRAME HAND PUNCH. 


tools the weakest point is in the working mechanism, so 
that a strain too far above the capacity of the machine will 
result in breakage of an easily replaced part, rather than 
in ruin of the main frame. 

ed 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Com- 
pany have just completed the installation at their ore 
docks in Buffalo of the largest hydraulic ore unloader 
on the great lakes. Their clamshell buckets have a ca- 
pacity of 10 tons, and it will unload from hold of vessel 
and convey to cars ready for shipment at the rate of 500 
tons per hour. The cost of the. machine was approxi- 
mately $100,000. With the installation of the new un- 
loader the capacity of the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
& Iron Company’s furnace at Du Bois, Pa., will be great- 
ly increased. 


The Strow & Patchell Machine & Foundry Company 
of Charleston, W. Va., are about to build a new foundry. 
Plans are prepared and the specifications for equipment 
will soon be, ready. The company were recently incor- 
porated under the laws of West Virginia. They do a 
general machine repair business, making a specialty of 
rebuilding locomotives. The officers of the company are: 
D. H. Patchell, president; Moses W. Donnally, secretary ; 
H. Morris, Jr., treasurer, and H. S. Strow, general man- 
ager. 
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The Lodge & Shipley High Speed Lathe. 


In view of the increased use of the new high duty 
tool steels and the resultant demand for high powered 
rapid reduction lathes, the Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, have just completed a new 
form of drive. It is shown in the accompanying engrav- 
ing, mounted on one of their standard 20-inch lathes. 
It will be noted that the drive consists of a double train 
of gearing, which supplants the cone pulley and transmits 
the power directly from a single driving pulley to the 
face plate. 

The driving pulley is 12 inches in diameter and of 
6 inches face. On the same shaft with this pulley there 
are two sliding gears which, driving into the next shaft, 
give ratios of 3toland9to1l. The latter shaft is geared 
directly into the face plate, thereby giving a very great 
amount of power. The principal feature of this form of 
drive is that it obviates the necessity of revolving a cone 
on the spindle at a tremendously high speed. All bear- 
ings are self oiling. 

It will be observed that the tail stock is of exceptional- 
ly heavy design, having four large bolts running up over 
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tons of wire a day are being made, much of it into 
pensive specialties. It is stated at the Worcester o 
that the outlook is good for a continuance of busy ti 
at the works. 


Thermit in the Foundry. 


In the course of a very well attended and success 
lecture at Columbia College, New York, on “ Alum 
Thermics,” Dr. Hans Goldschmidt of Essen, the invent 
gave some interesting data on the use of “ thermit” 
the iron and steel foundry. We may note that ther 
is a mixture of iron or other oxides and granulated 
pulverized aluminum, which on ignition produces gr 
heat without any outside supply. Dr. Goldschmidt 
successes in the manufacture of rare alloys and meta! 
and in the welding of iron and steel have been referre: 
to before. We quote as follows from Dr. Goldschmidt’s 
lecture : 

One of my associates, Mr. Mathesius, has specially de 
voted himself to studies concerning the improvement of 
iron and steel castings. These are obtained by introduc 
ing the thermit below the surface of the bath, and so 











THE LODGE & SHIPLEY HIGH SPEED LATHE. 


the top of the bearings. The spindle is 2% inches in 
diameter. Two tools are employed, one cutting from in 
front and the other in back of the bar. The cross feeds 
are controlled by the hand wheel and the small crank 
handle shown in its center. Automatic stop gauges for 
the cross feeds, set by means of thumb screws, are affixed 
to the cross slide. 

An idea of the enormous power of the machine can 
be gained from a recent performance, when a cut % inch 
deep and \%& inch feed was taken off of a 4%-inch bar of 
machinery steel at the rate of 92 feet per minute. 

aspuitictciceniilalipesalinsantichbiaa 


The visit of officials of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration to the Worcester Works of the American Steel 
& Wire Company had nothing to do with any contem- 
plated partial shutting down of this plant, as was ru- 
mored and so reported in some of the newspapers. Presi- 
dent Corey, Vice-President Dickson and Judge Gary had 
never visited the Worcester Works, and the purpose of 
the inspection was to give them an idea of the property. 
The matter of closing down any part of the plant was not 
even discussed, excepting that it is possible that the steel 
plant will close down temporarily in December. Of the 
6200 employees less than 150 have been laid off, and 500 





producing a high temperature in one place. A box con- 
taining the thermit is fastened to an iron rod and held 
down on the bottom of the ladle. 

For cast iron, and in some cases for steel, a special! 
thermit is used which gives off an alloy of iron with 
titanium, so that the titanium enters the liquid metal 
The reaction takes place all through the contents of the 
ladle and thoroughly stirs them up in a minute or two 
Gases and particles of slag are driven upwards, so that 
the fluidity of the iron is increased. An increase of th: 
temperature does not in reality take place, as the propor 
tion of added thermit is only %4 to 1-16 per cent. of th: 
total contents of the ladle. The effect of the titaniun 
is to bind small quantities of nitrogen, to increase th 
fluidity of the cast iron, and to produce a finer grain. 

Not only can cast iron be obtained absolutely fr« 
from blow holes by such a reaction, but it is also possib 
to introduce into the crucible additions of other materia! 
for instance, of ferromanganese. After a so-called b 
reaction has been carried out, the manganese, which ma: 
for instance, be assumed as 1 per cent., is found uniform! 
distributed in the casting. The same method may be us¢ 
for an addition of nickel for making crucibles used } 
evaporating caustic alkalies in the chemical industr 
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this case it is better to use the nickel in the form of 
kel thermit, which has been ignited previously in a 
ucible and is then poured into the ladle together with 
The nickel is then uniformly mixed in by 
ans of a box Nickel-thermit, 
per cent. of metallic nickel, is used in a proportion of 
out 1 per cent. of the contents of the ladle, and with 

‘h nickel addition about 50 per cent. more charge can 

treated than without nickel. 

Another application of the so-called box reaction is 
nportant for steel castings, and especially for casting 
rge steel ingots, to prevent the familiar phenomenon of 
ping. In the heads of such ingots hollow spaces are 
und which mostly cause 30 to 40 per cent. of scrap. 

The thermit process as used for this purpose consists 
. introducing a box of so-called anti-piping thermit into 
1 ingot with the aid of an iron rod. According to the 

size of the ingot, the box is suspended about 3 feet. The 
reaction is completed in this case in a few seconds. The 
box is introduced, of course, only after the piping has 
been formed. The head layer, which has already become 
solid, is broken through for this purpose. Immediately 


e slag. 


reaction. containing 
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Hall to 190th 


remaining heads 


street had been completed, the last two 
the one at Leonard street and the one 
having been removed almost 
simultaneously. At the engineer 
stated positively that the company would be running ex- 
perimental trains through the entire subway some time 
next month, and would have the line open for the public 
to 104th street by March. The entire system, however, 
will not be in shape for operation before October 1. 


at Seventy-seventh street 


this rate of progress, 


es — > 


A Draper Special Crank Pin Lathe, 


The Draper Machine Tool Company of Worcester, 
Mass., have delivered to the Locomotive & Machine Com- 
pany of Montreal a special lathe for turning crank pins. 
An unusual feature is that although the lathe swings 
only 24 triple gearing is provided. Both the 
triple gear and the regular back gear are placed at the 
front of the lathe, thus bringing the pressures downward 
in the bearings and against the cutting tool. The ratio 
of the back gearing is 8.52 to 1, and that of the triple 
gearing is 31.8 to 1. The face plate is internally geared 


inches, 





SPECIAL 24-INCH TRIPLE 


after the reaction is completed, steel, which is held in 
readiness for this purpose, is poured into the open hole. 
The method is really very simple, and one learns very 
quickly at which time to introduce the box. Moreover, 
the method is very cheap, only about 10 pounds of thermit 
being required for ingots of 10 to 20 tons weight. After 
the treatment relatively very small flaws were found, and 
only in the upper part of the ingot, so that the waste is 
only a very few per cent. 

The method has also been applied for very large steel 
castings to revive steel which has become plastic in the 
‘unners. In this the anti-piping thermit is placed at the 
bottom of some risers, in an annular box with concentric 

alls, containing about 244 pounds of thermit. There is, 
1 this case, no need to thrust the box in by means of an 
iron rod. The piping will not protrude into the piece, 
it will be kept right at the head of the riser. 

The difficult operation of casting long stern posts of 
‘ssels can be facilitated by inserting in several places 
xes of this thermit. On account of the long way steel 
is to travel, it has a tendency to grow plastic. But 
ming into contact with thermit, its temperature and 
ereby its fluidity is revived. 


ee 





William Barclay Parsons, chief engineer of the New 
rk City Rapid Transit Commission, announced last 
eek that all the excavating for the subway from City 






GEARED LATHE 


FOR TURNING CRANK PINS. 


for driving by the triple gearing. The carriage has the 
unusual length of 34 inches and carries two heavy tool 
posts, with clamping blocks, each provided with inde 
pendent power cross feed. The largest step of the five- 
step cone is 1644 inches in diameter, and the face width of 
all steps is 354 inches. With a 12-foot bed, the lathe 
complete weighs 6825 pounds. It is a heavy and rigid 
tool, built for powerful, rapid and accurate work of the 
special nature for which it was designed. 


—_—-—— 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
have recently purchased 60,000 acres of land in the re 
gion of their present extensive holdings in the upper 
peninsula of Michigan. All the pine timber has been re- 
moved, but considerable maple and spruce remain, which 
will be utilized in the manufacture of pulp and charcoal 
for the paper mill at Munising, Mich., and the pig iron 
furnaces at Marquette. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad Company are putting the 
finishing touches on a passenger car of new design in 
their Altoona shops. The sides, frames and floor of the 
car are of steel. The inside of the car is covered by a 
thick layer of asbestos. Very little wood is used. It is 
designed to be wreck proof as well as fire proof, and will 
be tested shortly on the main line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 
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Outlook for National Eight-Hour Legislation. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 17, 1903.—During the 
first week of Congress no less than four measures were 
presented dealing with the question of hours of labor in 
private establishments, and it is clearly evident that 
manufacturers must prepare to resist a strong movement 
initiated by the representatives of organized labor to 
pass a drastic and wholly obnoxious eight-hour bill. 

Character of Bills Introduced. 

The measures referred to include an eight-hour bill 
presented in the Senate by Mr. McComas of Maryland, 
chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor, and 
in the House by Mr. Little of Arkansas, identical with 
the bill as favorably reported by the Senate committee 
in the last Congress; an eight-hour bill drawn by Mr. 
Sulzer of New York, somewhat along the iines of the 
original eight-hour bill as passed by the House four years 
ago; and a joint resolution presented by Mr. Lovering 
of Massachusetts providing for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution giving to Congress the right to control the hours 
of labor in the States, a measure drawn in the interest 
of certain New England industries which are now meet- 
ing with strong competition in Southern States, where 
the hours of labor are longer. In addition to these meas- 
ures dealing specifically with the length of the work day 
Mr. Grosvenor of Ohio reintroduced the so-called anti- 
injunction bill which he presented in the last Congress 
at the request of the officials of the American Federation 
of Labor, but which, after its passage by the House, was 
abandoned by its promoters because of undesirable 
amendments attached to it by the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Although these various measures have been introduced 
and referred to appropriate committees, the authorized 
bill upon which the eight-hour campaign will probably 
be waged has not yet been presented. This bill will be 
introduced by Mr. Gardner of New Jersey, chairman of 
the House Committee on Labor in the last Congress, who 
will undoubtedly be reassigned to his old committee. Mr. 
Gardner has had charge of this legislation in the House 
for many years, and is recognized as its spokesman by 
the American Federation of Labor. The text of the 
Gardner bill will probably be the same as that of the 
Senate bill in the last Congress, and will therefore be 
identical with the measure already introduced by Sena- 
tor McComas and Representative Little. There will be 
a sharp contest before the Labor Committee, however, 
as to whether the Little bill or the Sulzer bill or the 
Gardner bill shall be selected as the basis of action, but 
it is already a foregone conclusion that to Mr. Gardner 
will be conceded the honor of naming the Dill. 

Manufacturing Interests Will Demand Hearings. 

The promptness with which Senator McComas intro- 
duced his bill at the beginning of the special session has 
set certain disquieting rumors on foot, and among other 
things it is reported that he intends to ask his com- 
mittee to send it to the Senate at once without awaiting 
the action of the House. While there is no constitutional 
objection to such procedure, nevertheless this bill has 
invariably been considered and passed by the House 
before it has been taken up by the Senate, and that is 
recognized as the orderly course to be pursued. Should 
Senator McComas undertake to advance the bill by ask- 
ing for an immediate report such action would be re- 
garded as arbitrary and without precedent, and would 
undoubtedly be resisted by certain members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor, upon which there 
are now three vacancies, which cannot be filled until 
the special committee appointed for that purpose has 
completed the reorganization of the Senate, a task that 
will probably occupy the next fortnight. 

The important manufacturing interests which have 
heretofore strenuously opposed the eight-hour bfll will 
demand hearings before both House and Senate com- 
mittees. In the House this demand will be based upon 
the fact that this is a new Congress, with a very large 
proportion of new members who know nothing of the 
proposed legislation, and that the bill now being urged 
is entirely different from that heretofore considered by 
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the House committee. As to the Senate committee. 
will be pointed out that there was a strong mino 
against the bill in the last Congress, and that with th 
vacancies to be filled the opponents of the measure 
entitled to have their side of the case again presen 
in detail. As to both committees, it will be urged t 
a very important change in public sentiment has ta! 
place within the past few months regarding this class 
legislation, a fact which leaders in both houses of ( 
gress freely concede. The most active opponents of | 
bill will be the representatives of prominent iron 
steel concerns, leading shipyards and the comprehens 
industrial interests covered by the National Associati 
of Manufacturers. 
Injury to the Export Trade, 

Because of the very evident effort now being made 
take advantage of the special session to advance the po 
sition of the eight-hour bill with a view to securing 
early enactment, manufacturers throughout the country 
are paying close attention to the measure. A special fea 
ture, not heretofore given much consideration, but now 
being regarded with some apprehension, is the bearing 
which the passage of such a bill would have upon our 
future export trade. The fact that in nearly every line 
of industry production now equals, if it does not mate 
rially exceed, domestic consumption has induced many 
far sighted manufacturers to consider every phase of the 
export problem, and they are convinced that the passage 
of such a bill as that proposed would have a very inju 
rious effect. The labor leaders long ago abandoned the 
contention that the shorter work day would not reduce 
the per capita output or increase the cost of production 
per unit, as the demand for an eight-hour day carries 
with it the condition that there shall be no reduction in 
the day’s wages. Production being controlled largely by 
the speed of machinery, which the labor leaders now 
claim is at the maximum, it is obvious that if the pend- 
ing bill accomplishes its purpose—namely, to force the 
adoption of an eight-hour day in many private establish- 
ments—the labor cost of the output of such concerns will 
be so materially increased as to make the exportation of 
surplus products an impossibility. While the domestic 
demand exceeded the supply, as it has in so many lines 
during the past two years, this was not a consideration 
of vital importance, but it is natural that with changed 
conditions it should give much concern not only to manu- 
facturers, but to astute Representatives and Senators 
who are not unmindful of the welfare of the country at 


large. Ww. L. 0. 
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A California Power Plant. 


At the Nimshew power house of the Valley Coun- 
ties Power Company, a subcompany of the California 
Gas & Electric Corporation, the first two machines have 
begun operation, feeding into the transmission line of the 
Bay Counties Power Company. The power house is lo- 
cated in the Butte Creek Cafion, 24 miles from Chico, 
Cal. The available total head of water is 1531 feet, taken 
down in one pipe line 6200 feet long, and tapering in three 
sections from 30 to 28% inches in diameter. Within the 
power house the pipe terminates in a Y, each branch of 
the Y supplying a 3700 horse-power water wheel, the 
largest wheels operated as yet by one single jet of water 

The generators are of the Stanley Electric Company's 
make, the rotary element mounted on one single shaft 
with the water wheel; the entire hydro-electric uni 
runs in two bearings, the rotary element of the generato! 
between the bearings and the water wheel overhung 
The shaft and disk are nickel steel forgings, made by th: 
Bethlehem Steel Company, the shaft being hollow forge 
and oil tempered, and the buckets are steel castings of th: 
patented ellipsoidal type. The total weight of the r 
volving part of each unit is over 40 tons; the speed, 24 
revolutions per minute. 

Each water wheel is provided with a Doble patent: 
needle, regulating deflecting nozzle and hydraulica! 
operated piston gate, a Lombard type D governor wi! 
electric speed controller taking care of the sudden fiu 
tuations of the load by deflecting the nozzle, whereas t! 
regulating needle is operated by hand and set accordi! 
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» the average load of the respective hours of the day. 
he hydraulic machinery, including the shaft, bearings 
nd gates, was designed and built by the Abner Doble 
mpany of San Francisco. 





A Special Reaming Machine. 


Much annoyance was formerly experienced at the 
vorks of the Bickford Drill & Tool Company, Cincinnati, 
yhio, in reaming out the bearings for spindle sleeves in 





A SPECIAL REAMING MACHINE. 


the heads of their radial drilling machines. On the 
arger sizes of these machines the bearings run as large 
is 4% inches in diamter. With the ordinary methods of 
iand reaming, by means of a wrench and screw feed, two 
men consumed about two hours in finishing each bearing. 
For performing this work more economically H. M. Nor- 
‘is, chief engineer and works manager of the company, 
lesigned a special tool, which is of novel construction 
ind effects a great saving of time and labor. A bearing 
is reamed in 20 minutes with this machine, the operation 
requiring scarcely any attention. 
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The machine consists of two parts, one for holding 
the work and the other for driving the reamer. The 
former, as shown in the engraving, allows for holding 
the work in the same position as that occupied by the 
head when mounted in place upon the arm of the radia} 
driller. The driving mechanism consists essentially of 
a worm and worm wheel, the former mounted upon one 
end of the belted countershaft, and the worm wheel 
mounted upon the splined vertical shaft, which is con- 
nected through universal joints to the screw shank of 
the reamer. As the upper bearing of this particula~ 
piece of work is a babbitted one, it is made to serve in 
connection with the screw shank in feeding the reamer. 
After the reamer and screw shank have been dropped 
through to the lower bearing, which is to be reamed, a 
bushing and a split nut are fastened into the upper 
bearing. Then upon starting the machine the reamer is 
fed downward into the work. The reamer rotates 12 
revolutions per minute, and the screw having six threads 
per inch a feed of 2 inches per minute is obtained. Two 
cuts are taken, the first or roughing cut being made 
downward with a right hand reamer, which is removed 
after passing through the work and is replaced by a left 
hand reamer for a finishing cut upward, when the di- 
rection of motion of the machine is reversed. This prac- 
tice of feeding first downward and then upward through 
the work not only saves the time required for backing 
out the reamer, but also is believed to be conducive to 
accuracy. The splined shaft passing through the worm 
wheel above the universal joint section is connected to 
a counterweight on the floor above, thus balancing the 
weight of the mechanism and facilitating its manipula- 
tion. The success of the machine on the work for which 
it was designed has led to its use in connection with 
other work. Where the work itself does not furnish 
means of fastening the feeding device, the same bushing 
and split nut are inserted within a special bearing sup- 
ported by a bracket fastened to the stand holding the 
work. 

—_ 


Industrial Conditions in the Indiana Gas Belt. 





With the discovery >f ‘iatural gas the central part of 
Indiana became one of t: > greatest manufacturing cen- 
ters in the world, dotted as it is with glass factories, iron 
mills, tin plate factories, furnit*re factories and a variety 
of other industrial concerns at. .cted by a cheap and 
plentiful fuel. The exhaustion of this fuel threatens to 
dethrone the Indiana gas belt from its high place in the 
industrial world. Fortunately, however, Indiana is as 
rich in coal as she was in natural gas, but the change 
from the one fuel to the other means a great expense for 
new equipment. The question of transportation of coal 
in needed large quantities has also to be faced by manu- 
facturers, who, outside of fuel considerations, might pre 
fer to be nearer the sources of their raw material. Many 
to whom a gas fuel is vital have put in producer gas 
plants. Others, who have decided to remain in Indiana 
and use coal, have purchased coal lands, so as to be cer- 
tain of a continued and sufficient supply. A number of 
large manufacturers in the gas belt are attempting to 
get over the transportation problem by discussing the 
formation of a company to purchase the old Midland 
Railroad, now the Central Indiana, owned jointly by the 
Big Four and the Pennsylvania companies, and convert it 
exclusively into a coal carrying road. 


eg 


The Boston & Albany Division of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad are to equip the short Newton Lower Falls 
branch with a trolley system for purposes of economy. 
At present an engine and one car are required to handle 
this traffic, which is expensive. The company will buy 
their power. This is the first instance of the Boston & 
Albany adopting electric motive power. The officials of 
the road state that it is not an experiment with a view 
to equipping other branches but merely an instance where 
a trolley line will be vastly cheaper than steam. How- 
ever, there are other short branches on the system where 
it is believed electric traction would also be the cheaper. 
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THE 


Report on Army Ordnance. 


Important Recommendations Submitted by 
General Crozier, 





WasHinoton, D. C., November 17, 1903.—Gen. Wil- 
liam Crozier, chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, has for- 
warded to the Secretary of War his annual report upon 
the work of the bureau during the past fiscal year. In 
addition to very gratifying progress in the efforts being 
made to staudardize the small army, field artillery and 
coast defense guns, the bureau has conducted a series of 
interesting tests at the Watervliet and Watertown ar- 
senals for the purpose of developing high speed tool 
steels and of determining the relative efficiency of car- 
bon and nickel steels for gun and carriage forgings. An 
important feature of the report that will doubtless at- 
tract much attention is a recommendation made with 
teference to coast defenses for our insular possessions, a 
suggestion that opens up an interesting field to manufac- 
turers and inventors. Following is an abstract of Gen- 
eral Crozier’s report: 

During the past year the model of a new magazine 
rifle has been perfected, designed for all arms of the 
service. It has a barrel but 24 inches in length, enabling 
the carbine to be dispensed with. The Department is 
making a special effort to develop a thoroughly efficient 
automatic musket, but no model of satisfactory mechan- 
ical action has been presented to the bureau. Experi- 
ments with automatic pistols and their trial in the hands 
of troops have continued during the year. The Depart- 
ment will continue to give attention to this subject, which 
is more advanced than that of the automatic musket. 


Big Guns for Coast Defense. 


The first 16-inch gun for coast defense has been com- 
pleted, and its proof firing has been attended with entire 
success. At the fourth round with a charge of 640 
pounds of Du Pont’s smokeless powder and a 2400-pound 
projectile, a velocity of 2317 feet per second, with a pres- 
sure of 36,700 pounds per square inch was attained. That 
the design and construction of such a huge weapon should 
be successfully accomplished without a mishap of any 
kind and that the calculated ballistic results should be 
so accurately verified are subjects of gratification. The 
use of smokeless powder in such large charges was be- 
yond the experience of the world, and the demonstra- 
tion that it would when so used follow the same law of 
burning as with charges of the size previously employed 
is a service to the art of the construction of ordnance. 
Whether this gun will be reproduced for use in seacoast 
fortifications is a matter still to be determined. 

Work upon the new 3-inch field artillery is progressing 
satisfactorily at the Rock Island Arsenal, although much 
difficulty has been encountered in procuring the necessary 
high grade steel. The work of manufacture, in connec- 
tion with the work required for gauges, test tools and 
models, has necessitated the employment of a_ higher 
class of machinists, and a consequent increase in the 
average rate of pay. The use of pressed steel for many 
of the. parts of the new carriages, limbers and caissons 
required the purchase of hydraulic presses for its manu- 
facture... The work of manufacture has, however, not 
been delayed for the lack of these tools, arrangements 
having been made for the limited use of hydraulic 
presses in the vicinity. 

An Automobile Forge. 

With a view to ascertaining the merits of power trans- 
portation for artillery wagons the Department has pur- 
chased during the year, under specifications prepared by 
it; an- automobile battery wagon and forge. This wagon 
wis selected for,such equipment, as it is generally parked 
nent lines-of communication and is not required to trav- 
erse country of the character likely to be encountered by 
pieces in taking pesitien. for engagement. It is a com- 
bined «supply -and:-stere wagon and workshop, and is 
equipped with a-gasoline engine of a rated capacity of 28 
horse-power, of: the -four-cylinder type. The maximum 
speeit developed is about;12-miles per hour, insuring, it is 
thought; power/enaugh:to-transport the wagon at reduced 
rates of sped over all kinds of ground. At the front end 
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of the wagon a winch has been provided with suita 
connections to the engine to pull the wagon forward i 
should happen to be stalled in the mud. Machinis 
carpenters’, saddlers’ and farriers’ tools and supplies : 
spare parts in sufficient quantities are carried. 
weight of the wagon, loaded, will be about 10,000 poun 
Upon the receipt of the wagon, which is expected in 
short time, a series of experiments in the field will 
made, from which useful results are expected. 

The progress in the development and manufacture 
coast defense guns and ammunition during the past y« 
has been entirely satisfactory. A number of rapid fi 
6-inch guns have been completed and have developed 
velocity of 2600 feet per second. One high power 12-in 
breech loading rifle, model of 1900, has been mounted ji 
New York harbor and tested. This gun, firing a pr 
jectile weighing 1048 pounds with a velocity of 2550 fe 
per second, has a calculated muzzle penetration of 371 
inches of face hardened armor. Two more guns of thi: 
type are completed, and eight are nearing completion 
The development in high powered guns of large caliber 
in recent years may be shown by comparing the muzzle 
energies of the 12-inch breech loading rifle, model of 1888. 
using brown powder, and the same for the 12-inch breech 
loading rifle, model of 1900. The model 1888 gun gave 
28,000 foot-tons of energy at the muzzle, while the mode! 
1900 gives 45,000 foot-tons, an increase of about 60 per 
cent. 

The manufacture of smokeless powder is progressing 
satisfactorily. No modification of the composition has 
been made and the results obtained, although not as good 
as are hoped for, are believed to be equal to those given 
by any powder made abroad. 


Gun Carriages by Contract. 

The manufacture of seacoast carriages during the 
year has progressed without interruption to the extent 
permitted by appropriations made at the last session of 
Congress for the purpose. In addition to the limited 
number of carriages being manufactured at Watertown 
Arsenal, contracts exist with the following private manu- 
facturers, viz.: For 15-pounder guns, carriages and am- 
munition, with the Driggs-Seabury Gun & Ammunition 
Company and the Bethlehem Steel Company; for 6-inch 
barbette carriages, model of 1900, with the Builders Iron 
Foundry; and for 12-inch disappearing carriages, with 
the Midvale Steel Company. 

The manufacture of 6-inch barbette carriages has been 
delayed somewhat by the failure of American spring 
makers to furnish satisfactory counter recoil springs, and 
to a certain extent the delivery of the carriages has been 
interfered with by the unsuccessful efforts of the Depart 
ment to procure shields for them at satisfactory prices. 

The heavy armament of the seacoast defense is in a 
very satisfactory state of advancement, and the bureau 
therefore is not submitting this year any estimates for 
forgings for heavy guns and is contemplating building 
only two carriages for heavy guns which are in course 
of construction. 

Defenses for Insular Possessions. 

The importance of putting the insular possessions of 
the United States inte a state of defense is urged, and in 
this connection General Crozier says: 

Although it may be a question as to the extent to which th 
Philippine Islands may be required to endure the expense neces 
sary for the maintenance of peace and security and civil orde 
therein, it would seem undoubtedly that that which is due t 
their equipment as an outpost guarding the interests of th: 
United States in the Far East should be borne by the genera 
Government. Estimates for commencing the work of armamen 


of seaconst fortifications therein will be submitted, which will | 


less in amount because of some useful guns already on hand an 
available. 


High Speed Tool Steel. 

Tests of various high speed tool steels were conducte 
at Watervliet Arsenal during the year. The usual cu 
ting speed for rough turning and boring oil tempere: 
forgings has been about 8 feet a minute, with a feed o 
0.08 inch in turning and 0.03 inch in boring, the depth o 
the cut varying according to the amount of metal to b 
removed. With high speed tools now in use the cu! 
ting speed for rough boring has been increased to 15 t 
18 feet a minute, and for rough turning to 18 to 26 fee’ 
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a minute, the feed remaining the same, and it has been 
found that even with these speeds the tools do not require 


regrinding as often as formerly. The adoption of high 
speed tool steel has, therefore, resulted in a material 
saving of time and expense in the machining of all sizes 
of gun forgings, but it is greater in the case of large forg- 
ings, where the time of setting forms a smaller and the 
actual cutting time forms a large percentage of the total 
time required to finish the piece. In the case of small pieces 
the average saving amounts to 10 to 20 per cent., and in 
large forgings from 20 to 40 per cent. A further saving 
is made in the case of the larger calibers of guns by 
turning the outside while finish boring is in progress. 
This was impossible formerly, since the rate of rotating 
of the gun required to obtain a proper boring speed gave 
a turning speed which was beyond the capacity of the 
tools. Very good results have been obtained with these 
steels in finish turning the outside surfaces of guns, but 
a satisfactory shrinkage surface cannot be obtained with 
a cutting speed greatly above that at which tempering 
tools may be run. Owing to the high first cost of this 
steel, the savings resulting from its use will not be ap- 
parent until the shops are completely supplied with tools 
made of it, but in the long run material economies will 
result. 

Considerable delay has been experienced by the De- 
partment in procuring material for the manufacture of 
carriages at the Watertown Arsenal, especially in the pro- 
curing of steel castings. This lack of ability to procure 
steel castings, especially for repairs, and the delay inci- 
dent thereto, has caused the Department to take measures 
to install a small steel casting plant of about 2 tons ca- 
pacity at this arsenal, which, it is hoped, will be in run- 
ning order during the early part of the next fiscal year. 


Carbon and Nickel Steel. 


Respecting investigations of the relative qualities of 
carbon and nickel steels conducted at the Watertown 
Arsenal, current statements have met with further con- 
firmation in the present series of tests—i. e., that higher 
elastic limit and tensile strength, accompanied by tough- 
ness, result from the addition of nickel to the metal. 
Under repeated alternate stresses of tension and com- 
pression the two steels behave in a similar manner, and 
ultimate rupture may be accomplished in each without the 
display of sensible elongation or contraction of area. 
The properties of a given steel are so modified by heat 
and mechanical treatment that special attention has been 
given to it, as found in its natural state in the ingot. In 
these tests attention has been directed to local spots of 
weakness, which, in the specimens thus far tested, have 
been more frequently encountered in nickel steel than in 
carbon steel. These local defects appear after the metal 
has been ruptured as bands or streaks of light colored 
metal, with smooth, splendent surfaces. Their presence 
has not been explained, nor has any difference in the 
structure or chemical composition been accounted for. 
So far as known, heat treatment of the metal by anneal- 
ing at a suitable temperature, while improving the metal 
as a whole, does not modify the deleterious influence of 
these local defects. we S. 6 
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Dispatches from Birmingham, Ala., state that the 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad has received and ac- 
‘epted 150 cars of steel rails from the Ensley plant of 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railway Company, which 
will be laid on its Altoona branch, now being con- 
tructed. This is said to be the first time in the history 
f the South that a Southern railroad has received 
Southern made steel rails for extensive use. The con- 
signment is a portion of 30,000 tons for the road, to be 
nade at the Ensley plant. 


At the convention of the International Union of Ele- 
ator Constructors, held in New York last September, it 
vas resolved that the»sunion issue a monthly journal to 
‘ontain matters of interest to their craft. The initial 
iumber is just out. General Secretary-Treasurer Henry 


Snow, Chicago, is the editor. 
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Ore Production Smaller in 1904. 


DULUTH, MINN., November 14, 1903.—So much ore is 
in stock at lower lake points, especially at Conneaut, 
that it is quite possible the production of 1904 will be 
comparatively small. It is understood to be the policy of 
steel interests to use up most of the ore on hand before 
shipping as heavily as in the recent past. Ore is piled 
about Conneaut that was taken down the lakes more 
than a year ago, and the vicinity of the docks there is 
crowded with ores of all grades. Restrictions at furnaces 
will have a very decided influence on stocks at these 
lower lake points. About half a dozen mines of the 
Mesaba still forward ore, and possibly twice as many on 
other ranges. Every mine of the Vermillion is down. 
The great mines of the United States Steel Corporation 
have shipped as follows, according to figures furnished 
The Iron Age to-day by First Vice-President James Gay- 
ley: 

Mesaba range: Fayal mine, 1,460,815 tons; Adams, 1,109,798 
tons, and Spruce, 585,815 tons. The two last should be classed 
as one mine and are so in genera! results given by the company. 
With the exception of a milling pit their product is all hoisted. 


Mountain Iron, 1,342,697 tons; Hull, 433,302 tons; Burt, 631,- 
147 tons. 


Vermillion range: Chandler, 460,548 tons; 
tons. 

Gogebie range: Norrie, 700,891 tons. 

Marquette range: Lake Superior group, 620,000 tons. 

Menominee range: Chapin, 704,114 tons; Aragon, 522,035 
tons. 

These are not, of course, all the mines of the corpora- 
tion, or a majority of them. They include simply the big 
shippers. The list is unique, in that no other country can 
furnish anything like it, and in that it is all from one 
company. The total Minnesota shipments by the Corpor- 
ation were 9,226,815 tons, against 10,571,260 tons for the 
season of 1902. 


Pioneer, 596,780 


Operations on the Menominee Range. 


Metropolitan, in the Felch Mountain country, Meno- 
minee range, does not appear to share the quiet that has 
overtaken many mines of that district. This is odd, as 
the village had not been active as a mining section for 
many years until within the past few months, when G. 
A. St. Clair, of Duluth, began working there in the old 
and abandoned mines. At the Metropolitan, Northern 
and Calumet mines underground work is to be very ac- 
tive all winter. Northern has ceased shipping and is 
now stockpiling. There is no local unemployed labor, and 
more men are getting to work in the mines daily. 

At Great Western Mine, Crystal Falls, the pumps 
have been pulled and the workings are filled with water. 
A serious cave in has taken place about the shaft, and it 
is expected that it will cause much trouble. 

Exploration on the Gibson Mine, by the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company, has ceased, as late results were most 
unsatisfactory, and the option is surrendered. The com- 
pany have worked under this option about four years 
and have done a most thorough job. The property has 
been ,.peculiarly encouraging at all times, leading on by 
the highest promise of ore in quantity and high grade 
just ahead. 

The Marquette Range. 

Cleveland-Cliffs Lake mine, at Ishpeming, is to be 
equipped with a fine new power station of the latest de- 
sign in a stone building. Fuel will be fed by mechanical 
stokers. The hoist will be a Sullivan, with 7-foot drums, 
driven by a 20 x 42 Corliss engine. A 50-drill Nord- 
berg compressor will be installed. The new 400-foot 
vertical shaft close by the station will be topped by a 
steel head frame. At this mine they have a distance of 
3000 feet from some stopes to the shaft, and tramming 
is done by electric power. Ore is mined on the second 
and third levels. The mine is under old Lake Angeline, 
and there is still occasional trouble from the breaking 
through of the soft cream-like mud of the lake bed, 
which is still as soft as ever, though the lake was 
pumped dry seven or eight years ago. The grade of the 
ore is not so high as had been expected, but the mine con- 
tains a large amount of ore. 

Explorations by drill are to be renewed at Barasa 
mine by the operating company. This property has been 
under exploration by both the Oliver and Cleveland-Cliffs 
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companies, who found nothing to warrant taking the 
property. 

Republic mine has cleaned up its stock pile, and is 
closed for the winter as far as shipments are concerned. 

Hemlock, at Amasa, is increasing its underground 
force, and will operate heavily through the season, stock- 
ing a large amount of ore. 

Copper Mining Notes. 


In the lake copper country mines are cleaning up 
their docks. Not a smelter on the lake has any copper 
on hand, while the Calumet & Hecla Company are ship- 
ping mineral to their Buffalo smelters as fast as possi- 
ble. Copper shipments from Lake Superior, for the sea- 
son of navigation, have been, to November 1, for 1903, 
91,658 tons; 1902, 97,056 tons; 1901, 83,212 tons; 1900, 
110,423 tons. 

A new mine, the Michigan, has just entered the list 
in Ontonagon County, whose first rock is now going to 
Mass mine mill. It will operate one head at that mill 
until a mill of its own is ready. Michigan is the reor- 
ganization of old Minnesota mine, which in early days of 
lake mining produced copper enough to pay nearly $2,000,- 
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Hot Water Meters in Boiler Plant Practice. 


BY JOHN A. DREW. 


Every engineer who has control of a boiler plant must 
feel the necessity for having some simple device by which 
the amount of water fed to the boiler can be accurately 
measured. With such an appliance at hand it becomes 
an easy matter to test the evaporative values of various 
coals with a view to determining which is the most eco- 
nomical in developing power. 

There was a time when it was not necessary to keep 
a close record of the cost of operation of large power 
plants, but now the ever increasing competition and the 
necessity of lowering the cost of production demand the 
very closest scrutiny into every possible source of econ- 
omy. With the introduction of electricity and the conse- 
quent installation of large central power stations, and in 
large manufacturing establishments where the cost of 
power is an important item in the costof the product, a very 
careful record should be kept of the performance of the 
boiler plant, and there are probably few plants to-day 
that do not keep close records of coal consumption. But 





Fig. 1.—Worthington Duplex Water Meter. 
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000 in dividends. It is noted from the fact that the 
largest mass of native copper ever seen on Lake Superior, 
540 tons weight, was found in its underground workings, 
where it had been left by prehistoric miners. Their at- 
tempts to move the great mass with their skids under- 
neath and their cuttings from it were easily observable 
by the miners who found it. 

Lake stockholders in the Bisbee, Arizona, group of cop- 
per properties have been much interested this week over 
developments in the Lake Superior Pittsburgh, whose 
south drift, 1000-foot level, has been in good copper for 
some time. On Friday the average of the breast of the 
drift was 34 per cent. copper, and for a week it has been 
from 7 per cent. up. Calumet & Arizona, the original 
mine of this group, is making an average of 2,550,000 
pounds of copper monthly, and this week cut rich ores in 
several points on the 1150-foot level. D. E. W. 


OO 


Suit has been entered against the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, at Harrisburg, Pa., the result of which will 
determine the right of a company to dump slag into a 
running stream, thereby changing the course of the cur- 
rent. The company are alleged to have so obstructed 
the flow of the Susquehanna River at Steelton by de- 
posits of slag from the furnaces there as to cause se- 
rious damage to an island in the stream. 





while this is valuable information in itself, it gives only 
part of the data that should be obtained. If the amount 
of water evaporated is not known, there is no way of 
separating the performance of the boiler itself from the 
rest of the plant. This separation is important, indicat 
ing, as it does, the efficiency of the boilers; it shows when 
the boiler is affected by scale or soot and determines the 
most economical fuel, as well as the best method of fir 
ing, either by hand or by mechanical stokers. 

In the past, the customary method of determining the 
amount of boiler feed water has been by weighing or 
measuring it. This is a very laborious method, even for 
short tests, and is utterly impracticable for daily work 
The use of the feed water meter, on account of its sim- 
plicity and reliability in evaporative tests, is now quite 
generally adopted by engineers for daily work, as well as 
for trial tests. 

Among the more reliable test meters are those of th: 
positive displacement type, a well-known example ot 
which is that introduced about 50 years ago by Henry R 
Worthington. In this meter were embodied the prin 
ciples of the duplex pump, previously invented by M1) 
Worthington. As shown in Fig. 1, two double acting 
pistons are arranged in parallel cylinders, each by it: 
motion operating the valve of the other piston. Since n 
water can pass through the meter without complet: 
strokes of the pistons, all the water is accurately meas 
ured. The strokes of the piston are counted by a train of 
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gears moving pointers upon a dial face, thus indicating 
directly the amount of water used. At the end of each 
stroke the piston is brought to rest by an adjustable buf- 
fer, which determines the length of the stroke. One or 
the other of the pistons is constantly in motion, allowing 
a uniform flow of water, free from pulsation or shock. 
The meters are noiseless in their performance. They are 
designed and constructed of materials uniformly affected 
by expansion and contraction in passing water of varied 
degrees of temperature, thus further assuring their ac- 
curacy aS measuring devices. 

Calibration of one of these duplex meters has shown 
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this arrangement it is possible to test the meter as fre 
quently as desired. By setting the cocks A and B and 
breaking the couplings F and C the meter may be re 
moved without interrupting the operation of the boiler 
plant in any way. C is a gauge for indicating pressure, 
D is a thermometer for indicating the temperature of the 
water, H and J are pipe couplings. These connections 
should all be made of brass. 

Correct records of boiler performance may thus be ob- 
tained with slight expense and trouble. In these present 
times, when saving of fuel is sought in every direction, 
the use of a feed water meter is nearly indispensable to 





Fig. 2.—Best Method of Piping Up Water Meter. 
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‘that its registration varied by only one-fifth of 1 per cent. 
from the actual tank measurements. This is considered 
a very satisfactory showing for ordinary every day work. 
To obtain correct results, these test meters should be 
properly applied for operation; the size selected should 
be ample for the service, insuring slow piston speed; pipe 
conections should be made so that at any time the meter 
can be cut out for examination or repairs without shut- 
ting down the boilers. 

Fig. 2 shows in plan and elevation a suitable method 
of connecting up the meter for purposes of special tests, 
as well as for every day record. In the illustrations A 
and B are three-way cocks, for use in directing the water 
through the meter or around it on the way to the boiler. 
The angle valve E in the by-pass provides means for call- 
brating the meter by conducting water to measuring or 
weighing tanks after its passage through the meter. By 





good management and economic operation of boiler plants 
of moderate as well as large size.’ 


$$$ aa 


A combination metallic plate has been recently pat- 
ented in Germany which is formed by the use of alumi- 
num, copper and soft steel. It may be called cold welding, 
inasmuch as the aluminum is heated to only 800 degrees 
in the process. A sheet of copper is roughened in a sand 
blast and then rubbed with a bar of aluminum; a thin 
plate of aluminum is then laid on both sides of the copper 
and heated to 800 degrees conjointly, and put in rolls, 
which weld the whole homogeneously and produce a 
plate which has its uses for certain purposes. It is being 
introduced by the German Wachwitz Metal Company of 
Hersbruck, Germany 
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The National Founders’ Association. 
SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, 





In our last issue the proceedings were reported of the 
opening session of the seventh annual convention of the 
National Founders’ Association, on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 11, at the New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
The second session was held on Thursday morning, the 
first business taken up being the report of the Committee 
on Uniform Agreements. Antonio C. Pessano of Detroit 
read the report of the committee, in which was detailed 
the manner in which the committee had endeavored to 
perform the work intrusted to them. They submitted in 
connection with the report a book of 75 printed pages, 
in which they gave the text of agreements made in differ- 
ent localities between foundrymen and the Iron Molders’ 
Union of North America, showing the great variation in 





ISAAC W. FRANK, President. 


the terms agreed upon. The report referred to the efforts 
made in conferences with the executive officers of the 
union to have all limits on day or piece work abolished. 
The Philadelphia agreement was alluded to as evidence 
of the success of this movement. On August 4, 1903, the 
local union of the Iron Molders’ Union of North America 
in that city passed a resolution abolishing the limit exist- 
ing at that time on the earning capacity of the piece work 
molders under their jurisdiction. The action of this 
character could be secured was strong evidence that simi- 
lar action could be had in other localities if the members 
of the association co-operated with one another in en- 
deavoring to accomplish the purpose. 

Mr. Pessano explained that the committee thought it 
advisable to take up one branch of the trade at a time, 
and after a uniform agreement was secured in that line 
to proceed to other branches. A great deal of interesting 
correspondence with the officers of the Iron Molders’ 
Union was submitted, showing how thoroughly this ques- 
tion had been discussed. The committee suggested the 
advisability of making all agreements expire on the same 
day. They recommended that the basic principles con- 
tained in the uniform agreement should be maintained in 
all relations with the Iron Molders’ Union. This cer- 
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tainly would be done if a uniform agreement was adopted 
leaving the basic rate of wages to be settled according t 
the conditions prevailing in particular localities. Th 
report was received, thanks were tendered to the com 
mittee for the acceptable manner in which they had per 
formed their work, and a motion was adopted that th« 
committee should be continued for the purpose of advanc 
ing the interest of the association along the lines 
which had been undertaken. Another motion was 
adopted, reaffirming the position taken by the associatior 
last year in favor of a uniform agreement in all localities 

Daniel Davenport of Bridgeport, Conn., representing 
the American Anti-Boycott Association, was introduced 
and made an address setting forth the objects aimed at 
by his organization, giving a very interesting statement 
of what had been accomplished in successfully defending 
members from boycotts. 

C. Bermingham of Kingston, Canada, for the Commit- 
tee on Finance, submitted a report outlining a plan for 
the future regulation of the revenues of the association. 
Mr. Bermingham supplemented the report with a very 
strong argument in favor of the plans suggested by the 
committee, in which he showed thorough familiarity with 
his subject and convinced his hearers that the committee 
had made no mistake in putting him forward as their 
spokesman. The recommendations made in this report 
were referred to the incoming Administrative Council for 
their guidance. 

The greater part of this session was occupied in the 
discussion of matters relating to the policy of the associ- 
ation, in which subjects of great interest were touched 
upon, but no action was taken which can be here made 
a matter of record. 

During the recess between the morning and afternoon 
sessions the members of the convention and their ladies 
proceeded to the White House to pay their respects to the 
President. Each was formally introduced to President 
Roosevelt and was greeted with a hearty handshake. 


Closing Session. 


The final session of the convention was held on Thurs- 
day afternoon. A resolution which caused animated discus- 
sion was introduced by a member, proposing to make it 
the policy of the association that whenever trouble arises 
in a shop of one of the members and all attempts at con- 
ciliation or arbitration have failed, so that a strike en- 
sues, it shall be pressed to a conclusion and the shop 
shall thereafter be made an open shop. The discussion 
which was thus precipitated indicated very clearly that a 
militant spirit had been awakened, and that the general 
sentiment, so far as shown by the speakers, was in favor 
of taking such action on labor questions as would in the 
future secure greater liberty to the individual workman. 
The resolution was referred to the incoming Adminis- 
trative Council. 

A resolution was offered favoring the adoption of the 
principles laid down by the Anthracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission—namely, “That no person shall be refused em- 
ployment, or in any way discriminated against, on ac- 
count of membership or nonmembership in any labor or- 
ganization;- and that there shall be no discrimination 
against, or interference with, any employee who is not a 
member of any labor organization by members of such 
organization.” After some discussion it was decided that 
as the subject matter of this resolution came clearly un- 
der the scope of the work of the Committee on Uniform 
Agreements, it should be referred to that committee, 
which was accordingly done. 

A motion was also adopted requesting the Committee 
on Uniform Agreements to communicate with each mem- 
ber of the association and ask for his written opinion as 
to what should be embodied in such an agreement. 

O. P. Letchworth of the Committee on Nominations 
reported a list of names recommended for the several 
elective offices, on which ballots were separately taken, 
and all the persons named were elected unanimously, as 
follows: 

President, Isaac W. Frank, United Engineering & 
Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vice-President, Antonio C. Pessano, Great Lakes En- 
gineering Works, Detroit, Mich. 

Treasurer, State Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich. (John 
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Russel of the Russel Wheel & Foundry Company, De- 
oit, Mich., who had been treasurer since 1900, declined 
» serve any longer in this capacity.) 

Secretary, A. E. McClintock, Detroit, Mich. 

First District CoMMITTEE.—H. A. Carpenter, chair- 
an, A. Carpenter & Sons Foundry Company, Providence, 

I.; George H. Gibby, vice-chairman, Condor Iron 
suundry Company, Boston, Mass.; F. B. Farnsworth, 
icLagon Foundry Company, New Haven, Conn.; P. E. 
yanning, Birmingham Iron Foundry Company, Derby, 
mn.; David Hunt, Jr., Baush Machine Tool Company, 
ringfield, Mass. 

Seconp Districr CoMMITTEE.—H. Van Atta, chair- 
in, J. L. Mott Iron Works, New York ; James McNaugh- 
n, vice-chairman, American Locomotive Company, Sche- 
ectady, N. Y.; R. C. Oliphant, Trenton Malleable Iron 

Company, Trenton, N. J.; F. E. Wheeler, International 
lleater Company, Utica, N. Y.; H. W. Wendt, Buffalo 
Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

THirp District CoMMITTEE.—W. S. Hallowell, chair- 
man, Harrison Safety Boiler Works, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
W. H. McFadden, vice-chairman, Mackintosh, Hemphill 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Howard Carlton, South Balti- 
more Foundry, Baltimore, Md.; B. J. Walker, Erie Mal- 
leable Iron Company, Erie, Pa.; John E. Harbster, Read- 
ing Hardware Company, Reading, Pa. 

FourtH District CoMMITTEE.—J. D. Leary, chairman, 
Queen City Foundry Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. D. 
Sayle, vice-chairman, City Foundry Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; H. J. Boggis, Taylor & Boggis Foundry Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; C. H. Morgan, Morgan Engineering 
Company, Alliance, Ohio; H. C. Ryding, Lorain Foun- 
dry Company, Lorain, Ohio. 


Firth District COoMMITTEE.—H. K. McLean, chair- 
man, Link-Belt Machinery Company, Chicago, Ill.; C. 
Rk. Stephens, vice-chairman, Moline Plow Company, Mo- 
line, Ill.; Ferd. Schwedtmann, Magnetite Foundry Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; John L. Ketcham, Brown-Ketcham 
Iron Works, Indianapolis, Ind. ; Robert Vierling, Vierling, 
McDowell & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sixta Districr ComMMirTrer.—Irving H. Reynolds, 
chairman, Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
C. M. Power, vice-chairman, St. Paul Foundry Company, 
St. Paul, Minn.; T. J. Neacy, Filer & Stowell Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; O. P. Kinnard, Kinnard-Haines Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. M. Wallis, J. I. Case Plow 
Works, Racine, Wis. 

SEVENTH District COoMMITTEE.—W. F. Angus, chair- 
man, Montreal Steel Works, Montreal, Canada; Frederick 
Nicholls, vice-chairman, Canada Foundry Company, Lim- 
ited, Toronto, Canada; Charles H. Carrier, Carrier, Laine 
« Co., Levis, Quebec, Canada; H. Cockshutt, Cockshutt 
low Company, Limited, Brantford, Ontario, Canada; R. 
J. Whyte, Frost & Wood Company, Limited, Smith Falls, 
Ontario, Canada. 


& Co., 


EIGHTH DIstTRICT COMMITTEE.—E. Van Winkle, chair- 
an, E. Van Winkle Gin & Machine Works, Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. D. Tynes, vice-chairman, Hardie-Tynes Foundry 
« Machine Company, Birmingham, Ala.; A. D. Schofield, 
S. Schofield’s Sons Company, Macon, Daniel 
Smith, Continental Gin Company, Birmingham, Ala.; A. 
De Loach, De Loach Mill Mfg. Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the president to 
ider most profuse thanks to John R. Russel for his 
ng and satisfactory service as treasurer. The president 
‘formed this duty in an exceedingly pleasant manner, 
lich was roundly applauded by the convention. An- 
other resolution was adopted expressing deep regret at 
e absence of President F. T. Towne and voicing 
knowledgment of the obligation due him for services 
idered to the association during the past year. The 
ivention then adjourned sine die, after which the mem- 

‘s of the new Administrative Council, which is com- 
sed of the chairmen and vice-chairmen of the district 
nmittees, together with the president, vice-president 

1 treasurer of the association, held a meeting for the 
isideration of a number of matters pressing for their 
tention. One of these was the election of a com- 
ssioner to succeed John A. Penton, who had declined 
serve any longer in this capacity. O. P. Briggs of the 


Ga.; 
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Minneapolis Steel & Machine Company, Minneapolis, 


Minn., was selected as his successor. 


List of Those in Attendance, 
Following is a list of the members present: 

Tsaac W. Frank and C. H. Booth, United Engineering & Foundry 
Company, Vittsburgh, Va 
John R. Wheel & 

Mich. 
W. F. 
ce 


Russel, Russel Foundry Company, Detroit, 

Angus, Montreal Steel Works, Montreal, Quebec 

Benners, Birmingham Machine & Foundry Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala 

O. P. Briggs, Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Willis Brown, Walker Foundry Company, Erie, Pa. 

H. A. Carpenter, A. Carpenter & Sons Foundry Company, Provl- 
dence, R. I. 


W. S. Hallowell, Harrison Safety Boiler Works, Philadelphia. 
J. D. Leary, Queen City Foundry Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
H. K. McLean, Link-Beit Machinery Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Irving H. Reynolds, Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wm. M. Taylor, Chandler & Taylor Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


R. D Reed, H. B. Smith Company, Westfield, Mass. 
H. Van Atta, J. L. Mott Tron Works, New York. 
J. H. Webster, Variety Iron Works Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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kr. T. TOWNBE, Retiring President 


W. H. Pfahler, Abram Cox Stove Company, Philadelphia 

C. Bermiugham, Canadian Locomotive Company, Kingston, Ont. 

KE. A. Watson, Caldwell-Watson Foundry & Machine Company, 
Birmingham, Ala 

F. E. Wheeler, International Heater Company, Utica, N. Y. 

Arthur A. Brown, Rarig Engineering Company, Columbus, Ohio 

Robert Vierling, Vierling, McDowell & Co., Chicago. 

©. P. Letchworth and J. C. Bradley, Pratt & Letchworth Com 
pany, Buffalo, N. \ 

Jos. A. Stone, Riverside Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. L. Newcomb, International Steam Pump Company, Holyoke, 
Mass 

Frederick G. Evans, Mahoning 
Youngstown, Ohiv 

Harry A. Boyd, Youngstown Engineering Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio 

«‘arl Horix, Gece. B. Sennett Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

G. A. Doeright, Falcon Bronze Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

rt. J. Neavy, Filer & Stowell Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Jno. M. Taylor, Taylor-Forbes Company, Guelph, Ont. 

H. W. Hoyt and P. W. Gates, Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago 

F. D. Howard, Lamb Knitting Machine Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 

R. J. Whyte, Frost & Wood Company, 
Ont. 

David Hunt, Jr., 

Mass. 

Caldwell, Crane Companv, Chicago 


Foundry & Machine Company 


Limited, Smith's Falls, 


Baush Machine Tool Company, Springfield, 


A. J. 
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®. H. Fairweather, M. B. Kennedy and John C. Judge, Kennedy 
Valve Mfg. Company, New York. 
¥. T. Giblin, Gibiin & Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Chas. M. Jarvis, P. & F. Corbin Company, New Britain, Conn. 
H. S. Hart, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn. 
J. S. Van Cleve, Erie Foundry Company, Erie, Pa. 
Hrederic Nicholls and Geo. W. Watts, Canada Foundry Company, 
Toronto, Ont. 
¢, M. Power, St. Paul Foundry Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
Geo. Q. Thornton, Carondelet Foundry Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
M. H. Baker and Henry F. Arnold, American Tool & Machine 
Company, Boston, Mass. 
W. H. McFadden, Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. T. Speer, Pittsburgh Valve Foundry & Construction Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wm. Butterworth, Deere & Co., Moline, Wis. 
Arthur E. Barlow, Newark, N. J. 
John A. Rathbone, United States Heater Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Samuel E. Hilles, Samuel C. Tatum Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Theodore Bollmann, Bollmann-Wilson Foundry Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. ; 
Andrew N. Petersen, New York. 
W. A. Taylor. Mallary & Taylor Iron Works, Macon, Ga. 
8B. J. Walker, Erie Malleable Iron Company, Erie, Pa. 
HI. W. Bullard, Poughkeepsie Foundry & Machine Company, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
W. H. Shipler, Pennsylvania Engineering Works, New Castle, Pa. 
Josepb Wright, Dominion Radiator Company, Toronto, Ont. 
c va H. Cunningham, Chester Steel Casting Company, Chester, 
>a. 
John Grant, Valley Iron Works, St. Paul, Minn. 
M. H. Murphy, American School Furniture Company, New York. 
A. C. Pessano, Great Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. 
G. R. Luther and F. F. Stockwell, Barbour-Stockwell Company, 
Loston, Mass. 
fF. Macomb Cresson and Caleb Cresson, Jr., George V. Cresson 
Company, Philadelphia. 
¥rank Fiebeger, Akron Foundry Company, Akron, Ohio. 
f. H. Walker, J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company, Racine, 
Wis. 
tas W. Wiard, Syracuse Chilled Plow Company, Syracuse, 
pe is 
A. — Tayior & Boggis Foundry Company, Cleveland, 
0. 
Ww. = Balkwill, Cleveland Steel Casting Company, Cleveland. 
io. 
J. 8. Caffrey, Smith & Caffrey, Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. J. Carroll, Carroll Foundry, Houghton, Mich. 
John K. Gunn, Utica Pipe & Foundry Company, Utica, N. Y. 
J. 8. Stirling, Samuel L. Moore & Sons Company, Elizabeth, N. J. 
James BE. Flynn, Flynn & Emrich Company, Baltimore, Md. 
®amuel A. Kensil and Jacob B. Blankley, Tioga Foundry Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 
©. B. Pierce, Wheeler Foundry Company, Worcester, Mass. 
David Townsend, Eddystone Foundry & Machine Company, Phil- 
adelphia. 
James Eastwood, Benjamin Eastwood Company, Paterson, N. J. 
Edward Maher, Maher & Flockhart, Newark, N. J. 
George S. Rominger, Girard Iron Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
&. N. Sperry, Monumental Bronze Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
John J. Riley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
®. D. Wanning, Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn. 
Hi. T. Hornsby, United Iron Works Company, Springfield, Mo. 
H. B. Goodrich, J. A. & P. E. Dutcher Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gen. Edward Jones, Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y. 
pe ~ Crosby, American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
Hillis L. Rowe, Rensselaer Mfg. Company, Troy, N. Y. 
<. R. Stephens, Moline Plow Company, Moline, III. 
Chas. A. Barnard, Barnard & Leas Mfg. Company, Moline, III. 
i. E. Durant, G. F. Warner Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn. 
Ff. B. Farnsworth, MecLagon Foundry Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 
c. BE. White, Deere & Mansur Company, Moline, III. 
Wm. C. Doherty, Doherty Bros., Lowell, Mass. 
James F. Lannigan, Davis Foundry Company, Lawrence, Mass. 
J. B. Sargent, Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Thos. Devlin, Thos. Devlin Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fred. G. Scholfie!ld, Kabley Foundry Company, Worcester, Mass. 
®. A. Strong and B. F. Lyon, Eaton, Cole & Burnham Company, 
Rridgeport, Conn. 
H. A. Illman, James Barker, Philadelphia. 
¢. 8. Bonsall, Buckeye Engine Company. Salem, Ohio. 
R. M. Bertram, Bertram Engine Works, Toronto, Ont. 
Lyman P. Hubbell, Fillmore Avenug Foundry & Iron Works, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
Wm. Yagle, Yagle Foundry & Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. D. Sayle, City Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
©. L. Munson, Munson Bros. Company, Utica, N. Y. 
J. F. Blauvelt, New England Butt Company, Providence, R. I. 
A. H. Bullard, Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
D. J. Kilby, Kilby Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Thos. H. Savery, Pusey & Jones Company, Wilmington, Del. 
George T. Brown, Brown Cotton Gin Company, New London, 
Conn. 
Jno. E. Mackintosh and E. A. Merrill, McIntosh-Seymour Com- 
pany, Auburn, N. Y. 
R. J. Cleveland, Cleveland & Rarr Foundry Company, Chicago. 
Wm. J. Michel, Tarrant Foundry Company, Chicago, III. 
Alex. Jarecki, Jarecki Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa. 
W. B. Greene, Palmers & De Mooy Foundry Company, Cleveland, 
Vhio. 
Cc. W. Davenport, National Foundry Company, Erie, Pa. 
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c. C. Smith, Union Steel Casting Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 

G. E. Emmons, Edison General Electric Company, Schenec 
mm X 

Edgar McDougall, John McDougall Caledonian Iron Works 
pany, Montreal, Quebec. 

E. L. Dawes and J. F. Whitehead, Standard Sanitary Mfg. « 
pany, Pittsourgh, Pa. 

W. J. Carlin, Thos. Carlin’s Sons Company, Allegheny, Pa. 

Robert Taylor, Taylor, Wilson & Co., Allegheny, Pa. 

T. L. Greenwald, I. & E. Greenwald Company, Cincinnati, 0 

Geo. Rolliags, Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Company, Pittsbu 
Pa. 

Vv. M. Moore, Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Company, Cleveland, 0 

Oliver Phelps, Lorain Foundry Company, Lorain, Ohio. 

James McNaughton, American Locomotive Company, Sch« 
tady, N. Y. 

Omar N. Steele, American Ship Building Company, Clevela 
Ohio. 

H. N. Covell, Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John H. Ricketson, Jr., A. Garrison Foundry Company, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

Thos. E. Durban, Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa. 

E. G. Rippel, Buffalo Foundry Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. L. Herendeen, Herendeen Mfg. Company, Geneva, N. Y. 

S. S. Gould, Gould Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

J. W. Gardner, Gardner Governor Company, Quincy, III. 

W. Strangward, Forest City Foundry & Machine Company, Cleve 
land, Ohio. 

Walter Perry and G. W. Osborn, Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Company, Ansonia, Conn. 

W. H. Morgan, Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio. 

Patrick Kennedy, Kennedy Foundry, Baltimore, Md. 

G. T. Marsh, South Baltimore Steel Car & Foundry Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 

S. H. Chapman and Owen Lloyd, Ontario Wind Engine & Pump 
Company, Toronto, Ont. 

Exile Burgitt, Southern Engine & Boiler Works, Jackson, Tenn 

Stanley G Flagg, Jr., Stanley G. Flagg & Co., Philadelphia. 

Justis H. Schwacke, Wm. Sellers & Co., Philadelphia. 

A. O. Beatty, M. Beatty & Sons, Welland, Ont. 

John W. Logan, Logan Mfg. Company, Pheenixville, Pa. 

H. C. Francis and W. H. Shelmire, Jr., Creswell & Waters Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

W. J, Phillips, Phillips & McLaren, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Henry E. Pridmore and D. F. Pridmore, Chicago, Ill. 

Ward W. Willits, Adams & Westlake Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Richard ©. Oliphant, ‘Trenton Malleable Iron Company, Trenton, 
N. J. 

R. E. Kingsbury, Morgan Construction Company, Worcester, 
Mass 

J. J. Darty, Canadian General Electric Company, Kingston, Ont. 

Cc. D. Marr, Fremont Foundry & Machine Company, Fremont, 
Neb. 

M. Benjamin, Atlanta Machine Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

LD. Lewis Bartlett, Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Thomas Evans, Eynon-Evans Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. 

George A. Farrall, Johnston Harvester Company, Batavia, N. Y. 

H. R. Robinson, Robinson & Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Cc. F. McGilvray and H. E. Myers, Robbins & Myers Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

T. W. Fry, Sullivan Machine Company, Claremont, N. H. 

D. F. O’Neil, Western Foundry Company, Chicago, III. 

J. R. Ketcham, Brown-Ketcham Iron Works, Indianapolis, Ind. 

G. J. Feiss, Superior foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. L. Ide and J. G. Robertson, A. L. Ide & Sons, Springfield, [11 

Alfred T. Green, Vulcan Works, Chester, Pa. 

G. Bartol, Otis Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

R. H. North, North Bros. Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. 

H. Carlton, South Baitimore Steel Car & Foundry Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


E. F. Du Brul, commissioner, and Robert Wuest, se 
retary, National Metal Trades Association, Cincinnati; 
Thomas M. Roche, secretary Cleveland Founders’ Associ 
ation, Cleveland, and Daniel Davenport, American Anti 
Boycott Association, Bridgeport, Conn., were also preset 
during the sessions. 


Members? Banquet. 

The members of the association participated in 
subscription banquet on Wednesday evening. The ba! 
quet was held in one of the dining rooms of the Ne 
Willard Hctel, which was unusually favorable for su: 
a function, as its acoustic properties were far above th: 
ordinarily found in rooms of this character. An orch: 
tra and a glee club rendered numerous musical selecti: 
during the discussion of the menu. The menu card \ 
unique, representing a certificate of stock. The des 
of the usual handsomely engraved stock certificate 
industrial corporations was closely followed, with 
addition that the back bore portraits of the six men \ 
have served as presidents of the association up to | 
meeting—-namely, W. H. Pfahler, P. W. Gates, O. 
Letchworth, H. W. Hoyt, W. D. Sargent and F. T. Tow 
The courses of the menu were cleverly couched in te! 
familiar to foundrymen. 
Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., of Stanley G. Flagg & Co., Ph 
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delphia, officiated as toastmaster during the post-prandial 
exercises, gracefully bearing the exacting duties of that 
position. H. N. Covell of the Lidgerwood Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was first called upon. Mr. Covell paid 
a high tribute to the services rendered the association 
by the absent president, F. T. Towne, announcing that a 
massive silver service of seven pieces of special design 
had been purchased in behalf of the members for pres- 
entation to Mr. Towne, and would be duly forwarded. 
The gift was placed on a side table in the banquet room 
for inspection. A standing toast was drunk to the absent 
president. The toastmaster also called on the following 
individuals: E. F. Du Brul, Commissioner of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association, Cincinnati, Ohio; A. I. 
Findlay, Iron Trade Review, Cleveland, Ohio; O. P. 
Letchworth, Pratt & Letchworth Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
W. H. Pfahler, Abram Cox Stove Company, Philadelphia, 





ANTONIO C. PESSANO, 


Vice-President. 


Pa.; J. H. Webster, Variety Iron Works Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Isaac W. Frank, United Engineering & 
Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and others. The 
most elaborate speeches of the evening were made by 
Messrs. Letchworth and Pfahler, who were alluded to by 
the toastmaster as the statesmen of the association, and 
by Mr. Webster, who was introduced as one of the fight- 
ing members. 
Retirement of John A. Penton. 


The retirement of John A. Penton, commissioner, is a 
severance of his connection with the association. This 
is a matter of more than passing moment to its members. 
Without detracting from the influential part taken by 
others at the inception of the movement, it may be stated 
that to Mr. Penton is due in great measure the credit for 
bringing the organization into existence. His practical 
‘Xperience as a molder, his knowledge of union methods, 
iis wide acquaintance in the foundry trade, and his abil- 
ity to set forth convincingly the benefits of a defense 
issociation, fitted him peculiarly to undertake the work 
f getting the foundry interests outside of the stove trade 
‘0 consider seriously the proposition of forming a na- 
ional organization to handle the labor question. When 
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the association was organized, which was about six years 
ago, the management of labor matters, under the direc- 
tion of the Administrative Council, fell on the secretary, 
and Mr. Penton, who had been elected to that position, 
was soon compelled to devote practically his entire time 
to the discharge of such duties, and thenceforward, until 
the past week, he has been continuously engaged in this 
work. As the business of the association increased it 
was found desirable to relieve Mr. Penton from some of 
his labors, and last year the secretaryship was made 
a separate office from that of commissioner. While the 
association has been liberal in the matter of compensa- 
tion, and the members individually and collectively have 
shown their appreciation of the service rendered by Mr. 
Penton in various complimentary ways, it may be safely 
stated that the value of those services has been far above 
any pecuniary estimate. Mr. Penton proposes to take a 
needed rest, not having definitely decided what special 
direction shall enlist his energy. 


ee 


New England Foundrymen. 


The New England Foundrymen’s Association had 
their monthly meeting and dinner at the Exchange Club, 
Boston, Wednesday, the 11th inst., with a large attend- 
ance, despite the fact that a considerable delegation of 
the members were attending the meeting of the National 
Founders’ Association at Washington, D. C. Vice-Presi- 
dent B. M. Shaw presided in the absence of President 
Henry A. Carpenter, and John Magee acted as secretary 
in place of Fred. F. Stockwell. 

It was announced that the Central Labor Bureau is 
assured, and will be open for the beginning of business 
December 1. As previously stated in The Iron Age, 
the New England Foundrymen’s Association, the Boston 
Metal Trades Association and the New England Iron 
League, acting together through a committee of two from 
each organization, have been considering such a labor 
bureau for some months. The plan is to conduct a bureau 
patterned in a general way after those at Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Worcester and other cities. The beginning will 
be the compilation of the names and histories of em- 
ployees of the various metal trades of Boston and its 
immediate vicinity, the work to be gradually extended 
until it includes most of New England; at any rate, all 
New England east of the Connecticut River. The finan- 
cial arrangements for the support of the bureau are 
already far enough progressed to assure success. 

Thomas D. West of Sharpsville, Pa., read two inter- 
esting papers, one on “The Bottom of a Green Sand 
Mold,” the other on “The Top of a Green Sand Mold.” 
Mr. West illustrated his talks by means of drawings. 
Discussion followed the papers. 

Those present at the meeting were: 

Bartlett M. Shaw and Robert Blythe, Walker & Pratt Mfg. Com- 
pany, Watertown, Mass. 
John Magee and I. W. Winchester, Magee Furnace Company, 

Boston. 

Thomas D. West, Sharpsville, Pa. 
G. H. Carson and Arthur W. Gibby, Mechanics’ Iron Foundry 

Company, Boston. 

A. Carpenter and 8S. F. Patterson, A. Carpenter & Sons Com- 

pany. Providence, R. I. 

A. J. Miller, Jr., Whitehead Bros. Company, Boston. 
*. Hitch, Jr., American Tool & Machine Company, Boston. 
BE. J. Lyon and W. J. Latham, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, 

Providence. R. }. 

RB. C. Saulpaugh, F. O’Brien and B. J. Comley, Victor Metals 

Company, East Braintree, Mass. 

Cc. T. Colvin, Colvin Foundry Company, Providence, R. I. 
J. G. Aldrich, New England utt Company, Providence, R. I. 
Fred. W. Dixon. Taunton Locomotive Mfg. Company, Taunton, 

Mass. 

W. G. Coffin, Springfield Facing Company, Springfield, Mass. 

George H. Lincoln, George H. Lincoln & Co., Boston. 

William lf. Beuse and Farrel M. Galligan, Kinsley Iron & Ma- 
chine Company, Canton, Mass. 

William Harvie and A. G. H. Fitch, Vaughn Machine Company, 

Peabody, Mass. 

Ff. R. Witherly, Charlestown, Mass. 

Harlan W. Cutter, Waltham Foundry Company, Waltham, Mass. 

Richard H. Penney, J. P. Winlock, F. A. Hoyt and S. M. Thomp- 
son, Barbour-Stockwell Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


James E. Hunter and H. E. Wetherbee, James Hunter Machine 
Company, North Adams, Mass. 


~ 


James V. Sullivan and Oscar E. Nutter, Saco & Pettie Machine 


Shops, Newton, Mass. 
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J. E. Plimpton, Norwood, Mass. 

C. C. Boyden, Newton, Mass. 

A. L. Lovejoy and W. J. O’Brien, Becker-Brainard Milling Ma- 
chine Company, Hyde Park, Mass. 

A. Fred. Hamnett, Frank D. Moffat & Co., Boston. 

William J. Breen, with Hugh W. Adams, Boston. 

E. V. Hazard. Old Colony Foundry, East Bridgewater, Mass. 

we Donlon, lL. H. Goodnow Foundry Company, Fitchburg, 

ass. 

oe - Saunders, Saunders & Franklin, chemists, Providence, 
. . 

Fred. D. Thorp and W. D. Ballard, Coburn Trolley Track Com- 
pany. Holyoke, Mass 

J. Bowie, Builders Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 

George H. Gibby and William H. Stafford, Condor Iron Foundry, 
East Boston, Mass. : 

William McElvie, James Gurney & Co., Boston. 

Walter B. Snow and William Sangster, B. F. Sturtevant Com- 
pany, Hyde Park, Mass. 

EB. H. Waldron and W. F. Savage, White-Warner Company, 
Taunton, Mass. 

John Nelson, The Iron Age. 

ae P. Cunningham, Deane Steam Pump Company, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Joseph M. Skulley, Smith & Anthony Company, Boston, Mass. 

W. 8S. White, J. S. White Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 

William A. Crump, Neponset, Mass. 

William EF. Murphy and Patrick Connors, Atlantic Foundry, Bos- 
ion. 

M. J. Dyer, Valley Falls, R. T. 

J. W. Rickardson, Howard & Bullough American Machine Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I. 


ee 


Iron and Steel in Scotland. 





GLascow, November 6, 1903.—There have been many 
quotations from your side for pig iron, steel bars, &c., 
delivered in Glasgow. but no transactions, as far as I 
can learn, have been actually booked here. The first sale 
of 1000 tons of American steel bars at Swansea was 
known here, I think, before New York. Further sales 
have been made up to 80,000 tons, over next six 
months, of American steel bars, or billets, for South 
Wales and Lancashire. It is German steel you have to 
compete against in British markets, and German steel can 
be exported at a loss on production, owing to the bounties 
allowed by the syndicates of manufacturers on all steel 
sent out of the country. 

Pig Iron. 


It is curious how prices of finished iron and steel are 
sustained here, notwithstanding the decline in iron war- 
wants; but then it is to be remembered that all makers’ 
iron has not declined to the same extent. Asa rule, the 
smelters both in Scotland and in Cleveland are so well 
covered with orders that they pay little attention to war- 


rants. The following are the currently quoted prices of 
makers’ iron: 


No. 1. No. 1. 

. ao &, 
G. M. B., Glasgow.......50 6 Clyde, Glasgow......... 61 6 
Monkland, Glasgow......53 6 Carnbroe, Glasgow....... 64 6 
Coltness, Glasgow....... 72 6 Glengarnock, Ardrossan. .60 6 
Summerlee, Glasgow..... 63 6 Eglinton, Ardrossan......54 6 
Gartsherrie, Glasgow... .62 Dalmellington, Ayr...... 54 
Shotts, Glasgow.........65 


Middlesbrough G. M. B., f.0.b. Tees: No. 1, 45 shillings: No. 8, 
43 shillings 3 pence; No. 4 foundry, 43 shillings 3 pence; 
No. 4 forge, 43 shillings 3 pence. 

W. C. hematite, mixed numbers, 56 shillings, Cumberland or Bar- 
row. 

E. C. hematite, 53 shillings, Tees. 

Scotch hematite, 58 shillings, at steel works. 


An interesting shipment of the month is a cargo of 
3000 tons at West Hartlepool for Philadelphia. It is a 
special quality of hematite iron gnd does not affect the 
situation. 

All the business in the iron ring, such as it is, is in 
Cleveland warrants, and they have been more plentifully 
in evidence of late, as if holders were discouraged by re- 
ports and expectations as to movements of American 
iron. The other day a wild statement was put in circula- 
tion here that America was negotiating to send over pig 
iron to Glasgow to be stored on warrants, in order to re- 
lieve her own market and dominate ours, 

Our Scotch iron founders consume Cleveland iron when 
they can get it cheap enough, and they have been having 
a lot of it of late. This demand has kept up the ship- 
ments from the Tees to a surprising extent, but the Conti- 
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nent is also taking a good deal more than one would have 
predicted. The increase of Tees shipments for the year 
so far is about 120,000 tons, and there have also been in- 
creases of 8000 tons in the shipments of manufactured 
iron and of 21,000 tons in the shipments of steel. But 
the shipments of Scotch pig iron have declined by about 
33,600 tons, and as the stocks also have decreased our home 
consumption must have been pretty good. It must decline 
now, to judge from the complaints one hears from steel 
makers and malleable iron makers. Meanwhile the 
quarterly audit of the Board of Conciliation reveals th« 
fact that the average selling price of Scotch pig in the 
Glasgow market during August, September and October 
was £2 11s. 8d. per ton, and this average calls for no 
change in the wages of blast furnacemen. 
Effects of Miners’ Riots in Spain. 

The riotous strikes of miners and others at Bilbao, in 
Spain, caused much anxiety here while they lasted. A 
few days more of them would have sent up the price of 
pig iron, for it is from Bilbao that the Scotch furnaces 
derive nearly all the ore for smelting hematite iron. 
William Baird & Co. and Merry & Cunninghame have 
mines of their own in the south of Spain, and were not 
affected by the disturbances in the Province of Biscay ; 
but all our other smelters require this ore, as do also 
the smelters of steel making iron in Cleveland and South 
Wales. We have a large shipping trade from the Clyde 
with Bilbao, sending out coal, &c., and bringing back ore, 
and several Glasgow firms have business houses there. 
The progress of the strike or riots was, therefore, watched 
with keen interest, and the report of the termination of 
the struggle has been received with much satisfaction. 

The proposal has been renewed in the iron ring for 
some change of system in warrants that will serve to 
attract more outside dealers. Several times of late years 
there have been proposals to cut down G. M. B. warrants 
from 500 tons to 100 tons, so as to multiply scrip and 
encourage speculation on a small scale. I do not share 
the opinion that a reduction in weight in warrants 
would bring about more business—or, rather, more specu- 
lation—for the speculating public are tired of the iron 
ring and find more attractions elsewhere when they 
want to lose money. The Scotch Pig Iron Trade Asso- 
ciation, however, has had the matter under consideration 
this week, and a report has been drawn up by a special 
committee to lay before the whole trade. 

The Barrow and Northwest Districts. 


In our neighboring Barrow district hematite pig iron 
is still quiet. Makers are indifferently supplied with 
orders, and especially so in cases where they have no 
steel works to use up the products of their blast furnaces. 
The demand on steel makers’ account is perhaps better 
this week than it was, and there seems reason to believe 
they will want fuller supplies of metal during the winter 
than they have been getting of late. Stocks are still large 
in the hands of makers. Makers quote 56 shillings for 
mixed Bessemer numbers, net, f.o.b., being a drop of 6 
pence on the week. The steel mills in this district which 
stood idle last week are now in full employ and they 
have work in hand for a few weeks, with prospects of 
a few new orders, but not a great bulk of trade. Indeed, 
it is probable the mills will stop one or two weeks before 
Christmas. The value of heavy rails is steady at about 
£5 5s. per ton. Ship plates are at £5 15s., net, f.o.b. 
Other steel sorts are quiet. 

In the northwest district there has been a steadying 
from the downward tendency, but the position has un- 
dergone no appreciable improvement and the situation 
all through is unsatisfactory. Consumers still buy cau- 
tiously, and although for prompt delivery prices are 
fairly steady low forward quotations continue to be made 
by speculative operators. Most of the forges continue 
short of work, and the new business coming forward is 
small in quantity. An indifferent business continues in 
the steel trade. There is still no improvement to report 
in the engineering trades. Machine tool makers report 
comparatively little new work coming forward, and in 
most cases shops are getting short of orders. In struc: 
tural engineering a moderate amount of activity is main- 
tained, and electrical engineers continue fairly busy 
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me slight improvement is reported in textile machinery 
1 export, but orders are cut for at excessively low 
rures. 
The Coal Trade. 

The Seotch coal trade is in a listless condition, with 
tle hope of improvement this year. It is, however, in 
‘is respect better off that the trouble between the shale 
iners and the oil companies, to which I referred in last 
iter, is now at an end. When the shale miners found 
e employers were serious in their determination to shut 
wh all the shale pits rather than allow the men to play 
t the four-day-week policy, they also discovered that the 
iployers had made a fair offer of arbitration, which 
ight as well be accepted. They did accept and an ar- 
ter has been appointed. The shale mines having re 
ined work, there has not been the rush from them to the 
x41 mines which would have resulted had the struggle 

heen prolonged. 
A New Welding Process, 


A new system of welding is being shown here by Me- 
han & Sons of the Scotstoun Iron Works, who have at 
work an Italian apparatus for the production of pure 
oxygen and hydrogen gases by the electrolysis of water, 
ind for welding with these by the use of the blow pipe. 
The apparatus yields gas according to the amount of 
power absorbed, and works continuously with the maxi- 
mum as well as with the minimum of 
With the system it is possible to utilize such 
power as is wasted in establishments where the ma- 
chines are worked intermittently. The gases can be ef- 
fectively and cheaply applied by means of the blow pipe 
to the repair of defective iron and steel castings, armor 
plates, the welding of iron, steel and copper tubes, iron 
and steel plates, trolley wires, tramway rails and con- 
nections, &c¢. 

A large number of experiments have been made with 
the apparatus, and the result has been satisfactory, not 
only to the representatives of the patentees, who are in 
this country superintending the operations, but to repre- 
sentatives of large local engineering shops who have had 
work done for themselves in their own presence. Heavy 
castings rejected for slight flaws or cracks have been 
welded absolutely solid, broken castings have been joined, 
copper, brass and steel tubes have been welded with one 
another, pieces of tramway rails have been united, a 
broken bell has been mended so that it rings as it did be- 
fore being cracked, and tubing similar to that used in bi- 
cycles has been joined in a way that is quite as neat as 
and evidently stronger than brazing, and certainly much 
simpler, 

The system claims to have a great advantage over 
clectrie welding, as with it there is no oxidization or 
spoiling of the material, and it is claimed to be far su- 
yerior to ordinary welding by fire, because it is cleaner 
«nd the current is applied only to the required spot, 
which, as the work is done in the open air and with no 
covering of any kind, can be exactly localized. A point 
of difference from electric welding is that the material 
oes not require to be annealed after the operation is 
er. It is left at a proper temper and requires only to 
© machined. 


The Shipbuilding Outlook, 


power. 
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Shipbuilding is not improving, but is rather getting 
rse as the year advances. The output from the yards, 
ever, is large. Thus there were launched in Scotland 
ring October 21 vessels of 45,119 tons, as compared 
‘h 30 vessels of 31,913 tons in September and 27 vessels 
19,699 tons in October of last year. To the total the 
le contributed 19 vessels of 44,699 tons. and the Tay 
' vessels of 420 tons. The October launches make the 
ut for the ten months of the year 376,373 tons. The 
ent is the smallest ten months’ output since the strike 
*, 1898. 
The year will close with work on hand at a 
h smaller total than was the case last year. Work 
the merchant marine is especially slack, and only two 
' ifications of any note were placed during October. 
‘se were a large passpnger and cargo steamer for the 
. O., line to be built by Caird & Co., Greenock, and a 
enger and cargo steamer of 2500 tons for the New 
and Union Steamship Company, to be built by D. J. 
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Dunlop & Co., Port Glasgow. The new contracts repre 
sent only about 20,000 tons. 

Large cargo steamers can be contracted for at present 
at from £5 12s. 6d. to £6 per ton deadweight capacity, 
and steel ship plates are worth here just now £5 15s., less 
5 per cent. Wages, however, are so high that there can 
be no margin for shipbuilders at these figures. The 
latest development is that the shipbuilders in the dis- 
tricts of the Tyne, Wear and Tees have given notice of 
a reduction of 5 per cent. in shipyard wages, to begin 
next month. The machinists in the marine engine shops 
have quite ceased to bluster about insisting on an ad- 
vance, as another reduction seems more likely in their 
case also. 





The Mechanical Engineers. 





The programme for the forty-eighth meeting of the 
Americau Society of Mechanical Engineers has been dis- 
tributed to the membership. In addition to the arrange- 
ments noted in The Iron Age for November 5, the follow- 
ing announcement of subjects may be made: 

At the opening session of Tuesday evening, December 
1, James M. Dedge, president of the society, will deliver 
the annual address, his subject being “The Money Value 
of ‘Technical Training.” 

At the session of Wednesday morning, in the hall of 
the Mendeissohn Union, 113 West Fortieth street, the 
usual business will be disposed of, including election of 
officers for 1904. Following the business session, and at 
succeeding sessions for papers, the following subjects will 
be presented by the authors named : 

“Is Anything the Matter with Piecework?” 
Richards. 

“* Modifying Systems of Management.” H. L. Gantt. 

“Slide Rules for the Machine Shop as a Part of the 
Taylor System of Management.” C. G. Barth. 

“What Are the New Machine Tools to Be?” 
John E. Sweet. 

“ Suggestions for Shop Construction.” 

“The Pitot Tube.” W. B. Gregory. 

“ Method of Determining Rates and Prices for Elec- 
tric Power.” F. B. Perry. 

“Three and Four Wire Multiple Voltage Systems.” 
Louis A. Gillet. 

“Test of a Compound Engine 
Steam.” Prof. D. S. Jacobus. 

“The Pressure-Temperature Curve of Sulphurous An- 
hydride (SO,).” KE. F. Miller. 

“ Construction and Efficiency of a Flemish Four-Valve 
Engine.” Benjamin T. Allen. 

“A Compact Gas Engine: 
gan. 

“Standard Unit of Refrigeration.” J. C. 

“Series Distilling Apparatus of High 
Prof. W. F. M. Goss. 

“Air Motors and Air Hammers; Apparatus 
Method for Testing.” Max H. Wickhorst. 

“Valve Motion of Duplex Air Compressor.” S. H. 
Bunnell. 

Wednesday afternoon and evening will be left open, 
the former for visits to some of the large power plants 
of New York and vicinity, the latter for such social or 
amusement engagements as individual members may 
choose to make. The works of the De Laval Steam Tur- 
bine Company, Trenton, N. J., will probably be visited 
by a large delegation on Friday afternoon. 

Chicago has been selected as the place of meeting in 
May. This choice was dictated by the desirability of hav- 
ing the meeting held within convenient distance of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, yet without the incon- 
venience due to the crowded conditions likely to prevail 
at St. Louis during the greater portion of the year 1904. 


Frank 


Prof. 


F. A. Scheffler. 


Using Superheated 


Beam Type.” C. H. Mor- 


Bertsch. 
Efficiency.” 


and 


Linen paper is supposed to be the strongest fabric of 
its kind, but recent tests at the United States Arsenal in 
Watertown show that blue print paper is stronger. The 


first named paper withstood 9000 pounds per square inch, 
while the latter carried 9700 pounds per square inch be- 
fore breaking. 
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The National Founders’ Association. 


The proceedings of the National Founders’ Associa- 
tion, as reported elsewhere in our columns, present but 
few matters of general public interest. Foundrymen 
who are not members of the association will probably 
come to the conclusion from reading the rather meager 
report of the convention that it amounted to very little 
more than a consultation over a few questions affecting 
the policy of the association and the usual election of 
officers. The convention was in session for two days, and 
about 200 members of the association were in attendance. 
If the action of the convention was really confined to the 
matters set forth in the report of the proceedings, it 
would undoubtedly have been simply a routine meeting, 
such as might have been held by any organization. The 
importance of the association, however, deserves some lit- 
tle explanation of the character of its deliberations, so 
that the general foundry trade may have the right im- 
pression. In the first place, all meetings of this associa- 
tion are exclusively of an executive character, as the sub- 
jects considered are almost invariably of such a nature 
as to make it impolitic to present the discussions and the 
action taken to the scrutiny of everybody. The associa- 
tion is an organization whose purpose is to handle the 
labor interests of the members. It is therefore for obvi- 
ous interests necessary that much of the action taken 
should be closely confined to the knowledge of the mem- 
bership. 

The association has now been in existence for six 
years. This period covers a time of extraordinary ac- 
tivity in the iron trade, during which the demand for all 
kinds of iron and steel products has been up to the ca- 
pacity of the country and occasionally has run in excess 
of it. This has brought about an unusual demand for 
both skilled and unskilled labor. The leaders of organ- 
ized labor have not hesitated to take advantage of what 
was to them a golden opportunity, and they have sought 
by every means to strengthen the position of trades 
unions and to endeavor to secure concessions from em- 
ployers which would have been practically impossible 
during ordinary times. It was a most trying period for 
a new employers’ organization. From its inception the 
association has been involved in labor troubles in the 
shops of its members, and every year has seen fresh con- 
flicts breaking out, until in the past year the number of 
such controversies overtopped anything previously known. 

It was perhaps well for the general foundry trade that 
such an organization had beeh brought into existence at 
the time the National Founders’ Association was organ- 
ized. If the foundry trade had not been represented by 
a compact body of employers, it may safely be assumed 
that the aggressions of organized labor would have been 
much greater and that the operations of employers would 
have been much more seriously hampered by restrictive 
regulations than those now obtaining. We have seen ex- 
amples of this unbridled rapacity on the part of organized 
labor in many other branches of trade. 

During this period it has not been the aim of the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association to endeavor to break down 
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the unions and to force labor organizations out of th 
shops. It would, perhaps, have been impossible to 
this without the expenditure of an enormous amount 
money and the disorganization of the great foundry 
dustry. The efforts of the officers of the association h: 
rather been directed toward the conciliation of labor a 
the adoption of agreements which would on the one ha 
avoid labor troubles, and on the other hand keep the : 
strictive influences of union labor under reasonable co 
trol. Some criticism has been made of the results a 
complished by the association on the ground that too 
much has been yielded to labor. This, we believe, is un 
just criticism, in view of the fact that in notable in 
stances the association has placed itself squarely against 
unreasonable demands and has fought long battles in the 
shops of some of its members to defend them in presery 
ing more equitable conditions for employers’ interests. 
The association, it must be conceded, has been a very im 
portant factor in the labor field during this exceptiona’ 
period. 

If it had been possible for labor tcadecrs to hear son. 
of the discussions during the late sessions of the conven 
tion, they would have been impressed by the breadth of 
view of the men who have been most prominent in di 
recting the policy of the association. Some of those who 
have gone through unpleasant experiences in labor con 
troversies, instead of displaying bitterness of feeling 
against those who had given them trouble and caused 
them serious financial losses, displayed a deep interest 
in the welfare of their men and continued to advocate con- 
ciliation as the proper means of handling the labor ques- 
tion. Their opposition to organized labor as now con- 
stituted is not wholly based on the ground of self inter- 
est, but because they are firmly of the opinion that the 
individual workman has better opportunities under a 
free system. The restrictions which labor unions are 
seeking to enforce, not only in reduction of hours, but 
in limiting the output of the individual, are regarded as 
undermining the principles of fairness and honesty which 
must animate every individual who would make himself 
a good citizen. It must be admitted at the same time that 
the occurrences of the last few years have developed a 
much greater militant spirit among the members of this 
association than was at one time apparent. There are 
forceful members of the organization who are restive 
under union aggressions and who feel that the time has 
come, or will shortly be here, when vigorous action must 
be taken toward throwing off what they consider a gall- 
ing yoke. This element would favor conciliation and ar- 
bitration to a certain extent, but in all instances in which 
such peaceful means of settling a labor difficulty fail and 
a strike ensues, they advocate that the question be 
pressed to a definite conclusion, and in case of a victor} 
by the employers the shop involved would thereafter ™ 
maintained as an open shop forever. This sentiment 4)p- 
pears to be growing, and may possibly have greater infiu- 
ence in directing the future policy of the association 
than heretofore. It is, of course, in line with the growth 
of opposition to union domination, which has been for ed 
in so many branches of trade by the developments of (!¢ 
last few years. They see that prodigious efforts are 
ing made by labor leaders to unionize every branch of |! 
dustry, and particularly every manufacturing estab!':! 
ment. The growth of militant sentiment among Pp: 
loving employers is a development which it will be , 
for union leaders to heed. That they are doing s: 
some extent is shown by the fact, as presented at this >» 
vention, that in certain recent agreements with the M. 
ers’ Union restrictions on the output of the molder !)' ve 


been removed. If the unions would maintain the st°.¢- 
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g they now occupy in many foundries they will especial- 
, abandon their efforts to limit production, and will per- 
it their members to turn out as good a day’s work as 
ey are capable of doing. 

Progress has been made by the representatives of the 

ssociation toward securing a uniform agreement with 
olders’ unions. ‘The foundrymen have heretofore made 
creements with their molders which have greatly varied 
‘cording to locality. While the association makes no 
i\ttempt to establish uniform hours and uniform rates of 
wages for the entire country, it is endeavoring to secure 
uniformity of agreement on certain basic principles. 
(hese principles are the removal of all restrictions on a 
day’s work by limitation of output, limitation of a man’s 
earning capacity, or the imposition of fines for the purpose 
of handicapping him; the right of the foundryman to 
introduce improved appliances of any kind into his shop: 
the prohibition of sympathetic strikes, and the sub- 
mission of questions in dispute in any foundry in which 
members of the molders’ union are employees to arbitra- 
tion before a declaration of any strike or lockout. The 
adoption of an agreement of this character may be con- 
sidered as the keynote to the whole labor situation. If 
an equable uniform agreement should be adopted, it 
would go far toward avoiding the causes which usually 
lead up to labor controversy. Of course, organized labor 
may at any time bring up some such proposition as a uni- 
form shorter work day and a minimum general wage 
rate, which would bring about a widespread controversy 
that would involve all foundries. In defense of employ- 
ers under such a state of affairs, the National Founders’ 
Association would be of very great importance. 

From one point of view the association is entering 
now upon a critical period in its existence. The slacken- 
ing demand for iron and steel products is being felt in 
the foundry trade, as well as in every other branch of 
the iron business. In every foundry center there is now 
a surplus of labor, whereas only a few months since it 
was very difficult to secure even all the unskilled labor 
required. From appearances, applications are likely to 
be made for work from so many of the unemployed that 
under the operation of the natural law of supply and de- 
mand it will be possible to secure men at reduced rates 
of wages in localities which have been paying a practical 
premium. In some districts it is likely that hours of 
labor which had been shortened under union pressure 
may again be lengthened. Under such circumstances, 
foundrymen may feel that they can save the expense of 
maintaining an employers’ organization and successfully 
manage their own labor affairs. This would, however, be 
a short sighted policy, which in the long run might possi- 
bly prove more expensive than contributions to the main- 
tainance of a strong organization to handle labor troubles. 
Depression in business is a temporary incident. The 
power of the unions may weaken during such a time, but 

soon as conditions improve they may be expected to 
come as vigorous and exacting as ever. 

sheiesciatalaigcildiiianetidetens 


Many of the reports in circulation regarding the shut- 
g down of manufacturing establishments or the dis- 
arge of workmen are without foundation in fact. Such 
ries are generally credited, especially when they 
cern establishments in some other section of the coun- 
, and consequently do as much harm in stimulating 
picion of business conditions as if they were true. It 
y be well for business men to consider the possible 
« of truth in what they read of this sort of news before 
ng alarm. In not a few instances the discharge of 
ew men has been manufactured into the discharge of 
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scores, or even hundreds, and in more cases manufactur- 
ers have been reported to contemplate shutting down or 
other curtailments, where, as a matter of fact, no such. 


move was contemplated. Business is meeting a de- 
pression, but in many instances alarmist rumors have- 
made it worse than it is. 

rr 


Employers’ Liability. 


In view of the extremely unsatisfactory character of 
the laws of the several States relative to the liability of 
employers fer accidents to workmen and the difficulty 
experienced in the courts of doing substantial justice 
to all in interest, the State of Massachusetts has done 
wisely in referring this subject to a special commission 
to study it broadly and report a bill which shall meet 
the requirements of the case fairly and with intelligent 
regard to modern industrial conditions. This promises 
a much better result than could be expected from the 
passage of such haphazard bills as may be introduced by 
members who act on their own initiative or at the sug- 
gestion of labor leaders. The Massachusetts commission 
has concluded its labors, so far as hearing testimony is 
concerned, and is now engaged in preparing its report, 
which it is required to present before the close of the 
It will undoubtedly be a document of 
great interest and value. The inquiry has been ex- 
haustive, and if the result of the commission’s work is 
up to the standard of most of the Massachusetts State 
documents ‘it will have permanent value as a contribu- 
tion to industrial literature. 

The existing law of Massachusetts relating to em- 
ployers’ liability is, in operation, unsatisfactory to all 
in interest. Under it the workman cannot recover dam- 
ages for injuries resulting from his own negligence or 
that of a fellow workman. On the other hand, the em- 
ployer is required to provide safe and suitable ways, 
works and machinery. He must advise the workman of 
dangers which exist when these are not so obvious that 
failure to see them is prima facie evidence of contribu- 
tory negligence on his part. This seems simple and, at 
first glance, equitable. That it is not so in practice is 
due to the fact that it is usually impossible to establish 
by testimony that an employer who is conscientious and 
tries to do his duty has done all that is possible to pro- 
tect his workmen and warn them of other than obvious 


present year. 


dangers. Many machines and many processes of manu- 
facture are essentially dangerous, and safety for the 
workman demands the exercise of a greater and more 
constant vigilance than he is likely to exercise for his 
own protection. No employer of labor can so equip his 
plant as to make its dangerous machinery or apparatus 
“fool proof.” He cannot so fence it in and guard it with 
shields and fenders that the man or boy who is indif- 
ferent to danger and who prefers to do things in the 
easiest way cannot cut or maim or kill himself. In- 
deed, experience in a great many instances has shown 
that the greater the number and ingenuity of the safe- 
guards provided the greater the propensity of the work- 
man to disregard ordinary prudence, and to rely less 
upon his own vigilance than upon that of his employer. 
This invites accident. 

Experience has also shown that when an observance 
of the precautions of safety involves trouble, the aver- 
age workman will deliberately choose the risks of neg- 
lecting them. Two cases in point will illustrate this. 
A manufacturer conducting a forging operation under 
very rapid hammer blows found that his workmen ex- 
perienced great trouble from getting sparks in their 
eyes. He accordingly provided very light spectacles in- 
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closing large disks of very thin white mica, which neither 
magnified nor in any way embarrassed or obstructed the 
vision. They perfectly accomplished the purpose for 
which they were designed, but after one day not a man 
in the shop would wear them, preferring to take the risk 
of hot sparks in the eyes, with the result that one or 
two suffered from this distressing accident daily. In 
another shop in which noncarbureted water gas was 
used as a fuel in a metallurgical operation requiring 
high temperature, it had been found dangerous to go 
above the mill floor when the fires were running. Many 
of those who had occasion to do so were dvercome by 
the carbon monoxide in the atmosphere and fell from 
the ladders to the cement floor, suffering more or less 
serious injury. Strong belts of webbing were accordingly 
provided, having iron rings to which ropes were attached, 
and instructions were posted all over the place to the 
effect that, owing to the danger of the gas under the 
roof, workmen and millwrights were forbidden to go 
above the mill floor for any purpose without putting on 
a belt, throwing the free end of the rope over a truss 
chord and calling another man to hold it, so that if the 
climber was overcome with dizziness or lost conscious- 
ness he might be lowered to the floor safely and without 
broken bones. This rule was persistently disregarded 
until enforced by the threat of instant and unconditional 
dismissal for all who failed to obey it. These instances 
are typical. 

Experience has further shown that the transference 
of liability by the employer to a corporation under a pol- 
icy of accident liability insurance does not meet all the 
requirements of the case. The damages awarded a work- 
man for injuries received and to his heirs in the event 
of death are often far in excess of the amount for which 
an insurance company becomes liable in any individual 
case. This difference must be made up, and often repre- 
sents an impairment of capital, since it is an indeter- 
minate risk for which no provision can be made in the 
charge of the manufacturer for his product. It is often 
impossible for the izsurer to comply with the conditions 
of his policy, and by reason of this inability he is fre- 
quently unable to hold the insurance company for dam- 
ages even to the limit of the contract stipulations. He 
faces momentarily the risk of crippling, and perhaps 
ruinous, loss, which cannot be averaged and provided for. 

The grievance of the workman growing out of the 
present system is partly real and partly sentimental. In 
many instances he has to do with machines which are 
dangerous if not handl-d in exactly the right way. 
Whether it is possible for a man engaged in a monotonous 
task to keep his mind so fixed upon his work and his 
vigilance at such tension that every motion is just what 
it should be is a question somewhat too involved with 
psychological phenomena to admit of brief discussion. 
As a matter of fact we often .ind that a man who has 
run a cutting machine or a circular saw or other highly 
dangerous tool for years without accident, suddenly loses 
his fingers or his hand. He may not know why this hap- 
pened. If he does, he wul probably realize that it is 
because he dia something which he knew was wrong, and 
cannot imagine why he did it. Perhaps he thinks that he 
should not be expected to keep his wits about him when 
engaged hour after hour in a monotonous task, which 
leaves his mind free to *» out wool gathering, and per- 
haps he is right. Bu. to what “xtent is the employer 
responsible for the fact that while running a machine 
which he knew to be dangerous the workman did not 


pay attention to what he was doing and was hurt? Ma- 
chinery sometimes breaks. The obligation of the em- 
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ployer is to provide good machinery and to make sure, 
far as he is able, that everything is as strong as it sho. 
be. But he cannot discover the flaw in the casting, a 
if he buys the best, what more can be expected of hi: 
Nothing, perhaps; but the workman who is scalded wi 
steam or crushed under a detached mass of iron 
otherwise injured in his service finds it hard to belic 
that the employer did all that could reasonably be e 
pected of him. He feels that he is the victim of a syste 
which has sacrificed him to the profits of the busines 
in which he is engaged. Perhaps he is right; but hoy 
shall the responsibility for this condition be fixed? Ju 
ries are proverbially sympathetic, and in awarding hin 
compensation for his injuries may do great injustice to 
the one who must satisfy the judgment. It is a large and 
anxious problem. 

The report and recommendations of the Massachusetts 
commission should have as much value as interest for all 
concerned. The loss of life or productive power as the 
result of industrial casualties is a fact which cannot be 
disregarded. It falls upon some one—if not upon the em 
ployer, then upon the community—for the man who can 
not support himself must in one way or another be sup 
ported. Even when the workman is barred by his own 
evident negligence from going to a jury with a plea for 
compensation, or the employer is held blameless, the loss 
has been insurred and must be met somehow. The State 
of Massachusetts has pursued the right method in amend- 
ing its laws respecting employers’ liability, and if the 
results are disappointing, it will doubtless be because 
the solution of the problem involved cannot be found 
through seeking, but must be evolved with the progress 
of civilization. 


The Gold Imports. 


The present movement of gold in this direction is per- 
fectly normal at a season when our exports of breadstuffs 
and cotton are usually very heavy, and while the bread- 
stuff exports are light as compared with previous years, 
the value of cotton exported last month was exceptionally 
large, amounting to nearly $40,000,000 more than the 
previous month, and $18,000,000 more than in October a 
year ago. The curious thing about our trade is that with 
so large a balance in our favor there is not more gold im 
ported in the fall, and, in fact, throughout the year. The 
invisible elements of our foreign trade, however, have 
been subjects of considerable investigation and discus- 
sien. 

The shipments of gold come at a time when there is 
a much greater need of money than at other seasons, and 
when the agricultural sections have been making prett) 
heavy demands on the Eastern money centers, though 
not so heavy as in some years. This money has beeu 
spared from New York more easily than last year b 
cause of the very great stock liquidation, and the de 
creased need of money for carrying securities. 

This natural movement of gold supplies a certai 
element of elasticity to the currency, but it is a vel 
small one. It is true enough that by the inevitab 
movement of gold from points of less to points of great 
need every country is bound to get the money that 
absolutely necessary to it, if it does not repel gold by 
preciated silver, irredeemable paper currency, or son 
thing of that sort. It is most unfortunate for any co\ 
try, as we learned during the suspension of specie pa 
ments, to have a currency system disconnected from t 
currency systems of the rest of the world, so that 
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currency cannot go abroad when redundant or be in- 
creased from abroad when deficient. 

But this does not obviate the importance to each coun- 
try of having within itself means of expanding or con- 
tracting its currency. Of course, the world could get 
along with gold money only, but it long ago learned to 
economize in the use of gold by supplementing specie 
with paper money, and to economize in the use of paper 
money by employing checks, drafts and book credits. 
These came into use not because the commercial world 
was conscious of an insufficient supply of specie, but be- 
cause no value was locked up in these paper representa- 
tives of value, and their safeguarding and their trans- 
portation cost less and involved less risk than in the 
case of gold. 

Therefore, there is the same reason why the currency 
should have means of expanding and contracting other 
than the import and export of gold that there is for other 
currency than gold in general use. Gold will come from 
abroad only when the rates for money justify it, apart 
from what is necessarily employed in settling interna- 
tional balances. But with a bank currency responsive 
to the demands of business a stringency would be pre- 
vented, instead of cured, and the additional money needed 
in the autumn would be supplied with practically no ex- 


pense. 
——— 


Not a few manufacturers are taking advantage of the 
lull in business to reorganize their shop forces, something 
that has been almost impossible while business has been 
rushing. Weaknesses in organization that may have 
been apparent for months can now be remedied. The 
great majority of concerns in the metal lines have had 
to discharge a greater or smaller number of their em- 
ployees, and in the laying off process the efficient and 
faithful workman has been retained wherever possible 
and the less efficient and less faithful has been let go. 
The workman who has been led away by the fallacies of 
the demagogie labor agitator, that the way to benefit 
labor is to produce the minimum of results for the maxi- 
mum of pay, must now lie in the bed he has prepared for 
himself. There are other problems than labor in the 
way of reorganization in manufacturing establishments, 
in rearrangement of departments and methods, and man- 
ufacturers who are availing themselves of less busy days 
to thus prepare for other good times ahead will find that 
a business depression may have its advantages as well 
as its disadvantages. Some of the machine tool people 
had been keeping back new models because the demand 
for existing models was quite sufficient, without adding 
to the attractiveness of their machines. The new ma- 
chines will now go on the market to tempt reluctant 


buyers. 


ee 
The following table, prepared by the Bureau of Sta- 
Usties, Department of Commerce and Labor, shows the 
relative rank in tonnage movement of the principal ports 


of the world. Figures of coastwise trade are not in- 
cluded: 
Entered. Cleared. 
Port. Year. Tons. Tons. 
a ee 1902 10,179,023 7,385,085 
New Wa. cc. ccc. wkd an a 8,982,767 8,415,291 
A WEEE sioils 8 dite CC Gs HLS ai 1902 8,373,528 8,347,483 
Reh le is phn a5. Lt Savers all 1902 7,860,223 7,993,166 
*H ongkong Pieces tcc te Clee 7,383,683 7,340,586 
iC, eee a 1902 6,843,200 6,314,514 
VOIQll cixscses ae oa Bak a ..1902 4,688,088 7,868,556 
Rorten@Miaey ide ie. | .1991 5,950,445 5,733,763 
tl ee 1901 5,459,032 5,453,999 
Marseilles ....... ee EE 4,911,784 4,552,088 
I WUE ERR TRIS. O00. Ss 1902 3,615,046 4,754,301 
TO ag tae aa gc dae 1901 4,171,350 4,159,272 


Exclusive of Chinese junks engaged in the foreign trade. 
i tonnage of these vessels entered and cleared was 1,126,931 
aD 1,130,279, respectively, in 1901. 

Exclusive of war ships, transports, native craft, and vessels 
un «r 50 tons, but inclusive of vessels engaged in trade between 
th Straits Settlements. 


os 
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The Foreign Machinery Trade. 


BY GEORGE P. ALTENBERG, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Since domestic business activity has moderated, much 
is being written about the loss of our foreign trade in 
the machinery line. The falling off of foreign trade dur- 
ing the recent boom was welcomed by many concerns, be- 
cause they could sell the same tools direct to American 
users at slightly better prices than the foreign dealer 
could afford to pay. Manufacturers overlooked the fact 
that it costs more to advertise and send traveling sales- 
men all over this country, to sell one or two machines at 
a time, than it costs to get the foreign trade, where the 
dealer pays the saleman, does most of the advertising, 
generally pays cash, orders from the catalogue several 
times a week, and only needs a personal call once a year. 

If an American user wanted one or more machines 
quickly, he got them, and the foreign dealer had to wait. 
It may have been patriotism to say: “ We will only sell 
our surplus output to foreigners.” Was this good busi- 
ness policy, when every thinking man should have known 
that our domestic boom could not last forever? It would 
have been better for the manufacturers to have held on to 
the foreign markets, where American machinery was so 
well established four years ago. Even if that trade had 
yielded slightly less profit, its control would now repay 
the sacrifice five fold. 

The English and German manufacturers hustled, and 
wherever a dealer could be found who was dissatisfied 
with the enormous increase in American prices and long 
delays in shipments, the foreigners copied the design of 
our goods, made them well, and sold at lower prices. 
The domestic boom having collapsed, there is wailing 
and gnashing of teeth because the foreign trade is gone, 
and European, chiefly German, makers have it. Being 
gone, it is harder to get it back than to have held on to it. 

Catalogues and Salesmen. 


How many Americans would even stop to bother with 
a saleman who could only talk to them through his inter- 
preter, who did not know anything about the trade terms 
he was trying to interpret? What active American man- 
ufacturer would stop to study a catalogue printed in Rus- 
sian, German or French, when he could buy the goods 
elsewhere, just as cheaply, from catalogues he could 
read? Still, most Americans expect all foreigners to buy 
from English catalogues. An American manufacturer 
once said to me: “ These foreigners ought to study Eng- 
lish if they want to do business with us.” He ignored 
the fact that the seller must always adjust himself to 
the buyer’s needs. Since it is the seller’s business to 
furnish the buyer with catalogues, why not print them in 
a language which the buyer can understand, and cor- 
respond with him in his own language? Make it as easy 
as possible for the foreigner to do business, instead of 
compelling him to employ some one to translate the let- 
ters he receives and to tell him the substance of what is 
in the catalogue. It is much easier to interest a man in 
the description and good points of an article if it is put 
before him in an attractive catalogue, printed in a lan- 
guage which he can read at leisure, than if he must em- 
ploy some one, perhaps unfamiliar with the technical 
points, to explain to him what the catalogue says, with 
the chances of getting the translations mixed. 

Trade expressions are employed in American cata- 
logues which are wholly unintelligible to a Russian, 
Frenchman or German, who has only studied English at 
school. Some of our expressions would perhaps not even 
be understood in London by some people in the same 
trade. On the occasion of my first visit to England I 
realized the vast difference between “ American” and 
“English.” I still remember the look of disgust with 
which I was greeted when I inquired: “ Where is the 
freight depot?” My astonishment may well be imagined 
when the girl behind the counter replied: “ We don’t keep 
them, sir; this is the first time they’ve been called for.” 
I finally learned that I was looking for the “ goods sta- 
tion.” A “car shop” is called a “railway carriage” or 
“wagon works,” and so it goes. In the various trades 
there is still greater difference in the names by which 
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things are known. Therefore, catalogues in American 
English cannot be expected to do much good among those 
foreign buyers who do not understand English thorough- 
ly. It is not more expensive to print catalogues in for- 
eign languages (except the translations), hence I cannot 
understand why so many Americans persist in sending 
English literature to countries where it will not be under- 
stood. For correspondence German, English, French and 
Spanish suffice, except in cases of very large exporters, 
and even there other languages are scarcely necessary, 
because foreigners are good linguists, and most foreign 
business men understand one of these four languages, 
even if their own does not happen to be one of them. 
Stenographers understanding two or three languages are 
easy to find, and I often receive applications from those 
understanding four. 


Legislation. 


Russia now charges higher duties by 56 per cent. on 
American machinery and most other iron and steel prod- 
ucts than on similar goods made abroad. On machine 
tools this amounts to about 1.25 cents per pound. The 
trade cannot stand it. This penalty is levied against 
those industries whose product is entirely the result of 
labor, while the Standard Oil and Sugar trusts are pro- 
tected from the competition of the small amount of sugar 
and petroleum which Russia could ship to this country. 

Petroleum is primarily a crude product, and com- 
paratively little labor is employed to refine it. The sugar 
consumed in the Eastern States, where alone Russian 
sugar could compete, is virtually all foreign grown; hence 
the exclusion of the Russian sugar benefits Cuban and 
South American growers and not our own planters. The 
actual amount of labor that would be employed to refine 
the small amount of imported raw sugar which would 
have been displaced by that refined sugar which Russia 
could ship here is too small to talk about. America’s 
action in this Russian question was not at all in har- 
mony with the American protective tariff idea. It is 
a case of favoring two great corporations at the expense 
of thousands of smaller manufacturers and hundreds of 
thousands of workingmen employed in machine shops, 
foundries, rolling mills, blast furnaces, coke ovens, coal 
and iron mines and on railways. The cost of the crude 
material in machinery is infinitesimal. At least 80 per 
cent. of the selling price of the finished article is paid 
out in wages by the diversified contributory interests. 

The great argument advanced in support of the Ameri- 
can protective tariff is that it enables employers to pay 
higher wages than are paid abroad. By cutting off hun- 
dreds of thousands of skilled employees scattered all 
over this country, from the mines of Alabama to the 
machine shops of Massachusetts, that a few hundred 
extra laborers may be employed by two trusts and the 
latter saved from an insignificant competition, neither 
helps the workingman nor the general prosperity of this 
country. 

In general wealth the countless millions of gold that 
could be made to flow this way in payment of machinery 
and other iron and steel products would offset the com- 
paratively few thousands that were paid for a little 
petroleum. The money paid for Russian sugar would 
simply be paid out to them, instead of to other foreigners. 

France, too, charges from 25 to 50 per cent. more duty 
on American machinery and other steel and iron prod- 
ucts. than on German, English or Belgian. When the 
last treaty with France was negotiated the heads of two 
of the largest machinery building firms in this country 
tried to have machine tools included in the list of those 
articles which were to be admitted into France at the 
minimum duty, but owing to a lack of co-operation among 
the trade in general machine tools were left off that list 
and items representing a much smaller wage outlay and 
less export possibilities were included, because the cor- 
porations interested in other lines fought for their spe- 
cialties. In many other countries American manufactur- 
ers labor under similar disadvantages. 

All manufacturers of machinery and other iron and 
steel products should get together. By presenting a 
united front Congress could be induced to pass the neces- 
sary measures enabling the State Department to ne 
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gotiate treaties which would put American manufacturer 
on an equal footing with their German and Englis! 
rivals. All we want is to have the present discrimina 
tion against us removed, and have our goods admitte: 
into foreign markets upon payment of the same custom 
duties charged our foreign competitors. 





Labor Notes 


The labor troubles at the optical works at South 
bridge, Mass., have assumed more serious conditions sinc 
last week because of the attitude of some of the work 
men, members of the Southbridge Branch of the Meta 
Platers’, Buffers’, Polishers’, Brass Molders’ and Brass 
Finishers’ Independent Unions of America. These me! 
have resorted to intimidation to prevent other workmen 
from continuing at work, until the force of the American 
Optical Company has been reduced to 1100 hands, as 
against the 1700 hands employed previous to the begin 
ning of the trouble. Several smaller Southbridge con 
cerns are having the same difficulty with their help. An 
exception is Theodore Harrington, who has given in t 
the union, and consequently has his 12 employees at work 
in his shoe knife factory. As The Iron Age stated last 
week, the American Optical Company, acting with smaller 
concerns of the town, notified their employees that the 
works were closed for reorganization, and each employee 
was given an agreement in blank that he or she would 
have no connection with any labor union, which must be 
signed before he or she would be re-employed. The works 
opened again the next morning, and all but 260 of the 
1700 hands in the big works reported for work, present- 
ing signed cards. The other workmen proceeded to picket 
the works and to threaten those who continued at work. 
Property of these latter workmen has been violated. 
Several hundreds of women and girls are employed by 
the American Optical Company, and they, too, have been 
threatened. As a result many of the more timid work- 
men and some of the women have left their work, telling 
their employers that they desired to remain and had no 
sympathy with the union movement, but feared the con- 
sequences. The company have called upon the selectmen 
of the town for police protection, but the board postponed 
taking action in the matter. Southbridge, with its 14,000 
inhabitants, has 12 policemen, who as yet have done noth 
ing toward quelling disorders growing out of the strike 

The American Optical Company’s pay roll is more 
than $2500 a day for 1700 hands, including a considerable 
percentage of female labor. The town has never had a 
union, nor has there ever been a strike. The organization 
of the union in the optical works was the cause of al! 
the trouble, and the agitators who organized it are now 
in the town doing what they can to keep the strikers to 
their task. The American Optical Company are resolved 
to fight the matter out, even if it should become necessary 
to shut down the works for an indefinite period, thoug! 
there is no present intention of taking this step. 

The company would have taken no such radical actio! 
against the union had it not been for the avowed intentio 
of their leaders to regulate labor in the works, as wi 
evidenced in the case of the Snell Mfg. Company of Fis! 
dale, where it was demanded less than a fortnight ag 
that a workman, an officer of this same union, should ! 
reinstated after being discharged for cause. The Sn 
Company quickly put an end to their trouble by notifyi! 
the men that none would be retained in the shop unle- 
he signed an agreement renouncing all connection wi 
any union. All but a few of the men quickly sign 
The polishers are making most of the trouble. 

The International Silver Company are having trou! 
with this same union, at their Factory H, at Merid: 
Conn. Some of their polishers are on strike because 
the company’s refusal ro reinstate a workman dischar¢ 
for cause, but the factory is running, the intention be 
to fill the places formerly held by the strikers. 


The courts have made permanent the injunction 
straining the striking molders of the Easton Foundr) « 
Machine Company, Easton, Pa., from interfering w 4 
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workmen who took their places. The injunction is pe- 
euliar in that it is not against the molders’ union, but 
against the molders themselves. 

At the bi-monthly wage conference on the bar iron 
wage scale, held in Youngstown, Ohio, last week, wages 
of puddlers were reduced from $6 to $5.75 per ton and 
bar mill rolling and heating to 68% cents per ton. The 
conference was attended by representatives of the Amal- 
gamated Association, Republic Iron & Steel Company and 
Carnegie Steel Company. 


a 


PERSONAL. 


Robert O. Cumback, for several years with the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, and now located at the Eliza- 
bethport shops on special work, has accepted the position 
of superintendent of the new plant of the Pedrick & Ayer 
Company, located at Plainfield, N. J. 

John Calder, formerly with the New York Ship- 
building Company, Camden, N. J., has resigned the posi- 
tion of executive engineer to the C. W. Hunt Company, 
New York, to become general manager of the Remington 
typewriter factories at Ilion, N. Y. Before leaving for 
llion he was presented with a handsome silver loving cup. 
George D. Humphrey made the presentation on behalf of 
the members and the employees of the C. W. Hunt Com- 
pany. 

Otto C. Burkhart has been appointed superintendent 
of the Andover Iron Company at Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Fritz Gleim has resigned as furnace manager of the 
Rockhill Furnace Company, Rockhill Furnace, Pa., and is 
going abroad at an early date. 

B. H. Thwaite of Westminster, London, the well-known 
pioneer in the utilization of waste blast furnace gas, 
and of producer gas in engines, is now in this country. 

The many friends of Edward FE. Erikson, the well- 
known consulting engineer of Pittsburgh, will learn with 
regret of his serious illness, which will probably re- 
sult in his death. Mr. Erikson was stricken with apo- 
plexy at his home in Norwalk, Ohio, recently, and has 
been lying in a very critical condition ever since. He 
maintained offices in the Shannon Building, Pittsburgh, 
and was also president of the Norwalk Iron & Steel 
Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 

Graham Fraser has not severed his connection with 
the Nova Scotia Steel Company in accepting the appoint- 
ment of consulting manager of the Dominion Iron & 
Steel Company of Sydney, Nova Scotia. 

siiascensnlbechialiiiaiaiiasadcki 

Edgar Thomson Records.—The famous Edgar Thom- 
son works of the Carnegie Steel Company at Braddock, 
Pa., again broke records in October. On the 30th of the 
month there were produced 3743 gross tons of ingots. On 
the 22d the mill made 3277 gross tons of blooms, and on 
the 29th there were produced 2939 tons of rails. During 
October the steel department made 6116 blows, producing 
88,068 tons 1980 pounds of ingots, 76,519 tons 2180 
pounds of blooms, 65,444 tons. 550 pounds of standard 
rails and 5000 tons 810 pounds of light rails, a total of 
70,444 tons 1360 pounds of rails, of which No. 1 rail mill 
produced 55,388 tons and No. 2 rail mill 15,056 tons. 
There were also produced 34 tons 1190 pounds of forg- 
ings. With the product of the foundry the total finished 
product in October was 76,032 tons 114 pounds. The fur- 
nace department made 109,576 tons 990 pounds of metal. 
These extraordinary records reflect great credit upon the 
management, Charles E. Dinkey being general superin- 
tendent and John F. Lewis assistant general superin- 
tendent. 

Sadie ene a 
The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company are 
mpleting at the Ensley steel plant a 200-ton mixer. 
There is now being built, to be completed early next year, 
15-ton Bessemer converter, in which the liquid metal 
Tom the mixer will ,be given a preliminary blowing to 
‘educe the contents of silicon and carbon. The partly 


iesiliconized metal will then be transferred to the basic 
pen hearth furnaces. 


oxperiments made with a small 
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converter indicate that the time of the open hearth heat 


will be reduced by about six hours. One of the present 
tilting open hearth furnaces will be changed to a sta- 
tionary furnace, and if this is satisfactory the other nine 
furnaces will be changed. 





MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel, 


The new wage scale for the coming year, recently formulated 
by the American Sheet Steel Company, has been signed by the 
employees of the Scottdale works, at Scottdale, Pa. It goes 
into effect January 1 and carries a reduction of about 20 per 
cent. of wages of rollers, heaters and shear men. Common labor 
will not be reduced. 

The Dunbar 
at Dunbar, Pa., 
about 5 per cent. 


Furnace Company, 


reduced the 


operating a blast furnace 


have wages of their employees 


Mattie Furnace of the Girard Iron Company, at Girard, 
Ohio, has been banked and will likely remain idle for some 


time. 


The tearing down of the Neshannock Furnace of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, at New Castle, Pa., removes one of the oldest 
blast furnaces in the Shenango Valley. The stack was original- 
ly built by the Neshannock Iron Company in 1872, the com- 
pany at that time being composed of W. E. and George L. Reis 
aod P. L. Kimberly The stack is 75 x 18% feet and was 
remodeled in 1883. It is to be replaced by the Carnegie Steel 
Company with a modern furnace. 

The plant of the Ohio Steel & Iron Specialty Company, at 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, was purchased last week by Wilkoff 
Brothers of Youngstown, who are large creditors. It is possi- 
ble the plant will be removed to Youngstown, but nothing deft- 
nite will be done until after January 1. 


This week additional mills in the Shenango works of the 
American Tin Plate Company, at New Castle, Pa., will be put 
in operation. It is probable the finishing department wil! not 
resume until early in December. It is expected that both the 
Shenango works and the Greer works, at New Castle, will be in 
full operation by the first of the year. 


The Duquesne Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
at Duquesne, Pa... which have been idle more or less for some 
time, are again in operation to full capacity. It Is said that 
a large export order for tin bars will be rolled at this plant. 


The stockholders of the Shenango Iron & Steel Company, 
who recently acquired the Continental Rolling Mill, at Wheat- 
land, Pa., have decided not to operate the plant until conditions 
in the iron trade show improvement. 


St. Ignace Furnace of the St. Ignace Furnace Company, St. 
Ignace, Mich., is being torn down and removed to Boyne City, 
Mich., by the Boyne City Charcoal Iron Company. 

The new rail mill of the Lackawanna Steel Company of 
Buffalo made its best run on Saturday, November 14, rolling 
1133 gross tons of steel rails in 24 hours. 


The Anderson, Ind., plant of the National Tin Plate Com- 
pany, after a month's shut down, is preparing to resume opera- 
tions. 


The Bon Air Coal & Iron Company will again put in blast 
the Warner Furnace, near Lyle Station, Tenn. 


The wages of the puddlers at the Penn Iron Works, Lebanon, 
Pa., have been reduced from $4.50 to $4. 


Two of the four blast furnaces of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company at Steelton, Pa., will be banked a part of this week 
for repairs. The bridge and construction department ifs busy 
with plans for the Blackwell's Island bridge. 


The Stewart Iron Works, Sharon, Pa., have a good lot of 
orders on hand and expect to be in operation for several months, 
They recently resumed after a shut down for repairs. 


The wages of puddlers in the Blandon Rolling Mills, Reading, 
and the mills of the E. & G. Brooke Company, Birdsboro, Pa., 
have been reduced from $4.50 to $4 per ton. At the Brooke 
plant a cut of 10 per cent. has been made in the sheet mill and 
other departments in proportion. 


A receiver has been appointed for the American Galvanizing 
& Tin Plate Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Ifabilities are 
placed at $30,000 ; assets, about $20,000. 

The wages of puddlers in the Birmingham, 
have been reduced from $6 to $5.75 per ton. 
received a similar cut. 


It is stated that the Birmingham, Ala., mills of the Re 
public Iron & Steel Company have been shut down indefinitely. 


Ala., district 
Finishers have 


A large force of men are employed at repair work at the 
mills of the American Tin Plate Company, and the plants of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, at New Castle, Pa. 


The N. & G. Taylor Company, manufacturers of tin plate, 
Philadelphia, are completing a number of improvements to their 
works, both at Philadelphia and at Cumberland, Md. The im 
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provements at the former place consist of several new depart- 
ments, including additional warehouses, storage rooms, box 
factory and blacksmith shop. The tin house also is being en- 
larged, to give increased lighting and ventilating facilities. 
At Cumberland the new open hearth furnaces have been com- 
pleted and are running regularly, together with the new gas 
producing equipment, consisting of four Forter Miller producers 
in addition to the old producer capacity. A spacious new ware- 
house has been completed in the sheet steel department, to pro- 
vide for the increased business in blue annealed sheets, gauges 
Nos. 6 to 16, and new annealing furnaces are being built in the 
black plate department to increase the capacity for black plates 
for tinning purposes. 


The Fairmont Steel Company, Fairmont, W. Va., announce 
that they have completed a strictly up to date mill for the 
manufacture of steel rails in standard sections up to 50 pounds 
and are now ready to fill contracts promptly. 


The Lackawanna Steel Company of Buffalo have placed an 
order for a modern bar mill. 


The Aliquippa works of the Crucible Steel Company of Amer- 
ica, at Aliquippa, Pe., have been closed down for an indefinite 
period. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the improvements of the 
furnace plant of the ‘Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 
at Ensley, Ala. ‘The sixth furnace is being built, and gradually 
the old Weimer blowing engines are being replaced by Mesta 
engines. Of the latter, 18 have been ordered, and as they take 
the place of the Weimer engines, the latter are being erected 
at Bessemer and Oxmoor, Ala., and at South Pittsburg, Tenn., 
to strengthen the furnace plants there. In the meantime ad- 
ditional boiler capacity has been provided at Bessemer and at 
Oxmoor. 

General Machinery. 


The report that the Epping-Carpenter Company of Pitts- 
burgh, builders of pumps and other machinery, had bought the 
plant of the Pittsburgh Bridge Company in that city and will 
utilize it for a large addition to their works, is untrue. The 
facts are that the Epping-Carpenter Company have only recently 
completed a very large extension to their works, which they 
are now occupying. 


It is announced from New Haven that some 800 men have 
been transferred from the New Haven shops of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, to Readville, Mass., where 
the company have erected new and very complete repair and 
construction shops. It is understood that the company will 
build a large part of their cars at the Readville shops. 


The Batavia Woodworking Company, Batavia, N. Y., will 
erect a three-story brick addition, 50 x 80 feet, to their plant, 
and equip it with pew machinery. 


Work has commenced on the improvements to the shops of 
the Wheland Machine Works, Chattanooga, Tenn., which, when 
completed, will enable the company to greatly increase their 
output. There will be a new brick and steel foundry, 110 x 
200 feet, with a centrai bay, 50 feet wide, in which will be in- 
stalled a 15-ton electric traveling crane. Two cupolas of 60 
and 72 inches diameter, respectively, will also be installed in 
the foundry. The blacksmith shop will be 50 x 100 feet, and 
the power house 50 x 105 feet. The latter will be equipped 
with four stationary return tubular boilers, 66 inches x 16 feet, 
a 16 x 42 inch G. & G. Cooper Corliss engine, 100-kw. gen- 
erator, and a belt driven air compressor. The company have 
either purchased or arranged for all the machinery that will be 
required. 


Grays Harbor Iron Works, Hoquiam, Wash., have enlarged 
their shops. The company are in the market for a traveling 
crane and other appurtenances that go to make up a well 
equipped and first-class foundry and machine shop. 


The National Twist Drill & Tool Company have been in- 
corporated at Detroit, Mich., with a capital stock of $20,000, to 
manufacture twist drills, reamers, chucks and other tools and 
machinery. The officers are: Wm. H. McGregor, president; 
Peter J. Hornscheld, vice-president; Charles R. Becker, secre- 
tary, and A. W. Ehrman, treasurer. The Board of Directors 
consists of the officers and Wm. H. Warren, George M. O’Connor 
and Richard Watson. The company have a full equipment of 
machinery, but will appreciate catalogues of special machinery. 


The Racine Boat Mfg. Company, Racine, Wis., are building 
a new plant at Muskegon, Mich., ‘consisting of a brick foundry, 
104 x 116 feet; machine shop, 60 x 116 feet; power house, 40 
x 80 feet; wood working machine shop, 60 x 80 feet; frame 
building for large steel work, 80 x 200 feet, with double ways; 
frame building for main launch department, 66 x 200 feet, and 
three stories high; storage and finishing room, 60 x 200 feet. 
The power house will be equipped with a 250 horse-power Nord- 
berg Corliss engine, 125 revolutions per minute, with 150-kw. 
Northern generator and a 400 cubic foot Nordberg air com- 
pressor, furnishing electrical power throughout the entire plant. 

W. W. Stall, president and manager of the Factory Exchange 
of Boston, Mass., has just closed a deal, real estate agreements 
having been signed covering one of the finest water front loca- 
tions in East Boston. It includes valuable wharf privileges and 
improved structures and will be occupied by a leading Boston 
concern for the manufacture of patented specialties in the ma- 
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chinery line, full details of which will appear later. 
property contains about 2% acres and is valued at nea 
$50,000. 


Geo. C. Keene & Co., manufacturers of sheet metal work 
machinery, Cincinnati, Ohio, have been kept busy right along 
Among the latest shipments made were the following: Six-! 
multiple punch to the Wm. Miller Range & Furnace Company 
Cincinnati; slip roll curving machine for the production 
sewer pipe from corrugated iron, to Crawfordsville, Ind.; 8. 
foot flanging machine to Schneider & Trenkamp, Cleveland, 
Ohio; complete range making plant to the Royal Stove & Rane 
Company, Greenville, Ohio; complete roofing plant to the Wun 
derlich Patent Ceiling & Roofing Company, Sidney, New South 
Wales, and a number of special machines to the South. In 
addition to these a considerable export business has been close: 
with New York brokers. 


Armour & Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, have prepared 
plans for new car shops, which will include the following one- 
story buildings: An erecting shop, 64 x 140 feet; machine and 
blacksmith shop, 50 x 150 feet; wood mill, 50 x 150 feet; tin 
and galvanizing shop, 40 x 80 feet; office and storeroom, 50 x 
150 feet; scrap and bolt shop, 20 x 50 feet; alterations to icing 
station, 100 x 100 feet; paint shop, 30 x 50 feet, and boiler 
house and dry kiln, 25 x 85 feet. The buildings will be of 
brick construction and are estimated to cost $75,000. 


The Vilter Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., prepared plans 
and have received the general contract for the plate ice plant 
for the Krantz Brewing Company, Findlay, Ohio. The ma- 
chinery for the plant will cost $25,000. 


The Angola Engine & Foundry Company, Angola, Ind., In- 
form us that they will not build the proposed addition to their 
plant until spring, at which time they will need considerable 
new machinery, such as sheet iron shears, punches, &c. The 
building is to be used for assembling machinery, more particu- 
larly for the parts of their hot air heating furnaces. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Oshkosh Grass Matting Company, Oshkosh, Wis., inform 
us that they have let no contracts for power plant equipment 
and are in the market for about 150 horse-power engine, boilers, 
shafting, hangers, &c. They are erecting a $75,000 plant, to 
consist of a main building 60 x 250 feet, warehouse 60 x 150 
feet, and power house. 


Negotiations have been closed by which the machine shop of 
the Iowa Iron Works Company, Dubuque, lowa, has been trans 
ferred to the Klauer Mfg. Company of that city, who will take 
possession December 1. The Iowa Iron Works Company intend 
to erect a boiler shop as an addition to their shipyards, and 
when this is completed will have their entire plant centralized. 
No new machinery will be required. 


The Indiana Pipe Line Company, Montpelier, Ind, are con- 
verting the oil pumping station at Dundee, Ind., from a steam 
engine station to a gas engine station. 


The Beaumont & Sour Lake Construction Company, Beau- 
mont, Texas, have not yet let the contract for their power house 
and trolley system between Beaumont city and Sour Lake. They 
expect to operate trains with steam temporarily, or perhaps 
during the winter, and will complete the entire system from 
Beaumont to Port Arthur and from Sour Lake to Saratoga dur- 
ing the coming year. They will place the contract for the power 
house, &c., some time during the winter. 

The People’s Light & Railway Company, Streator, IIl., in- 
tend installing an electric lighting plant in that city. A new 
dynamo, engines. &c., will be purchased, giving the capacity of 
the piant at first 5000 lights. Two miles of additional railway 
will also be constructed. 


The Racine Engine & Iron Works, Racine, Wis., have in- 
creased ‘their capital stock to $150,000 for the purpose of in 
creasing the facilities of their plant. 


The Grove City Gas Engine Works, Grove City, Pa., are very 
busy. 

The Erie, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, Penn 
sylvania and Lake Shore railroads are considering the erection 
of a large electric lighting plant at Youngstown, Ohio, whic) 
will light the yards of the several railways with arc lights and 
will also light the yards and stations in Sharon and New Castle. 
lf the plant is erected it will be owned jointly by the roads 
served by it, and it will be the greatest improvement made by 
the railway interests for a long time. 

The Kane Boiler Company, Kane, Pa., have added a punc 
ing and shearing machine to their equipment. 


The General Electric Company have been awarded the co" 
tracts for transformers aggregating 45,000 horse-power for the 
Necaxa, Mexico, city power system of the Mexican Light « 
Power Company. Another Mexican contract awarded the (ed- 
eral Electric Company is for the electric equipment of the Gua.- 
ujuato Consolidated Mining & Milling Company; this equipz 
to replace steam power. 

The Mediterranean Thomson-Houston Company, a part of ‘1 
General Electric interests, have the contract for the hydra '¢ 
plant and its electric equipment at the base of Mt. Cenis, ‘0 
Italy, to furnish power for the city of Turin. The initial capac 
ity will be 4200 kilowatts. There will be three 12-pole turb!ues. 
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ving three-phase alternators of 1400 kilowatts each. The gen- 
ting pressure will be 3000 volts, with a line pressure of 
00 volts. The high potential transmission will be 40 miles. 


The Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, which during the 
1 of summer business gave employment to about 2000 men, 
e cut the force to its normal proportions, between 1200 and 
Most of those let go were day laborers. 

Charles Pfeiffer, manufacturer, of Akron, Ohio, is negotiat- 


ng with Muncie, Ind., to establish a wood working plant that 
will give employment to 300 men 


The Northwestern Gas & Electric Company, Walla Walla, 
Wash., will receive bids until February 15 for the proposed 
$250,000 hydro-electric station on Walla Walla River. Samuel 
Storrow, Douglas Building, Los Angeles, Cal., is engineer in 
Charge. 

The Browning Company, Milwaukee, Wis., report contracts 
taken during October for some twenty odd electrical motors for 
the J. H. McFarland Printing Company, Harrisburg, Pa. They 
have also secured the contract for 33 motors for the Palmer 
Printing Company, Philadelphia; 13 motors for export to Paris; 
also the complete lighting and power equipment of the Lexing- 
ton Brewing Company, Lexington, Ky., and a number of other 
orders of similar magnitude. They report the outlook for busi- 
ness for the winter as being very bright. 


1400 


Foundries. 


The Ironton Dise Plow Company of Ironton, Ohio, have 
leased the plant of tbe Ironton Foundry Company, and will 
utilize tt for the manufacture of castings. 


The Bessemer Foundry, at Grove City, Pa., has plenty of 
orders on hand, and will operate steadily for several months. 


The Union Machine Company, Nashville, Tenn., have pur- 
chased a tract of land on the Tennessee Central Railroad in 
West Nashville, where they will erect an additional foundry. 
The building will be about 100 x 180 feet, and will be equipped 
with modern machinery. The company have a number of im- 
portant contracts on hand, and these have necessitated enlarg- 
ing the facilities. 


The Howard Iron Works, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers of 
electric and hydraulic elevators, transmission power machinery, 
bolt cutting machinery, ice machines, &c., will occupy their 
new foundry about December 1. ‘The dimensions of the build- 
ing are 92 x 180 feet, besides the cupola house, and the equip- 
ment is modern on every respect, making it one of the most 
complete foundry plants in Buffalo. It will be operated by 
Niagara Falls electric power, with separate motors for blowers, 
tumbling mills, sand shifters, cranes, &c A 10-ton electric travel- 
ing crane covers the full length of the foundry. The company 
have many orders in hand and expect to continue working full 
time during the winter. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Standard 
Malleable Iron Company, Muskegon, Mich., held November 5, 
the following directors were elected: Dr. J. H. Belt, Cleveland; 
H. J. Sherwood, Cleveland; Thomas Hume, W. H. Mann and PB. 
L. Howe, Muskegon. The directors subsequently elected the 
following officers: President, E. L. Howe; vice-president, Dr. 
J. H. Belt; treasurer, Thomas Hume, and secretary, W. H. 
Mann. 


Several new buildings are being added to the plant of the 
Colean Mfg. Company, Peoria, Ill. The improvements involve 
an expenditure of about $25,000, and include a foundry, 50 x 
120 feet, and pattern shop, 20 x 50 feet, both two stories high. 


Extensive improvements are being made to the Gate City 
Foundry plant at Winona, Minn., the additions being necessitated 
by the rapidly expanding business. 


The Champion Blower & Forge Company, Lancaster, Pa., 
ontinue busy, particularly in their line of No. 400 blowers, of 
which 100,000 have already been sold. To meet the general 
demand for their various lines it will be necessary for them 
to increase their facilities in several directions. In view of 
this, ground aggregating 3 acres, adjacent to their works, has 
been purchased, and they now contemplate the erection of a 
hew foundry, 60 x 300 feet, on a portion of this ground. Plans 
for the new addition are now in course of preparation. 


rhe National Malleable Casting Company, operating a large 
Plant at Sharon, Pa., will soon start upon a new addition to 
their works, 40 x 84 feet, in which they will manufacture 
'aiiroad coupling pins. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The contract for the structural steel work on the new 
ston Hotei at Louisville, Ky., has been awarded to Grainger 
Co. of that city. The amount of the contract is about $70,000. 
The Indiana Bridge Company, Muncie, Ind., have secured 
tracts for five bridges in the vicinity of Muncie, the aggre- 
‘amount of the contracts being $12,000. 


The Schuylkil! Valley Bridge Company, Reading, Pa., have 
umed operations after having greatly improved their plant. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad announce 
t they will build a double track steel bridge across the Con- 
tieat River at Windsor Locks, to be a part of their main line 
§)stem between Springfield and New York. The present bridge 
's too light for their heaviest engines. 
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Recent contracts secured by the Joliet Bridge & Iron Com- 
pany, Joliet, Ill., are as follows: Structural and ornamental iron 
work for new post office at Springfield, Ill.; structural steel for 
new court house at Monticello, Ill.; structural steel for an ad- 
dition to the deaf and dumb institute at Jacksonville, Ill.; new 
steel work for the west house at the Joliet penitentiary; struc- 
tural steel work for new library building at Joliet; three build- 
ings for the Farwell Portland Cement Company, Farwell, Mich., 
including mill building, furnace building, engine and boiler 
room ; structural steel for roof for car barn for the Los Angeles 
Traction Company, Los Angeles, Cal.; Kankakee (Ill.) river 
bridge, and a 100-foot span bridge across Hickory Creek at New 
Lenox, Il. 

Fires. 


E. F. Colvin’s machine shops at Milton, Pa., were recently 
damaged $5000 by fire. 

The fertilizer building of the Nelson-Morris Packing Com- 
pany. at East St. Louis, Ill., was destroyed by fire November 12 
The loss is placed at $100,000. 


The buildings at Tacoma, Wash., occupied by the H. N. 
Richmond Paper Company and the Great Western Stove Com- 
pany were destroyed by fire November 15, causing a loss of 
$75,090. 

Lame] & Co.'s boot and shoe factory, Montreal, Canada, was 
destroyed by fire November 15, entailing a loss of $60,000. 


Hardware. 


Lamb Wire Fence Company, Adrian, Mich., have increased 
their capital stock from $400,000 to $500,000. All the addi- 
tional stock has been subscribed and paid for. The purpose of 
the increase was to keep their capital somewhat proportionate 
to their extending business, and to provide for expenditures in 
the way of enlarging their plant. This increased capacity now 
gives them an output of about 100 miles of standard fencing 
on single turn of ten hours. 


The Jacobs Mfg. Company, Hartford Conn., have been in- 
corporated under Connecticut laws with a capital stock of 
$50,000, to manufacture machinery and tools. The incorpo- 
rators are Arthur I. Jacobs of Hartford and L. W. Ripley and 
Henry S. Goslee of Glastonbury, Conn. The company have 
been successfully engaged in the manufacture of the Jacobs 
improved drill chuck for some time. 


The Buffalo Bolt Company’s plant, North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
which had been closed for over a month for repairs, resumed 
operations Monday. 


A new factory and storehouse building will be erected at 
Causeway and Beverly streets, Boston, to be occupied by the 
American Glue Company. The building will be 120 x 140 feet, 
and five stories. 


Notices have been posted at the Peck, Stow & Wilcox Com- 
pany’s edge tool factory, Southington, Conn., that a five-day 
schedule will prevail until further notice. 


The L. B. Rowell Company, Menominee Falls, Wis., recently 
reorganized, have decided to build a new plant, which will en- 
large enough to give employment to from 50 to 75 men. 

Chapman & Smith Company, Chicago, manufacturers of 
specialties in grocers’, bakers’ and confectioners’ tools and ma- 
chinery, purpose the erection of a six-story manufacturing and 
warehouse building, 94 x 125 feet. This improvement has been 
necessitated by the material growth of the company’s business. 
What was a market basket factory 25 years ago has since de- 
veloped into a large plant, producing all the essentials of the 
groceryman’s and affiliated trades’ specialties. 

The Piqua Handle & Mfg. Company, Piqua, Ohio, are moving 
one of the departments of their business to the timber district 
in Michigan, but their general line of special turnings will con- 
tinue to be manufactured at Piqua. The removal of this de- 
partment will vacate what is referred to as a very desirable site 
for the production of iren specialties requiring wood handles. 
For the supply of the latter the company would be pleased to 
make advantageous terms. 

The shovel plant of the Geo. Griffiths Company, at Eighth 
and Jackson streets, Philadelphia, has been shut down, and 
the machinery is now being moved to the T. Rowland’s Sons’ 
plant, near Cheltenham, Pa. It is expected that all of the 
Griffiths workmen will be given employment at the Rowland 
plant. 

Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
are operating their new department for enameling sheet steel 
with real porcelain enamel. This lining is used on their re- 
frigerators and is calculated to make them very popular with the 
trade. 

The Baldwin Refrigerator Company, Burlington, Vt., whose 
line of refrigerators is an extensive one, have not added many 
new styles for the coming season. They have, however, brought 
out half a dozen popular sizes in apartment house goods, with 
lift lids and open front, tile lined; also three new metal lined 
apartment house sizes, three new family sizes with long water 
coolers, and three medium priced roll top grocers’ sizes. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year at 
the meeting of directors of the Farm Tool Mfg. Company, Car- 
rollton, Mo., held November 3: President, W. E. Hudson; vice- 
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president, J. N. Tuley; secretary, J. F. Hazel: auditor, E. J. 
Rea. In their line of hay stackers, drag rakes, cultivators, &c., 


the company reported a very prosperous business during the past 
year. 


The Greene-Ennis Fence Company, Reading, Mich., have been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $80,000. The directors of 
the new company are Richard H. Hill, E. J. Ennis, F. R. Rob- 
son, Ivan R. Hill, Wm. H. Lockerby, Erwin O'Hanlon, Arthur 
Vv. Henry and Morris I. Meigs. Geo. E. Crane is president, 
Andrew L, Kinney secretary and Henry F. Doty treasurer. 


The Wrightsville Hardware Company, Wrightsville, Pa., have 
recently shipped several carloads of tobacco cutters to Winston, 
N. C., for the American Tobacco Company. They also report 
an increased foreign demand for sad irons, casters, hammers and 
hatchets, large quantities of which are being shipped for ex- 
port. 

Miscellaneous. 


To their employees the three largest coal companies in the 
Pittsburgh district paid last week over $800,000. The Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company paid $500,000, the Monongahela River Con- 
solidated Coal & Coke Company paid $250,000, and the Pitts- 
burgh & Buffalo Company paid $60,000. This was two weeks’ 


pay, and its size indicates the great activity in the bituminous 
coal industry. 


Work has been stopped on the building of the new coke 
ovens by the United States Coal & Coke Company, at Tug River, 
W. Va. This is an interest of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, and it was the intention to eventually build 3000 coke 
ovens at this place. About 1200 ovens have been completed, 
but the balance wil! not likely be built for some time. 


The factory building at Binford and Wormwood streets, Bos- 
ton, recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt for general manu- 
facturing purposes. It will be 75 x 210 feet and six stories. 
Elevator, steam heating and electric plants will be installed. 


The Grout Bros. Automobile Company, Orange, Mass., an- 
gmounce that they are to add a line of gasoline carriages to the 
product of their shops. ‘Their line of steam carriages will be 
continued. the purpose being to suit both classes of customers 
The company contemplate building a new foundry and otherwise 


adding to their plant, but are not ready to make a definite state- 
ment as yet. 


The Newport Fertilizer Company, Philadelphia, have not yet 
made plans for rebuilding their plant at Riverside, Del., which 


was recently destroyed by fire, and no machinery has been pur- 
chased. 


Tbe Junior Coal Company, Old Colony Building, Chicago, 
have had plans prepared for a coal yard at Fifty-seventh and 
Wallace streets. The improvements call for timber bulkheads 
and sheds, to be equipped with electric machinery, metal pockets, 
conveying machinery and steel and wood trestle. The total cost 
will be about $40,000. 


August Rahner, Villisca, Iowa, inventor of a new hot water 
boiler, has made an agreement with the Bowers Mfg. Company, 
Clarinda, Iowa, whereby the company are to make one of the 
boilers to test its efficiency, and if it proves satisfactory they 


will then manufacture and market it, paying Mr. Rahner a roy- 
alty. 


The J. I. Case Plow Works, Racine, Wis., recently increased 
their capital stock to $650,000, of which $400,000 is common 
stock and $250,000 preferred. The officers of this company are: 
Hi. M. Wallis, president and treasurer; A. H. Harris, first vice- 
president ; William Sobey, second vice-president and superintend- 
ent; RK. C. Anderson secretary; Chas. Armstrong, assistant sec- 
etary; L. Shibsby, assistant treasurer. 


The Washington Coal & Coke Company of Elkins, W. Va.. 
will increase their capital etock from $2,500,000 to $5,000,000, 
and have asked for authority to hold 15,000 acres of land. 
Henry G. Davis is president. 


The recently incorporated Holyoke Valve & Hydrant Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass., have purchased the plant and business of 
the Kennedy & Sullivan Mfg. Company, at 45 Race street, also 
the patents on the Sullivan quick opening hydrant. It is their 
intention to increase their facilities for the manufacture of 
brass fittings, valves and hydrants, and to greatly extend their 
line of brass and iron pipe, steam fitters’ supplies and steam 
and hot water valves of every description. The officers are: F. 
i. Metcalf, president; J. J. Sullivan, vice-president and mana- 
ger; F. A. Smith, treasurer, and C. I. Newcomb, consulting en- 
gineer. These with A. A. Coburn, Q. F. Cleary and M. H. Whit- 
comb are the directors. 


The Burrell Engineering Company, Chicago, are preparing 
plans for a grain elevator to be built for Shearer Bros., Stewart, 
Ill. The building will be 36 x 36 x 41 feet, and will be equipped 
with 12 horse-power Fairbanks gasoline engine, one 4-ton wagon 
scale, two stands elevator legs, and two dumps. 


Peterson, Seburn & Co., Pittsburgh, riggers of structural 
acua, erectors and movers of heavy machinery, have a large 
amount of work on hand at the present time. Among this is 
taking down the old Westinghouse Foundry, on South Carson 
street, Pittsburgh, including traveling cranes and cupolas, and 
re-erecting it complete at Chambersburg, Pa.; erecting two 
buildings for the Railway Steel Spring Company, East St. Louis. 
fll.; erecting a building for the Interstate Steel Company at 
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Avenue, Pa., and erecting a building for the Hussey-Binns 
pany at Charleroi, Pa. They are also erecting all the boilers 
engines and electrical equipment for the Pittsburgh Block (0a 
Company at Unionvale, Ohio. 

The Eclipse Mfg. Company, Incorporated, Detroit, Mich, 
have been organized to manufacture the Eclipse ball bearing 
trolley base and tools, dies, models, &c. The incorporators and 
officers of the company are: Jas. Kermath, president; T. FE 
Piper, vice-president, and T. S. Newton, secretary and treasurer 

The New York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, N. J., hay: 
been awarded by the Lighthouse Board, Washington, contra 
for the construction of five lightships, at their bid of $82,00 
each. 

The West End Chain Company, Lebanon, Pa., have bi 
given two large contracts by the United States Government. The 
puddlers at the plant have had their wages reduced from $4.5) 
to $4 per ton. 

“The Tallerday Steel Pipe & Tank Company, Waterloo, Iowa, 
have erected a plant in Los Angeles, Cal., to take care of their 
Pacific Coast trade. The main building is 50 x 150 feet, and 
will be modernly equipped. The machinery now being installed 
includes a number of single punching presses, one multiple 
punch, squaring shear, manufactured by the Niagara Tool Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; heavy drill presses, machines for cutting angles, 
channels, &c.; and special equipment built by themselves for 
the manufacture of pipes, tanks, wind mill regulators, feed 
cookers, &c. A 20 horse-power motor will also be installed. A| 
the tools with the exception of the motor have been ordered 
This branch will be operated under the name of the Tallerday 
Mfg. Company, recentty organized with a capital stock of 
$30,000, and will be in charge of F G. Tallerday. From the 
number of orders already booked for the new plant and the 
large deals under way, the company are confident that they wil! 
be compelled to make extensive improvements in a short time 

The recent fire at the plant of Bridgeford & Co., Incorpo- 
rated, only destroyed one of the warehouses, which was de- 
tached from the plant. None of the machinery was damaged 
and the operation of the plant was in no way interfered with. 


The Standard Steel Car Company of Butler, Pa., are build- 
ing a new style of gondola car for the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. The new car is known as the McCaslin drop 
car. It has six instead of two doors on its bottom, and they 
are attached to the sides and operated by ratchets at the ends 
of the car, instead of dropping from the center, as they do on 
old style cars. One thousand are being built. 


The James Beach & Sons Soap Company, Dubuque, Iowa, 
will build a four-story brick addition to their factory, 60 x 72 
feet. ‘The building will be completed in the spring, at which 
time machinery will be purchased for equipment. 


a 


The Inland Stee! Company have closed down their 
mills at Indiana Harbor, Ind., because the 350 employees 
of the sheet mill refused to accept a cut in wages that 
would place this mill on a par with independent mills in 
the Pittsburgh district. Men have been paid on the Amal- 
gamated scale, the least point of which is based on a 
price of 3 cents, Pittsburgh, for 27 gauge. Employees 
were asked to stand a cut to the basis of the present 
price of steel. The closing of the sheet mill will make it 
necessary to close down most of the balance of the plant. 
As this is the leading mill in the Indiana Harbor district, 
local merchants used every endeavor to bring about a 
settlement that would obviate the shut down, but with- 
out success. 


On account of the depressed state of the building in- 
dustry, brought about by the constant labor disturbances, 
the United States Realty Company, New York, have 
greatly reduced the working force of their construction 
department, operated by the George A. Fuller Company. 
They have a great many contracts on hand which will be 
carried through, but until labor matters in the building 
trade are more stable it is probable that no new con- 
tracts will be undertaken, except under favorable condi- 
tions. It is stated that the building industry has received 
a serious setback for the winter, and that far less than 
the normal business will be done. 





The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway Company 
are arranging to extend the use of fuel oil in their loco- 
motives to the division of their line between Seligman 
and Winslow, Ariz., and already have about completed 
two 25,000-barrel reservoirs each at Ash Fork, Williams 
and Winslow, and two 50,000-barrel reservoirs each at 
Seligman and Flagstaff. Oil burning engines are alread) 
in use on all of the company’s lines in California and 
as far east as Seligman, in Arizona. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 








Some of the makers of Southern Iron continue in the 
course which they have pursued for some time, and $9.25 
for No. 2 Foundry, Birmingham, is now freely done, with 
unconfirmed reports of even lower figures. One point is 
worthy of being noticed: Buyers, naturally critical in 
such a market, are demanding guarantees as to silicon 
contents, which the greater part of the Southern Iron, 
although fully up to grade as to fracture, cannot meet. 
The result that is that founders must turn to correspond- 
ing though higher priced Northern Irons. During the 
week there have been several large sales, one being a lot 
of 10,000 tons purchased by a leading firm of merchants 
to meet urgent requirements of customers. Nearly all the 
business being done is for prompt delivery, and serious 
negotiations for 1904 delivery have not yet begun. 

Producers who are thoroughly well informed con- 
cerning what has been done thus far in the direction 
of an export of Southern Iron state positively that thus 
far only two lots of 500 tons each have been actually 
shipped. 

The Billet manufacturers, at their meeting last week, 
adjusted pending matters so that the association is intact 
until the end of the year. Another meeting is to be held 
next month to take action on a continuance of the gentle- 
men’s agreement for 1904. The low price of Basic Pig 
and the very low figures at which Melting Scrap is sell- 
ing are making low cost to small open hearth plants pos- 
sible, and reports are current even now that outside 
works are shading the official prices. 

The Steel Rail manufacturers at their last meeting 
made no change in prices. They are giving close atten- 
tion to export orders. It is true, as reported by foreign 
cables, that the Maryland Steel Company have taken an 
order for 20,000 tons for delivery at Beirut. The re- 
ported price is not confirmed, but it is stated that other 
makers who bid $19, f.o.b. Atlantic ports, lost the order. 
The 


outlook for the building trade for the coming winter is 


The Plate and Structural trades are very quiet. 


regarded as quite gloomy. 
Somewhat conflicting reports come to hand on the 
question of the effect of the sharp reduction in Steel 


Bars. In some quarters a somewhat improved demand is 


noted. In others the attitude of buyers is described as 
unchanged. They do not respond. In the Sheet trade 
the leading interest has made a readjustment of prices 
which brings values down to 2.35¢c. for Pittsburgh for 
No. 27. 

Even in the Pipe and Wire trades, which have enjoyed 
Such an extraordinary run of work, there is some slack- 
ening and moderate concessions are being made. 

There is a good deal of exaggeration in the reports of 
exports of Iron and Steel, the tonnage being really mod- 
The Wire and Tube interests have kept up export 
shipments during the whole of the boom times, so that the 


erate, 


tonnage in these lines gannot be claimed as anything that 
The railroad interests are to meet to-morrow to 
determine what concessions in freights are to be made on 


is new. 


‘Xport shipments of Iron and Steel. 


THE IRON AGE. 








A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in 
Declines in Italics. 


Heavy Type. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Nov.18, Nov.11, Oct.21, Nov.19, 


PIG IRON: 1903. 1903. 1903. 1902. 


Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 
Philadelphia ...... . $15.00 $14.50 $14.75 $23.50 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern. 
Cincinnati Driceaawee aes 11.75 12.25 13.00 22.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 14.50 14.50 15.50 23.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 15.10 15.10 15.85 22.00 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 13.00 13.00 14.00 21.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 17.00 17.00 17.50 26.00 
BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh...... 23.00 23.00 27.00 28.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia..... 25.25 25.00 26.50 26.50 
Steel Billets, Chicago....... 24.00 24.00 28.00 29.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh....... 37.00 31.00 34.00 35.50 
Steel Rails, Heavy. Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago. . 11.00 12.50 13.50 18.75 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia. . 12.00 12.25 13.75 21.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 24.50 
O. Iron Rails, Philadeiphia 16.00 16.50 17.50 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago. . ‘ 15.00 17.00 18.00 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia... 15.00 15.00 16.50 20.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. 12.50 14.00 15.00 21.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 11.00 12.00 13.00 18.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.85 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago... . 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.75 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.34% 1.30 1.45 1.70 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.44% 1.44% 1.70 1.75 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.30 1.30 1.60 1.60 
Tank Piates, Tidewater........ 1.78 1.78 1.78 2.10 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.75 
pp 1.73% 1.73% 1.73% 2.00 
Beams, Pitteburgh............. 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 
Auaion, TideWGter.. ..iceccccas 1.73% 1.73% 1.73% 2.00 
Angies, Pittsburgh...........--. 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.921% 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.40 1.45 1.60 2.05 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.35 2.40 2.50 2.65 
3arb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.55 2.60 2.60 2.45 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 
Cut Nails. f.0.b. Pittsburgh.... 1.90 1.90 2.15 2.05 
METALS: 
Copper, New York... acai 13.00 13.50 13.12%11.40 
Spelter, St. Louis...........-- 5.00 5.25 5.45 5.05 
Bead, New YOCR... 2s ccc osvcces 4.10 4.40 4.40 4.10 
BeeG, GE LOG. cs cn ces ceqenas 4.20 4.20 4.25 3.971% 
Tin. New VOPR... cc cedcvsvess 25.10 25.00 25.70 25.12% 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.. 6.25 6.25 6.25 7.25 
Nickel, New York.....0.cccces 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 
10¢ pounds, New York....... 3.79 3.79 3.99 3.79 





Chicago. 


FisHer Burmpinc, November 18, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

These are the days when the buyer wields the whip, and 
he is making it sting quite as keenly as did the producer a 
year ago. No concession in prices will satisfy him, and 
though his yards and bins and stock rooms are empty, he de- 
clines to buy until he shall have turned the screw to the ut- 
most limit. Pig Iron is $10 a ton below what it was January 
1 and $12 a ton below a year ago, and yet the buyer is not 
satisfied. Bar Steel at $6 a ton below the prices of ten 
days ago is moving not more rapidly than it did at the higher 
prices. Even the ruinous cut to 1.60c. from store on Bar 
Steel made by two Chicago firms has given little, if any, 
stimulus to the store business on that commodity. The sell- 
ers have caught the apathy of the buyer and are making 
little effort to overcome his inertia, confident that a time 
is not far off when the reins will again be transferred from 
the hand of the buyer to that of the producer and seller. 
The buyer has insisted on suplying only his hand to mouth 
needs for the last few months on a falling market. The 
seller has made up his mind that when prices do begin to 
rise the buyer shall be compelled to buy in a similar hand 
to mouth method, refusing to make long time contracts on 
many commodities, notably on Pig Iron. It is felt here that 
no material change, either for better or for worse, will take 
place between now and January 1, but that on or about that 
time there will be something doing, and that the pent up 
waters of business will break their bounds and give us all a 
rushing time of it. 
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40) THE IRON AGE. 


Pig Iron.—Pig Iron may be said to be 25c. per ton lower 
than last week’s quotations, though in many grades there is 
no change, and in Malleable and Standard Bessemer our last 
week’s quotations are raised, because the only producers of 
these Bessemers, particularly the Standard, refuse to market 
their product at the customary advance over regular North- 
ern Irons. There are only three furnaces in blast in 
the Northwest—two of the [roquois and one Thomas furnace. 
Duluth, Spring Valley and South Chicago have all closed. 
Bay View has closed one and will doubtless blow out the 
other by the time this paper reaches its readers. For this 
reason producers of Northern Iron recognize the folly of 
further cut in prices, as foundrymen must have Northern 
Iron, and no reduction below the present extremely low 
prices would stimulate buying. In the South the effort to 
hold prices squarely at $9.50 has apparently failed, as $9.25 
is quite freely quoted, making the price here $13.10 to $13.60 
on Southern No. 2, with one 500-ton lot said to be sold at a 
shade below the minimum price. This is the lowest price that 
has been reached since February, 1899, and exactly $10 less 
than it was January 1 of this year, and producers agree that 
the cost of making Iron to-day is very much in excess of what 
it was in 1899, both because of the increase in labor and of 
the greater expense connected with mining Ore, Fuel and 
Limestone. Business in Pig. Iron continues to be of a 
hand to mouth character with a few exceptions, and the 
market may safely be said to be extremely dull. We quote 
car lots or greater, f.o.b. Chicago, at the prices below, the 
lowest named prices representing orders placed in large quan- 
tities for prompt delivery: 


Luke Superior Charcoal..... ........$17.00 to $18.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 15.00to 15.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 14.50to 15.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 14.25 to 14.50 
Northern Scotch, No. 1. ....scccccens 16.00 to 16.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 16.80 to 17.05 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 16.30 to 16.80 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 14.85to 15.35 
a SE OE NES era 13.60 to 14.10 
ee 13.10 to 13.60 
a ON eee 12.60 to 13.10 
ce ee Be ea 12.10 to 12.60 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 13.60 to 14.10 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 13.10 to 13.60 
OD Pree 12.10 to 12.60 
momemere Gey WOERC. ...cccccccvcecns 11.85 to 12.35 
ks bn x's dn oS RES 11.85 to 12.85 
Southern Charcoal Softeners. according 

Te 17.85 to 18.85 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 21.85 to 22.85 
Malleable Bessemer..............e008 15.00 to 15.50 
OMG MOMNSMNO?. ccc ccicciscscces 15.50 to 16.00 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 10 per cent. Silicon........... 18.30 to 19.80 
rrr ry rrr 13.85 to 14.35 


Producers are firm in their refusal to make longer than 60 
to 90 day contracts at any price and name to-day’s lowest 
quotations only on immediate shipment. Iron on track here 
is easily sold in carloads at the higher prices named in our 
schedule. 


Bars.—Bar buyers are not responding to the cut of $6 
per ton in Steel Bars which was announced last week. On 
the contrary, they seem to accept this cut as an evidence of 
weakness and are disposed’ to continue to play a waiting 
game. This is also true of the store business in Bars, as 
the sensational cut to 1.60c., base, per 100 lbs., from store, by 
two large antagonistic interests here has stimulated buying 
but little. At this price of 1.60c. a Chicago consumer can 
buy from store 500 lbs. of Steel Bars at a base price 30c. per 
100 Ibs., or $6 per ton, lower than he could secure the same 
Bars from any Pittsburgh mill. Even at 1.75c., at which 
price most of the jobbers are holding Steel Bars from store, 
the buyer of a 500-lb. lot saves 10c. per 100 lbs. as com- 
pared with the cost of the same shipment delivered from 
Pittsburgh mill. It will be seen, therefore, that the jobbers 
are not only giving away all the differentials which the mills 
have built up for their protection, but selling far below their 
own first cost, to say nothing of the cost of storing and 
handling. Another noteworthy feature in the Bar Steel 
market is the announcement that on sizes larger than 3 
inches only one-quarter extras instead of one-half extras 
will be charged. This reduction in extras was doubtless 
made to prevent importation of large Rounds and Squares, 
which European makers sell at a flat price without extras. 
It is a beautiful example of padlocking the barn door six 
months after the horse is stolen. , We quote as follows: Steel 
Bars, carload lots from mill, f.o.b. Chicago, 1.46%4c., base, 
half extras on small sizes, quarter extras on large sizes; 
Iron Bars, 1.40c. to 1.45c., half extras; less than carload lots, 
Iron and Steel, 10c. per 100 lbs. extra; less than 2000 pounds 
of a size, 10c. per 100 Ib. extra; less than 1000 lbs. of a size, 
80c. extra; Steel Hoops, carload lots, Chicago, for shipment 
from mill, 1.9114c., base, full extras; 250-ton lots, 1.8114¢.; 
less than carload lots, 10c. above carloads; quantity differ- 
entials to apply same as on Bars. Steel Bars from store, 
1.60c. to 1.75c., with half extras on small sizes and quarter 
extras on !arge sizes; Iron Bars, 1.75c. to 2c. from store, full 
extras; Steel Hoops from store, 2c. to 2.30c. rates, full 
extras. 


Structural Material.—General disappointment is ex- 
pressed over the refusal of the manufacturers of Structural 
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Steel to reduce the prices on that product in proportion 
the reduction on Bars, and the opinion is expressed that 
reduction to 1.30c. or 1.40c. basis on Structurals woul: 
stimulate into life many large building operations that a: 
now moribund. The sellers, on the other hand, argue tha 
the apathy with which the cut in Bars was greeted is 
good indication of what would happen in the Structura| 
market. It is understood here that the refusal to reduc 
prices was made in order to give jobbers all over the coun 
try an opportunity to unload the large tonnage of Steel tha 
they have had on hand without serious loss. It is rumored 
that when the price is changed on Structurals there is a 
possibility of an adoption of a series of extras that will give 
the mills a chance to make a little money on the 3 to 6 inch 
sizes, which now show a loss as compared with the large: 
sections. It is also understood that a straight Pittsburgh 
basing price will be adopted to which full freight will be 
added to destination instead of the somewhat unfair terri- 
torial schedule that is now in vogue. The price remains at 
1.75¢c., Chicago, for I-Beams and Channels, 15 inches and 
under, and Angles, 3 inches on one leg and larger, with the 
regular 5c. extras for T’s, 3 inches and larger. From store 
Structurals are being sold at 1.90c., cut to lengths 5 feet and 
over. 


Plates.—Contrary to the prediction of buyers in this 
market and sellers, too, for that matter, the price of Plates 
remains unchanged. Buying is practically at a standstill, 
except for immediate necessities, and will continue to be of 
this character until the looked for reduction is announced. 
We quote official prices for shipment from mill as follows: 
Tank Steel, 14 inch and heavier, 1.75c. to 2c.; Flange, 1.85c. 
to 2.15¢c.; Marine, 1.95c. to 2.10c.; Universal Mill Plates, 
1.75¢. to 2c. Plates from store continue to be sold at 2c. for 
Y% inch and heavier, 2.10c. for 3-16 inch and 2.15c. for No. 
8, with 10c. extra for Flange quality. 


Sheets.—There is practically no change in prices of 
Sheets, and not a very strong tone for the market in spite 
of the fact that the largest Western producer has at least 
temporarily withdrawn from the market. Nos. 10 and 12 
are a shade stronger than our published quotations of last 
week, No. 10 selling at 1.91%4c. to 2.01%4c, and No. 12 at 
2.01\4c. to 2.0644c. The following seems to be a fair state- 
ment of local car lot prices for mill shipment, delivered 
at Chicago: No. 10, 1.91\4e. to 2.0114c.; No. 12, 2.01%c. to 
2.0614c.; No. 14, 2.06%4c. to 2.1614c.; No. 16, 2.16%4c. to 
2.2614c.; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.26%4c. to 2.386%4c.; Nos. 22 and 
24, 2.364c. to 2.4614c.; No. 26, 2.46l4c. to 2.5644c.; No. 27, 
2.5644c. to 2.6614c.; No. 28, 2.66%4c. to 2.7614c.; No. 29, 
2.7614c. to 2.8644c.; No. 30, 2.8644c. to 2.9644c. From store 
the jobbers have decreased their prices 10c. to 15c., as fol- 
lows: No. 10. 2.15¢. to 2.25c.; No. 12, 2.25c. to 2.35c.; No. 
14, 2.35¢. to 2.45c.; No. 16, 2.45c. to 2.55¢.; No. 18, 2.55c. 
to 2.65c.; No. 20, 2.65c. to 2.75c; No 22, 2.75c. to 2.85c.; 
No. 24, 2.80c. to 2.90c.; No. 26, 2.90c. to 3c.; No. 27, 3c. to 
3.10c.; No. 28, 3.10c. to 3.20c.; No. 29, 3.25c. to 3.35c.; 
No. 30, 3.35c. to 3.45c. Galvanized Sheets are offered at 75 
and 10 to 75 and 10 and 5 from mill in carloads and 75 and 
5 to 75 and 71% from store in carloads or less 


Billets.—Few transactions are noted, and the current 
price seems to be $24 per ton, Chicago, in carload lots or 
greater on either Open Hearth or Bessemer Billets, with a 
very general waiver of the $3 extra for Billets for forging 
purposes, except in special instances where analyses are 
stringent. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—In line with the reduction on Pig Iron, 
Cast Pipe has also declined, 4-inch being sold at $28.50 to 
$29, and 6-inch, $27.50 to $28, in carload lots, for Water 
and $1 per ton higher for Gas Pipe. Business is quiet. 


Merchant Steel.—The trade here has taken the change 
in discount on Shafting from 47 to 52 per cent. in car lots and 
42 to 47 per cent. in less than car lots as a matter of course and 
has not increased its orders by a single pound as far as 
we are able to learn. In fact, buyers are disposed to persist 
in holding off in the hope of compelling a still further re 
duction. We quote as follows in carload lots, Chicago, for 
shipment from mill: Open Hearth Spring Steel to the gen- 
eral trade, 2.25c., to 2.50c.; Smooth Finished Machiner) 
Steel, 1.76%4c. to 1.861%4c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.6614c. to 
1.7614c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.51%4c. to 1.61%4c.; Cutter Shoe un- 
changed at 2.41%4c. to 2.51%4c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 644. 
to 8e.; Special Tool Steel, 12c. to 14c.; Shafting at 52 per 
cent. in car lots and 47 per cent. in less than car lots; Toe 
Calk Steel, 2.01%4ec. to 2.11%4ec. Spring Steel to manufactur 
ers of Carriage Springs has been reduced in price as pre- 
dicted, but no reduction has been named to builders of Car 
Springs. A slow revival of business is felt in Merchant 
Steel entering into agricultural implements, though it is by 
no means in proportion to the reductions in price that we! 
noted last week. 


Merchant Pipe.—Business is falling off, as must be e° 
pected with the advent of cold weather, but official prices 
remain unchanged. We quote the following discounts i 
carload lots, random lengths, mill shipment, Chicago: 
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Guaranteed Wrought 


Steel Pipe, Iron. 
Black. Galvd. Black. Galvd. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
6 to % MmER.cscecesceees 66.35 56.35 63.35 53.35 
t (BON csk 6 ckb 66 HOS eb eee Ks 68.35 58.35 65.35 55.35 
§, to 6 imches......+.-++.- 73.35 63.35 70.35 60.35 
#to 12 inches............ 67.35 57.35 64.35 54.35 


Less than carldads, 12% per cent. advance. 

Boiler Tubes.—A Sunday quiet pervades this market, 
and what little buying there is is largely from store. Boiler 
manufacturers only buying Tubes for one Boiler at a time. 
The follewing discounts are current: 

c—— Discounts, per cent.———,, 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. steel. 
1 to 1% inches...... Preeere 37.35 53.35 
1% to 2% inches............58.85 36.35 40.35 
2% to & imches.........eeees 59.35 46.35 {up to 4 in. 
48.35 
6 inches and larger.......... 53.85 36.35 aware 


The store prices on Boiler Tubes in car lots or less remain 
unchanged, as follows: 


Seamless 

Steel. Iron. steel. 

1 tol es Seinen ese 40 bs He 
1% to MOOR. 6.uv ee cvees 5U 4 35 
1 to 5 fnches. Cebh en hee eeee 5714 4343 45 
6 inches GnG@ Ale... 000s . 50 32 ~ 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The price of Standard 
Sections is being held at $28, Chicago, in spite of the fact 
that Western mills have thousands of tons piled ready for 
immediate shipment. On the lighter sections the price 
quoted last week must be understood to be from maker’s mill 
in the Pittsburgh territory, and not necessarily from maker's 
mill, Chicago. Twenty to 40 lb. Rails are quoted at about 
$30, Chicago, and 12 to 16 Ib. Rails at about $32, though it 
is dificult to surmise what prices an inquiry for a very large 
quantity of Light Sections might bring to the surface. Nom- 
inal quotations on Track Supplies are as follows: Angle 
Bars, 1.90¢e. to 2c.; Spikes, 2c. to 2.10c.; Track Bolts, 34% 
x 3% inches, 2.75c. to 2.85c., with 15c. advance for Hexagon 
Nuts. 


Old Material.—While the market is weaker and prices 
lower, it is now possible to give quotations which, to a large 
degree, represent the general market. Offerings from the 
railroads are very heavy, and stocks of material from this 
source are piling up in excessive quantities. Only occasional 
sales are made, and these not of especial magnitude, the 
demand showing no improvement over what it has been for 
some weeks. The few orders placed may be said to be at 
or at least very near to quotations given below. We quote 
as follows per gross ton, f.o.b. cars, Chicago: 


ee eee eee ek 
Oid Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 11.00 to 11.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 14.00 to 14.50 
a Be ge er 23.00 to 23.50 
Old Car Wheels aiMidiatateiind- a wdicd ae exeraiat ks 15.00 to 16.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 11.00 to 11.50 
PE TE eee cers cuet sas os ceees 10.00 to 10.50 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
Iron Fish Plates.............-+-..+-- $12.50 to $13.00 
Se wre gas koe bv 5d 688 Oe 16.00 to 17.00 
ee eee re rr e 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 11.00to 11.50 
ING, 2 MEMEPORE WROGENE. «006s ccscnse 10.00 to 10.50 
Shaftin TL AMEGh ee A Meebneseguedtase 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge..............-. 9.50 to 10.50 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 9.00to 9.25 
oO errr 9.00to 9.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 8.50to 9.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 7.50to 8.00 
er err ree eee 4.00 to 4.25 
DER DI IER 6 civcencncascecence 4.00to 4.25 
Sk, BS 3.6 Be siacs 6 io aw de's 0 es 9.00 to 10.00 
Me Eee eee 11.50 to 12.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap.... 9.00to 9.50 
pe PO eer err 10.00 to 11.00 
Agricultural Malleable  ........... 9.00 to 10.00 


Metals.—Copper has declined on the strength of the re- 
sumption of operations in the Northwest, and Lead is off 
about 30c. per 100 Ibs. Tin is firm and Spelter steady. We 
quote as follows: Casting Copper, 13c. to 13\%4c.; Lake, 13%4c. 
to 13%c., in carload lots, Chicago. Lead in 50-ton lots, 
4.05¢.; car lots, 4.10c. to 4.15c.; less than car lots, 4.15c. to 
4.40c, Spelter, car lots, 5.25c.; less than car lots, 5.75c. to 
te. Pig Tin, 26c., car lots; 26%4c. in less than car lots. 
Old Metals are firm, with the exception of Zinc, which is 
weaker, Quotations are as follows: Heavy Cut Copper, 
1l\4e.; Copper Bottoms, 101%4c.; Red Brass. 10c.; Lead, 
3.S5¢, and Zine, 414c., spot. 

Coke.—Frick Coke remains at $5.30 in this market, with 
other brands competing for business at from $5 up for 72- 

ur Foundry grade, carload lots, Chicago. Pocahontas sells 

from $5 to $5.25, Connellsville at from $5.25 to $5.50, 
Now River at from $5.15 to $5.40, and Conellsville Furnace 
rom $4.40 to $4.65. A noteworthy feature in the Chicago 
market is the strike which has tied up the ovens of the 
‘colorado Fuel & Iron Company and has compelled Western 
lters and melters to come to Chicago markets for their 
Coke. One firm state that they have already taken orders 
15,000 tons, mostly»Pocahontas, for far Western ship- 
it, and has been offered 10,000 additional tons if satis- 
tory shipments can be guaranteed. In order to move 


E.stern Cokes to the Rocky Mountain country it is necessary 
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to send Western cars to the ovens for transshipment, as 
Eastern roads will not permit their cars to go to the far 
West. 


The Alabama Steel & Wire Company are about to enter 
the Pig Iron markets with a product of 300 tons per day of 
Basic and Foundry Pig. They expect to blow in their fur- 
nace at Gadsden early in December. A. M. Crane of Pitts- 
burgh has been appointed sales agent for the Pittsburgh 
and Chicago territories, and Mr. Crane has placed the Chi- 
cago office in the hands of C. E. Louis. 





Philadelphia. 


FoRREST BuILpiIne, November 17, 1903. 


Business is not at all active, but it holds its own fairly 
well, and that is perhaps all that ought to be expected dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. The monthly statistical re- 
port of the Pig Iron situation, which was published last 
week, shows a severe cutting down in the output, and, al- 
though it is offset by an apparent increase in stocks, it is 
believed that consumers have reduced their holdings to an 
extent which more than compensates for the increase on 
furnace banks. Good Foundry Irons are really scarce, but 
Mill Irons and off grades are in good supply, with com- 
paratively little demand, so that prices cover an unusually 
wide range, with special low prices in Southern brands 
and in low grade Mill Irons. There is a disposition to take 
somewhat hopeful views as regards the ultimate outcome, 
and they may be well founded, but it is difficult to regard 
the immediate outlook with much confidence. The demand 
for Pig Iron aggregates so much below what it has been 
during the past three or-four years that there must be a 
permanent curtailment in output if stocks are to be kept 
within reasonable limits. The demand for rolling mill 
products is also insignificant compared with what could be 
turned out, so that on all sides there is a dearth of business 
and no tangible evidence of anything likely to bring im- 
provement. In reply to this it is said that the country is 
all right, that the West and South are prosperous (which is 
undoubtedly true), and that it is therefore most unlikely 
that the Iron and Steel trades can be depressed for any 
length of time. But the misfortune is that they are already 
depressed, and there is very little comfort in being told 
that they are going to be better unless some distinct evi- 
dence can be presented to support statements of that kind. 
There is some ground for hopes of improvement, but the 
best that can be said as regards business in this territory 
is that it is ready to move in harmony with other districts; 
but in the meantime the demand is the smallest there has 
been for months past, and there is not a single feature that 
can be taken as indicating improvement in the near future. 
The recent reductions in Billets and Steel Bars had been 
fully discounted, so that the new figures have no influence 
in increasing the demand. Better conditions are hoped for 
and there is no good reason why they should not be forth- 
coming, but for the present they are not in sight, and that 
statement is about as fair as can be given. 


Pig Iron.—It is quite impossible to quote the market 
satisfactorily, as every brand has a price of its own. Con- 
ditions vary so widely that it would be difficult to make one 
figure a close standard for all brands. Some have more or 
less of a surplus, others are close sold up, some are inclined 
to discount the future, while others, with more confidence in 
values, quote pretty full figures. Hence from $15, delivered, 
to $15.75 is quoted for Northern No. 2 X Foundry Irons. 
Buyers who have a preference for a special brand would 
rather pay the outside figure for an Iron they like than take 
another that they know nothing about, even if the price was 
much lower. The general trend, however, is not upward, al- 
though it is only in spots that it can be called distinctly 
weak, and that is more noticeable in low grades and Southern 
Irons than in Pennsylvania Irons, Foundry grades particu- 
larly. Buyers are not placing large orders, however, price 
being no inducement except for just such quantities as they 
happen to need. Unfortunately, their needs are not very 
great at the present time, and, so far as can be seen, they are 
not likely to be more important during 1903, although it is 
hoped that 1904 will make a better showing. The immediate 
conditions are such that buyers are in most cases willing to 
take their chances. When they get some new business on 
their books they will place orders in proportion, but until 
that time they are not likely to increase their commitments, 
even if prices go lower. The range, as we have already said, 
is a very wide one, and would be about as follows for Phila- 
delphia and nearby points: 


oe al, ee .. . $16.00 to $16.50 


SL ae ada on Osc aecewa, bu 15.00 to 15.75 
NE Ee dc ha win hao bok eae 14.50 to 14.75 
Southern No 2, rail shipment........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Southerm Na 3. o® Gock. ..0; cscsces. 13.00 to 13.25 
oa 2 ee eer 13.75 to 14.25 
So a a re 13.25 to 13.50 
SN SACRE Cadac dated s cd teen ee 14.00 to 14.25 


Steel.—The reduced prices have brought very little new 
business so far, as they had been amply discounted before the 
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reduction. Prices do not stand in the way of business, however, 
The demand is not there in any volume, and until Steel is 
actually required prices make very little difference. The 
range for Ordinary Steel is $24.25 to $25 (large lots at the 
inside figures), with the usual addition for extras. 


Plates.—The volume of business is not large and it is 
impossible for any of the mills to get out much of a ton- 
nage, although, of course, there are a good many small or- 
ders and some mills are doing better than others. The re- 
cent reaffirmation of prices makes Philadelphia deliveries 
as follows: 

Carloads. Part carloads. 
Per pound. Per pound. 


Cents. Cents. 
Tank Steel, 4 inch and heavier...... 1.75 1.80 
pi Ug ee ee ee 1.85 1.90 
pe ee OE, re ere 1.90 1.95 
fank Steel, No. 9 and No. 10. rer 2.05 
Damme OF FOOMIOr Boel... xo vvs0 seca ns 1.85 1.90 
Marine and Commercial Fire Box Steel.1.95 2.00 
EE ees: 2.05 2.10 
Locomotive Fire B ox BOO. sive as 2.25 2. 380 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches. wide. "$0.05 per. Ib. extra. 
Plates over 110 to 11S inches wide.. .10 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches wide.. "15 = 7 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches wide... .25 = . 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches wide.. .50 o yi 
Plates over 130 inches wide........ 1.00 <t i 
GE Sae5.5 6% cas TRS OSS cae Le 10 PP or 
en eee 20 - = 


Structural Material.—The demand is so small that, in 
addition to the closing of the mills at Pencoyd, another 
leading local mill has shut down most of its departments 
temporarily. There is no doubt that business is in an ex- 
tremely depressed condition, and prospects for improve- 
ment are anything but encouraging at the moment. Prices, 
however, are unchanged—viz., 1.73%4c. to 1.85c. for Beams, 
Channels and Angles, according to specifications. 


Bars.—The demand has fallen off to almost nothing and 
mills have a hard time to keep in active operation at any- 
thing like remunerative prices. The reduced cost of Scrap 
and of labor gives some relief, but the worst feature is that 
the volume of business is not to be had and further reduc- 
tions in cost are expected in the near future. Prices for 
Refined Bars in carload lots are variously quoted at 1.40c. 
to 1.45c., delivered, but some Iron can be had at less than 
1.40c. and Steel Bars at 1.45c. 


Sheets.—The reduced prices seem to have no influence 
on the demand, which is of small proportions. Stocks in 
second hands appear to be very light, however, as every 
purchase is for immediate shipment. 


Old Material.—The demand for Steel Scrap appears to 
have almost entirely ceased, bids for large lots being prac- 
tically unobtainable. Other Old Material is dull and ir- 
regular, and mostly at reduced prices. Bids and offers for 
deliveries in buyers’ yards are about as follows: 


SS $12.00 to $12.50 
TE ee re 12.00 to 12.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap.............. 20.00 to 21.00 
Ree own 4 66'0's ek haan Wise 14.00 to 15.00 
Se is 66.5 Ape 2-0 we sab as &. 00 16.00 to 17.00 
Cee a bp sise isso athinae Wi CoE kie © 17.00 to 18.00 
eT IS ss 6 5.0 do sums eon we Se 15.00 to 16.00 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 15.00 to 16.00 
OT re ere ee 14.00 to 14.50 
Machinery Scrap Kites abe he SRNR A 13.00 to 14.00 
No. - ns os ak ba 55.0 a5 40 oes 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2 Light (Ordinary) .......ccce0% . 9.50to 10.50 
 ,, o'n.35% i ones wad see 9.50 to 10.00 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy..... 10.25 to 11.00 
PC ON s a 6 ub bu oe Ace oO © Ko 6.75 to 7.25 
Py EOE ss sb cis pads dd van Seaeewes 10.00 to 10.50 
po 12.00 to 12.50 


Bancroft & Co., Iron founders, have removed their city 
office to 306 Drexel Building. 





Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Srts., November 18, 1903.— (By Telegraph. ) 


In spite of the fact that buyers have not let up in their 
efforts to bear the Pig Iron market, there has been a much 
more active movement. Some large sales are noted, one 
amounting to 1200 tons. Nearly all selling is being done 
by Southern interests. Some of this Iron, represented in 
the smaller transactions, has been sold on the basis $9.50, 
Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry, but in the main this fig- 
ure was cut 25c. to 50c. in larger transactions. A consid- 
erable number of sellers are refusing to consider any lower 
basis than $9.50, even for prompt shipment. Other sellers 
are openly offering spot shipments on the basis of $9. While 
furnaces, as a rule, do not appear to want forward deliveries 
on the present basis, it is well understood that a number of 
the sales are to cover delivery through the next four months. 
Some buyers are claiming to have bought on the basis of 
$8.75, same basis as above, and other buyers claim to have 
been offered that figure. These claims do not, however, get 
much credence, as they are generally regarded as simply 
further attempts to push the prices lower. The situation 
is uncertain, and the market an irregular one. Freight rates 
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from Hanging Rock district to Cincinnati, $1.15, and 
Birmingham, $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as fo! 


ee Tee Te Be car nee eeewe ee $12.25 to $13. 

yD ee See 11.75 to 12.7 
BOUTHOPR COMO, BO Bic cccccccccssese 11.25 to 12.2 
MOUTON CONG, BO. Gacccccsescocsusn 10.75 to 11.7 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft...........-. 12.25 to 13.2 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ , Be we 12.7 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 10.50 to 11.0 
Southern Coke, Mottled............+. 10.50 to 11.' 
Qhio SBlivery,. NO. Lic ccecosececesens 18.15 to 18.' 
Lake Buperior Coke, No. 1......205- 15.65 to 16.1 
Lake superser COORG; BO. Bi csccevcnss 15.15 to 15. 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3... .. 14.65 to 15.1 

Car Wheel and Malleable lrons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $20.75 to $21 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 20.00 to 20) 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Oun10, November 17, 1903 

Iron Ore.—The season for the shipment of Iron 0 
down the lakes is about over. The United States Steel C 
poration will close their lake movements before the pres 
week is out, and the other shippers will begin to wind 
their shipments about the same time. It is hardly expect: 
that the Ore will be moving away from the head of the lakes 
more than a week longer. The receipts at the lower |: 
docks will end entirely by December 1, which is much earli 
than is usual with the lake trade. Lack of demand for t| 
material is the cause, as the weather in the Northwest 
not been such as would have prevented a continuance 
the movement for some time, and lake insurance policies 
vessels and their cargoes are applicable on boats leaving t! 
port of shipment on December 5. During the past we 
the wild cargoes have been very scarce, and such rates 
have been quoted have been purely nominal. The movement 
such as it has been, has proved to be entirely in contr 
boats. The Lake Erie docks are filled with Ore awaiting 
shipment to the furnace stock piles. The demand from 
that territory has been very light, due to the curtailment 
production on the part of the Valley stacks. 


Pig Iron.—The Pig Iron conditions in this territory 
show a decided tendency to improve. Foundrymen are act 
ing upon the belief that bottom prices have been reached by 
the furnaces and are preparing to cover their needs. The 
matter of distinguishing between the prices and Irons, offered 
by the different territories which produce the material, is 
about the only cause for delay, together with some little un- 
certainty as to the exact amount which will be needed during 
the first half of the year. The prices of Southern Iron hav 
gravitated to a little lower level during the week, as quoted 
in this market, and some consumers, believing that as near 
cost price has been reached as the producer is likely to go, 
have prepared to cover all immediate needs with contracts. 
As a result there has been a considerable contract movement 
in this territory, which entails deliveries until July 1 next 
year, although it is mostly confined to the first quarter of 
1904. Some few of the furnaces in the Birmingham district 
have refused to make any long time contracts on the present 
basis of prices. The prices have held at between $9.50 and 
$10, Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry. The Northern fur- 
naces have been holding to $14.50, in the Valley, for No. 2 
The Bessemer and Basic trades are very dull, and the mat: 
rial is hardly quotable at any price which would be signifi 
cant. There is a movement to curtail the production sti!! 
further. It will hardly be a formal action, such as the last, 
but the various furnaces will adjust that matter without th 
necessity of joint action. It is understood now that many 
of the furnaces which have been out thus far in November 
but which otherwise would have blown in about December 
1, will remain idle during a greater part of that month. It 
is known that some of the furnaces which will blow out 
Deceniber 1 will not resume operations until about February 
1, unless there is a marked revival of trade. Many of them 
have piled enough Iron to carry on deliveries on contracts. 
The Coke situation is easier and the price has sagged a little 
good 72-hour Connellsville Coke being quoted $2.65 at the 
oven. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The recent reduction in the 
price of Billets has stimulated considerable buying in this 
territory, although much of the material, which is now find 
ing its way into the association mills, has been diverted fro! 
the independent concerns, which are either too well filled 
take any further material or are not willing to meet tle 
association price. The price of Bar Iron is again in ques- 
tion, as it has been intimated that the smaller concerns hav‘ 
again made a reduction. This, however, is without auth 
ity, as the established price in this territory seems to 
1.30c., Youngstown. The mills were pretty well filled 
during the buying movement, which preceded the lowering of 
the prices on Bar Steel. The buying of Steel Bars has bee! 
improved somewhat. No big contracts have been pla 


even though many of the interests have not yet covered. The 
spot buying, however, is a little heavier, and the specification 
against old contracts, on which the price has been adjus‘e’ 
to the new scale, is increasingly heavy. The market has 2 
much better tone at 1.30c., Pittsburgh, for Bessemer, and 
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{.40c., Pittsburgh, for Open Hearth. The Sheet trade came 
to a halt the latter part of last week. The expectation 
which has been hanging over the market that the prices of 
Sheets would be reduced seemed about to be realized, and the 
mills and consumers waited for the development. The an- 
nouncement from New York on Monday that the reduction 
had been agreed to was therefore nothing more than was 
xxpected. There is a good, liberal tonnage which awaits this 
reduction in prices, and it is expected that a buying movement 


will result, the market being a little different in that respect 
from what it has been with the other trades. The Plate 
and Structural trades have hardly changed, although it is 
eyident in this territory that considerable confidence is placed 
in the report sent out from New York that the prices of those 


stuples are not to be cut, in keeping with the other reductions. 
The lack of trading now is due more to business and labor 
onditions than to any apprehension that consumers would 
ve buying on a falling market. The prices hold steady on 
spot business at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for both Plates and 
Shapes. There are a few inquiries for Rails, but the ton- 
nage has not yet been covered. 


Old Material.—The market has been very dul! and list- 
ss, with no sales of any importance, and with the market 
steadily sagging to the lowest level it has reached in a num 
ber of years. The curtailment of production of the finished 
material has, of course, a very decided effect upon the 
Scrap trade, and the accumulations of that material acts 
together with the lack of demand to bear down the prices. 
the market is represented by the following prices read- 
justed to meet the present conditions, all gross tons: Old 
Steel Rails, $15; Old Iron Rails, $17 to $18; Old Car 
Wheels, $15 to $16; Railroad Malleable, $13 to $14; Cast 
Borings, $5.50 to $6. All net tons: No. 1 Railroad Wrought, 
$12 to $13; No. 1 Busheling, $10 to $11; Wrought Turn- 
ings, $7 to $8; Iron Car Axles, $22; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $12 
io $13: Stove Plate, $10.50 to $11. 





Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November 16, 1903. 
There are many rumors floating around as to the action 
‘ certain interests in the trade, which, when run down, 
irn ont to be “ phantasms of the brain.” From the motley 
horde of rumors in circulation, but few facts of interest can 
e secured. There can be no question as to one thing, and 
that is the volume of business has very materially increased. 
Not only have the small and medium buyers been in con- 
stant evidence, but they have been reinforced by larger buy- 
ers who have taken good sized lots, which have, in some 
cases, run as to delivery into next year. But the major 
part of the business has been restricted to delivery in this 
year, and the greater part of this has had tagged to it the 
\imonition to ship promptly. One lot of 15,000 tons was 
placed (the grades being Nos. 3 and 4 Foundry), delivery 
overing four months. Rumor had it that this lot was sold 
n the basis of $9 for No. 2 Foundry; but the sellers as- 
sured your correspondent that the price was nearer $9.75. 
That was early in the week. Later in the week another 
ound lot was placed, said to be 12,000 tons, on a basis of 
out $9.25. This is the lowest price that one can say with 
ositiveness was made. All kinds of lots were sold during 
» week; and, you can add, at all kinds of prices, up to 
‘10.25 for No. 2 Foundry. There was a rumor that $9 was 
ooked for some Iron, but no one will father the sale, and 
ere is no way as yet to speak of the transaction author- 
tively. It is an accepted fact that we are fully $1, and, 
i some cases, even more below the prices of our Northern 
mpetitors; and while we are not running to full capacity, 
e have not slowed down to the extent they have. Besides 
'. the concensus of furnace opinion is that prices will 
soon mend. Why then are such reductions made in prices? 
lhe answer is, the furnace interests are running from an 
‘cumulation, and as soon as full assurance is felt that the 
‘has turned prices will be marked up again. 
As evidence that the volume of trade has materially in- 
sed, it can be stated that the sales of one interest on 
lay exceeded 14,000 tons, and that their aggregate sales 
ice the opening of the month has exceeded twice their out- 
While the other interests will probably not reach this 
it is still safe to say that their total will exceed 
‘eit output. In a few cases transactions have covered in 
‘livery the whole of next year. But the particulars of 
‘hese sales are rigidly withheld from publicity, and efforts 
ertain the prices are without result. But your corre- 
‘pondent knows of instances where $11.50 has been named 
’ sellers to buyers, who persistently insisted upon a price 
“ing named. But he has heard of no sales being made at 
ese quotations. The higher figure indicates the expecta- 
ons of sellers concerning the future of the market. Ru- 
mee | as it that shipments are heavy. But the truth is they 
‘re mited, because of the difficulty of obtaining cars. They 
WO ud be heavy if cars were obtainable. Everything that can 
‘oaded with Iron is being utilized in the endeavor to 
‘ove it. If there was prompt service in this respect, our 
“OrkS would begin to show a material decrease. The ma- 
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jority of the orders were for the Foundry grades; though all 
the grades have been in demand. One can truthfully say 
that the orders have been increasing in volume, and where 
they were confined to one and two car lots, the limit has 
been raised to 100 and 200 tons. 

No reports have been made of new export business, 
though offers and counter offers are being made every day, 
with so little difference between buyers and sellers that one 
wonders why no trades are concluded. The aggregate of 
export business concluded so far will not exceed 2000 tons, 
and the orders have been shipped. 

It may challenge contradiction, but your correspondent 
makes the assertion, with every confidence in its correct- 
ness, that at current market some of our furnaces are book- 
ing a loss of over $2 per ton; and, that with very limited 
exceptions, the cost sheets of Iron making will now exceed 
selling price. To this fact, add the fact that supplies in 
consumers’ hands are as low as their necessities will per- 
mit; and, from the furnace point of view, you have the keys 
to govern action. One thing seems pretty clear to a con- 
servative observer, and that is, there must be a rally in 
prices or a shut down of some furnaces. This latter would 
have occurred before this, but for the advent of fortuitous 
circumstances. 

The Pipe works report a beter condition of affairs than 
was shown the preceding week. Some very desirable busi- 
ness has been secured, and more of very material volume is 
in sight. A very fair line has been taken by the West In- 
dies, as also by Mexico; and some inducing business for 
home interests is heaving in sight. A fair line of contracts 
for delivery the coming year has been booked. Prices have 
been revised, and are now as follows: 4-inch Pipe, $25; 6- 
inch Pipe, $24; 8, 10 and 12 inch, $23.50; 14, 18 and 20 
inch, $22.50; 24 and 30 inch, $22. There may be a little 
elasticity in some of these prices on some sizes, but as a 
rule they are a safe guide. 

The Steel mill has temporarily shut down, as has also 
the Birmingham Rolling Mill on account of slow business. 
This lays off for a while a regiment of men. The Steel mill 
will resume operations on or before January 1, and the roll- 
ing mill whenever business demands. 

Coal and Coke continue to be in good demand, with 
prices showing no change since last report. The output has 
to be limited to the tonnage that can be furnished by the 
railroads. For the first seven months of this year the South- 
ern road handled in this district over 200,000 tons more Coal 
than for the corresponding time last year, showing the rate 
of the increasing business. Other roads make the same fa- 
vorable showing. 

The report of the Car Service Association shows that 
they handled during October 67,192 cars, a gain of more 
than 10,000 cars over the corresponding time last year. 

The Sayre Mining & Mfg. Company filed their articles 
of incorporation last week. They are capitalized at $200,- 
000, and are empowered to mine Coal and Iron Ore, to 
quarry rock and stone, make Coke and all bi-products of 
Coal, and to operate one or more furnaces, rolling mills, &c. 
These letters have frequently spoken of this corporation. 
They have spent several months in perfecting their organiza- 
tion. R.H. Sayre of South Bethlehem, Pa., is president, and 
John H. Adams, assistant general manager of the Republic 
Company, is vice-president. 

A new mineral paint company have commenced opera- 
tions of making paint by grinding the hard red Ore. Their 
capacity will be 10 to 12 tons for each ten hours. There 
were a few other incorporations of minor consequence. Pre- 
liminary arrangements are being made for the opening of 
some more Coal properties, but the operators object for per- 
sonal reasons to any specific mention as yet. 





St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BurtLptneG, November 18, 1903.—( By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The current demand is unimportant, and a 
casual look over the situation shows that the actual buying, 
which is almost entirely in small lots of Foundry Iron, is 
specified for quick rather than extended shipment. The re- 
cent adjustment of prices for finished materials in other de- 
partments of the Iron and Steel market, it is thought, may 
now exert an influence to come into the market for Pig Iron 
supplies, but the general trend of affairs do not hold out 
much encouragement for any substantial improvement for 
the immediate future. No. 2 Foundry Iron on a Birmingham 
basis of $9.50 seems to be the most general quotation, but 
it is rumored that this price has been shaded. We quote, 
f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............. $13.25 to $13.75 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............. 12.75 to 13.25 
Southern. No. 3 Foundry............. 12.25to 12.75 
Scuthern, No. 4 Foundry............. 11.75 to 12.25 
POY a cues ciedb weds eae baees bees 13.25to 13.75 
De 4A Keni Osea Rd ahewaes 12.75 to 13.25 
CO eee ere eT 11.25to 11.75 
= eee 21.25to 21.75 


Bars.—The recent adjustment of prices on lower basis 
has not contributed largely to the demand for supplies in 
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this department. Sars, both Lron and Steel, are selling in 
lots from jobbers’ warehouses on a basis of 1.85c. 

Angles and Channels.—The jobbing trade conditions 
are rather quiet in this department, and actual sales and in- 
quiry for Small Angles and Channels has been of very 
moderate proportion this past week. In lots from store 
2.15c. is the price basis. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—A moderate degree of trade 
has ruled in the market for this class of supplies. In this, as 
in other departments of the Iron market, buyers are waiting 
on larger contracts, hoping to secure concessions from present 
prices. We quote as follows: Angle Bars, 1.95c. to 2.04c. ; 
Bolts, with Square Nuts, 2.80c. to 2.90c.; with Hexagon 
Nuts, 2.95c. to 3.05c.; Spikes, 2.05c. to 2.15c. 

Pig Lead.—Trading in the Lead market has shown but 
slight activity the past week. Prices are but little changed, 
with quotations nominally 4.20c. for Missouri brands and 
4.22\l4c. for Desilverized. 

Spelter.—The pressure to sell has been somewhat greater 
the past week, and buyers have been benefited by the estab- 
lishing of a lower range of prices, nominally 5c. 





Pittsburgh. 


PARK BUILDING, November 18, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—Official reports received by the Pig Iron 
Committee show that fully 1,500,600 tons of Pig Lron less 
will be made in November, December and January than in 
the last three months. It is certain that had it not 
been for this shut down movement there would have been 
a great deal of Iron pressing the market for sale, and prices 
would probably have been lower than they are now. There 
is not much doing in Pig Iron, consumers still buying only 
for actual needs. Bessemer Iron is held at $14.50, Valley 
furnace, but on a firm offer this might be shaded 15c. to 25c. 
aton. Northern No. 2 Foundry Iron is selling at $14.25 to 
$14.50, Pittsburgh. Southern No. 2 is quoted at $9.25 to 
$9.50, Birmingham, equal to $13.60 to $13.85, Pittsburgh. 
There have been sales of several hundred tons at these prices. 
Northern Forge Iron is very dull, at $13 to $13.35, Pitts- 
burgh. Southern Forge is being offered at $12.25 to $12.50, 
Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—The Steel market is very quiet, and only small 
lots are changing hands. The official price of Bessemer and 
Open Hearth Billets is $23, Pittsburgh, with $1 a ton ad- 
vance for Sheet Bars in long lengths. Bessemer Billets 
up to 0.25:Carbon and Open Hearth up to 0.60 Carbon 
take above price. It is said that some of the outside Open 
Hearth plants are shading the pool price on Steel about $1 
a ton. 


(By Mail.) 


It seems that for a time at least there will be no fur- 
ther reductions officially made in prices of Iron and Steel 
products. So far these reductions have been $4 on Bessemer 
Billets and $5 on Open Hearth, $6 on Steel Bars and about 
10 per cent. in Shafting. The official price of Tin Plate has 
been reduced 20c. a box or $4 a net ton, and the American 
Sheet Steel Company have made an adjustment in prices 
of Sheets to conform to lower prices of Billets and Sheet 
Bars. Plates and Structural Steel remain unchanged, and 
will probably continue on the present basis for some little 
time. There has been no change in price of Plates or 
Structural Steel for about two years. On other lines of 
product, such as Wire Nails and Wire, Skelp and Pipe, con- 
cessions in prices are being made on anything like desirable 
orders. Now that adjustments in prices of Iron and Steel 
products have been fixed for the time being, the question of 
labor will be taken up next and material reductions in high 
priced labor will be made on January 1. It is understood 
that the United States Steel Corporation have already taken 
the initiative, and have made reduction in salaries of offi- 
cials ranging from 10 per cent. on the lowest priced men up 
to 35 per cent. on the highest salaried officials. The Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Company and the American Sheet Steel Com- 
pany have made a material reduction in wages of tonnage 
men, but common labor is not to be disturbed. The Car- 
negie Steel] Company on January 1 will make reductions in 
wages of tonnage men at Homestead, Duquesne and Besse- 
mer, and also at their other plants in the Valleys. In fact, 
labor of all kinds, with the exception of day labor, is to be 
materially reduced at the first of the year. For some time 
negotiations have been going on between leading railroads 
and the large Steel interests, looking to the fixing of lower 
freight rates on Iron and Steel for export. The present rate 
of Billets from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia is $2.40, and to 
New York $2.90, but it is expected that a rate of about $1.50 
from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia will be made on Billets 
and Bars for export, and about $1.75 to New York. These 
new rates are now in process of adjustment, and will likely 
be made effective not later than January 1, and perhaps by 
December 15. The general condition of the Iron and Steel 
trades shows practically no change, and tonnage does not 
show any improvement. The trade continues to buy only in 
small lots for actual needs, and this applies on everything 
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from Pig Iron all down the line of Finished Material. 

is really no incentive for consumers to anticipate their ; 
quirements, and they will not do so until absolut 1s 
sured that bottom of the market has been reached. Bessemer 
Pig Iron is quoted at $14.35 to $14.50, Valley, in smal! Jors 
but it is claimed that furnaces in the Bessemer Fu 
Association are holding their Iron at $14.75 to $15, a 
nace. The fixed price of $23 for Bessemer and Open H 
Billets is being held by the mills in the pool, but it is s 
that several outside Open Hearth plants are offering B 

at 50c. to $1 a ton under the pool price. They are able 

this by reason of the lower prices of Bessemer Iro: 
Heavy Melting Stock, the latter having sold recent 
$12.50, delivered, Pittsburgh. As yet the Coke prod 
have not been able to get together on their plan of rest 
ing output of Coke and controlling prices, but a meeti: 
the committee recently appointed is to be held this 
The Duquesne Steel Works, Homestead Steel Works 
the Republic plant at Youngstown are now in opera 
though not to full capacity. The Sharon, South Sharon and 
New Castle works of the Carnegie Steel Company re: 
idle. The heavy reduction in output of Pig Iron, which has 
been made by shutting down so many furnaces, ought | 
have a beneficial effect on the market, and no doubt will. 

Plates.—At the meeting of the Plate Association, 
in New York last week, prices were reaffirmed on the basis 
of 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for Tank, 44-inch and heavier. Whit 
the trade generally anticipated a reduction in price of Plates, 
yet it should be borne in mind that when Pig Iron was se!! 
ing as high as $23 to $24, and Billets at $31 to $32, the Plat 
mills refused to advance the price, but maintained it on th 
basis of 1.60c. It is true that some of the mills that wer 
able to ship out Plates promptly charged higher than this 
price, but the bulk of the tonnage was entered at 1.60c. It 
is claimed that with Billets at $23 the price of 1.60 
Plates is not exorbitant. Tonnage continues light, buyers 
placing orders only for small lots and for actual needs 
Prices as reaffirmed last week are as follows: Tank Plate, 1;- 
inch thick and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60¢e., at mill, Pitts- 
burgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary 
Fire Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association 
specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottoms Steel, 1.90c.; Locomo 
tive Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., and it ranges in pric 
up to 3c. Plates more than 100 inches in width, 5c. extr: 
per 100 lbs. Plate 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauges 
Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quotations 
are based on carload lots, with 5c. extra for less than car 
load lots; terms net cash in 30 days. 

Steel Rails.—A fair amount of tonnage for export is 
in the market, but there is very little doing in domesti 
orders. It is understood that while no change has been made 
in the price of Rails, which remain at $28 at mill for Stand- 
ard Sections, certain negotiations now under way may possi- 
bly result in Rails being lowered in price. The Canadian 
Pacific order for 30,000 tons has not yet been placed. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Several of the mills report 4 
slightly better demand for Steel Bars since the recent cut in 
prices was made, but as a rule buyers continue to place 
orders for actual requirements, and buying is of the hand to 
mouth character which has prevailed for so long. This i 
true of both Iron and Steel Bars and would create the im- 
pression that the trade is not altogether satisfied that prices 
of Bars have touched bottom. We quote Iron Bars at 1.30c. 
Youngstown, or 1.34%c., Pittsburgh. We quote Steel Bars 
at 1.30c., Pittsburgh, in carloads and larger lots. For quan- 
tities less than 2000 lbs. and not less than 1000 Ibs., the price 
is 1.40c., and for less than 1000 Ibs. the price is 1.50c. 


Muck Bar.—The market is practically lifeless, and prices 
are. merely nominal. Domestic grades of Muck Bar a! 
quoted at $24, Pittsburgh, but in the absence of any 
ness it is difficult to say just what would be done on a [i 
offer. 

Rods.—There is practically no inquiry. We quote Bes 
semer and Open Hearth Rods at $31, and Chain Rods, | 
from special stock, at $33, Pittsburgh. 

Ferromanganese.—The market on Ferro is son 
demoralized, owing to the fact that several large consume! 
are offering Ferro for resale and at lower than esta! 
prices. These concerns made contracts some months 2 
when their Steel works were running full time, and 
that this Ferro is coming in they are unable to us: 
and are offering the surplus in the open market. Su 
of Ferro have sold as low as $47, while the official p: 
understood to be $49, delivered. 

Sheets.—Last week the leading Sheet interest 1 
readjustment in prices of Sheets on a lower basis, t 
form to the lower prices of Billets and Sheet Bar 
mand for Sheets is very fair, and the leading intere 
operating some of their plants to full capacity, while 
are idle. It is the policy to operate a number of mi! 
and allow others to remain idle, in preference to opera!!!* 
a larger number of plants only partly full. We quote No. -' 
Black Sheets, box annealed, one pass through cold ro!!s. 
carloads and larger lots, at 2.35¢. to 2.40c. and No. 25 " 
2.45c. to 2.50c. Prices on Galvanized Sheets are somew!# 
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lower, and we quote at 75, 10 and 10 per cent. off. In net 
yrices these would be on the basis of about 3.05c. for No. 26, 
325c, for No. 27 and 3.45c. for No. 28, for carloads and 
larger lots. Jobbers charge the usual advance over these 
prices for small lots from store. 


Structural Steel.—It is understood the Blackwell’s 
Island Bridge, which involves about 40,000 tons, has been 
nlaced with the Pennsylvania Steel Company, at Steelton, 
Pa. No large contracts have recently been placed in this 
district, and it seems that all large work has been hung up 
for the time being. ‘The railroads, which are usually lib- 
eral buyers, are now placing orders for small tonnage. The 
present price of 1.60c. for Beams and Channels is regarded 
as conservative, and there is no complaint on this score. 
Were financial matters and labor troubles in better shape 
there is no doubt but the tonnage in Structural Steel would 
be very heavy. The Beam mills reaffirmed prices last 
week, and we quote as follows: Beams and Channels, up to 
15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 
6 x 6, 1.60¢c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.60c.; Steel Bars, 1.60c., 
half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. 

Merchant Steel.—As indicated in this report last week, 
the Shafting Association has reduced prices of Shafting to 
52 per cent. off in carloads and 47 per cent. off in less than 
carloads, delivered, in base territory. Demand for some time 
has been rather light. There has also been a material de- 
cline of prices of Tire Steel, and also on other grades and 
tonnage being placed for small lots only. We quote Tire 
Steel at 1.50c.; Toe Calk, 1.75c. to 1.85c.; Open Hearth 
Spring, 2c. to 2.10c., and Sleigh Shoe Steel, 1.90c. to 2c., 
with usual differential for small lots; Tool Steel is quoted 
at 6c. to 8c. for ordinary grades. 


Spelter.—Prices of Spelter have further declined, and 
we quote Prime Western grades at 5.25c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
for prompt shipment. For future delivery a lower price 
would be made. 


Skelp.—There is practically nothing doing in the Skelp 
market and prices are weak. We quote Grooved Iron and 
Steel Skelp at 1.35c., and Sheared at 1.40c. to 1.50c., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Merchant Pipe.—In sympathy with other lines prices 
of Pipe are not as firm as they have been, but more liberal 
concessions are being made for the smaller sizes. The Pipe 
trade has really been better in point of demand than any 
other department of the Steel business, and on the larger 
sizes the mills are well filled up for balance of the year. On 
Steel Pipe prices are being shaded to the extent of 5 per 
cent. or more, and on Iron Pipe about 5 per cent. Quotations 
to consumers in carloads are as follows: 

-—Steel.—__,, — Wrought Iron.— 


Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


%, % and % inch........... 68 58 65 55 
Wy MONG thine ec kede sunt déces 70 60 67 57 
tb 6 cede tidevincis 75 65 72 62 
T OO: Renn dn en e6s seme 69 59 66 56 
Merchant Boiler Tubes. 

Steel. Iron 
OR I oie a 5g Gn 51k 05.0.0.5 6 ews W's setae 3 42% 39 
a OC Sree are eee oe 55% 38 
PT eee eee 61 48 
OO ee SI sida dcetew sid de tue teen weenie 55% 38 


Coke.—A meeting of the committee recently appointed 
by the Coke producers to take the matter up of devising 
some scheme to place the Coke trade on a better basis is 
to hold a meeting in this city this week. The project for a 
central sales agency does not meet with much favor, and it 
will hardly go through. The Coke trade is in a very unsat- 
isfactory condition and last week output dropped to 149,000 
tons, which is the smallest production in any one week for 
three years or more. This week it will be smaller, owing 
to the blowing out of a number of furnaces by W. J. 
Rainey and other producers. The price of Connellsville 
Furnace Coke is about $1.75 a ton, at oven, but in excep- 
tional cases it has sold at a lower figure. Strictly Connells- 
ville 72-hour Foundry Coke is held at $2.50 to $2.65 a ton, 
at oven. Main Line Furnace Coke is selling as low as $1.40 
to $1.50 a ton and Foundry from $2 to $2.25 a ton, at oven. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—The market continues exceed- 
ingly quiet, and prices on all kinds of Scrap have declined 
very materially in the past few weeks. A number of con- 
sumers who made contracts for Scrap some time ago, when 
prices were higher than they are now, are not taking it in 
and this material is being offered for resale in the open mar- 
ket, which is helping to decrease prices. Heavy Melting 
Stock has sold at $12.50 to $13, in gross tons; No. 1 Rail- 
road Wrought Scrap, $11 to $11.50, in net tons; Old Steel 
Rails for rerolling are $15 to $16, in gross tons, 


——$$— aa —————— 


Nothing definite has yet been decided in the plans for 
placing the management of the American Sheet Steel 
Company and the American Tin Plate Company into 
the hands of W. T. Graham of the latter company and 
ioving the headquarters to Pittsburgh. 
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The New York IMachinery [larket. 


NEw York, November 18, 1903. 

All things considered, there is a slightly better feeling 
prevailing in the trade. Optimistic expressions, though not 
very strong, are more numerous than at any time for a num- 
ber of weeks past. During the last week there has been an 
increase in the number of orders placed, but they were all 
rather small. Correspondence, we are informed, wore a bet- 
ter aspect, denoting to many in the trade that some improve- 
ment may confidently be looked for before a very great while. 
No new developments are to be noted in connection with any 
of the large transactians that have been hanging over the 
market. Purchasers have expected to see a wide declining 
of prices, but as a rule sellers are maintaining values. This 
applies more particularly to the machine tool branch of the 
trade, where prices are rigidly maintained. 

Considerably more attention is being given the export 
field, and good results, it is said, are being obtained. There 
is a better demand for machine tools from Germany, where 
it appears, the small engine and motor trade has improved 
somewhat of late. From other countries in Continental Eu- 
rope, where the large German machinery merchants main- 
tain branches, business is also emanating in increased volume. 
American machine tool builders are disposed to increase 
their efforts in foreign fields, and while we have no definite 
information as to the cutting of prices with the object of 
stimulating exportation, it is well known that the German 
machinery merchants have sought just this thing for some 
time, and it may be significant to note that they are now 
sending more orders to this country than they did when our 
domestic trade was better. 

The sale of the fine factory equipment of the Dow Com- 
posing Machine Company of New York last week caused 
considerable surprise in the trade. The concern were looked 
upon as very prosperous and promising, and have recently 
been good customers in the machinery market. They operated 
a plant at 441 Pearl street, and maintained offices in the 
Park Row Building. Dissensions among the officers of the 
company are said to have caused the complete disruption of 
the concern, the sale of the equipment resulting. The major 
portion of the machinery was purchased by the Niles-Be- 
inent-Pond Company, and the balance was secured by the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company. This plant is being dis- 
inantled. It is thought in the trade that the business of the 
concern may be taken up by the American Standard Type 
Company, whose offices are in the Park Row Building. 

As candidates are now being considered by President 
Roosevelt for the Panama Canal Commission, a good deal 
of interest is being directed toward this project at present 
by the engineering fraternity. Representative Wiley of New 
Jersey and James Mapes Dodge, president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, called on the President 
yesterday, urging the selection of John Birkinbine, the 
prominent Philadelphia engineer. A delegation from Illinois 
are urging the indorsement of Isadore Randolph, who was 
engineer of the Chicago Drainage Canal. 

As the building of the Panama Canal will consume enor- 
mous quantities of machinery, the project is commanding 
great interest as it draws toward a focus. 

Apropos of this subject, the trade are following closely the 
movements in connection with the New York State Barge 
Canal, which was sanctioned by the last general election. 
lhe contracts will be awarded in the spring, and the con- 
tractors will require a very extensive machinery equipment. 
The appropriation for the work is $101,000,000. 

We are officially advised that the Eastern Steel Company 
of Pottsville, Pa., of which William F. Donovan of 45 Cedar 
street, New York, is president, contemplate the expenditure 
of $1,000,000 for the extension of their plant. It will be 
recalled that this company have been heavy purchasers of 
machinery and steel plant equipment throvghout the last 
year. ‘The plans for the extensions now under considera- 
tion are not fully completed. We understand, however, that 
the work will include the erection of a large machine shop, 
blacksmith shop, foundry and rolling mill. The extensions, 
it is understood, are for expanding the company’s bridge 
and structural business. 

C. M. Coen, president of the Coen Vessel Propelling 
System Company, advises us that it has been decided to build 
three shipbuilding plants for the construction of vessels ac- 
cording to a new system of screw propulsion. One will be 
located on the Hudson River, another at some point on the 
Ohio or Mississippi, and the third on the Pacific coast. 
Plans for the plants are not completed. 

The Onondaga Mfg. & Promoting Company have been 
formed to take over the property and interests of the Onon- 
daga Mfg. Company of Syracuse, N. Y. The new company 
have recently moved into larger quarters, which, however 
are temporary, the company intending to build a large and 
extensive plant as soon as proper arrangements are com- 
pleted. The lines of goods to be manufactured are said to be 
very extensive, the company having a large list of patents 
issued and pending, covering a line of goods, including house- 
hold and kitchen utensils, mechanics tools and store and office 
fixtures. The company are preparing to purchase a quantity 
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of sheet metal machinery, punches, presses, also a number of 
automatic machines. ‘They are seeking information relative 
to machinery of nearly every class. They are at present 
using individual electric motors throughout the factory, the 
power being furnished by the city’s plant. Plans for the new 
plant include a complete power generating outfit. P. P. 
Kinney is secretary of the company. 

J. Crawford Bartlett, southeast corner Tenth and Filbert 
streets, Philadelphia, is now in the market for kaolin work- 
ing machinery, conveyors, driers, filter presses, pumps and 
screens, and desires manufacturers of these lines to com- 
municate with him regarding same. 

Within the next few months it is probable that the Love 
Mfg. Company, founders and machinists, Corry, Pa., will re- 
quire considerable machinery. They inform us that they are 
putting up temporary buildings to replace those destroyed 
in the recent fire, and are repairing some of the machinery 
to take care of the fall and winter trade. In the early spring 
they will rebuild permanently. 

The American Steam Superheater Company of Boston, 
Mass., report orders for their superheaters from the Atlan- 
tic Mills in Providence, R. I., and the Nashua Light, Heat 
& Power Company of Nashua, N. H., the first named being 
for use with a Westinghouse 400-kw. turbine, and the last 
named for three 500-kw. General Electric turbines. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until December 1 for the fol- 
lowing supplies for the New York Navy Yard: 

Class 1. Eight 100-kw. generating sets, including dyna- 
mos, engines and appurtenances. 

Class 2. Eight 3 horse-power motors. 

Class 8. One electric motor, with drum controller. 

Class 147. Six 1-ton and four 2-ton armature trolley 
hoists and blocks, combined, without traveler. 

Class 148. One two-spindle drill press, capacity up to 
5@ inch. 

Class 149. One 14-inch screw cutting engine lathe, with 
7-foot bed. 

Proposals will’ be received at the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, until December 
15, to furnish at the Mare Island, Cal., and Puget Sound, 
Wash., navy yards a quantity of supplies, including ma- 
chine tools, electric motors, fan blowers, &c. 

Catalogues Wanted.—The Fred. W. Wolf Company, 
engineers and machinists, of 139-143 Rees street, Chicago, 
have installed a new catalogue and trade index system, and 
are desirous of bringing their collections of trade literature 
up to date. The company manufacture ice and refrigerating 
machinery, install complete beet sugar factories, and do a 
large supply business. 

lili 


New York. 


New York, November 18, 1903. 

Pig Iron.—There is but little inquiry. It is observed 
that a very considerable part of the Southern Irons, while 
up to grade as to fracture, are rather low in silicon. Many 
founders are growing more critical on this point, while, on 
the other hand, the furnaces show no disposition to guaran- 
tee silicon contents for certain grades. Southern Iron has 
been selling down to the basis of $9.25 for No. 2, the reports 
of sales down to $9 being unfounded. We quote Northern 
No. 1 X Foundry, $15 to $16; No. 2 X Foundry, $14.25 to 
$15, and Gray Forge, $13.75 to $14.50, tidewater. Tennessee 
and Alabama brands are quoted $13.50 to $14 for No. 1, 
$13 to $13.50 for No. 2, and $12.50 to $13 for No. 3. 


Steel Rails.—The domestic market is very quiet, few 
orders of any consequence coming out. The mills have a 
good tonnage on their books, but orders to roll in the near 
future come in very slowly. At the meeting of the Steel 
Rail makers last week it was decided not to make any 
change in prices. It is true, as reported, that the Maryland 
Steel Company have taken an order for 20,000 tons of Rails 
for delivery at Beirut. The specifications are said to be 
peculiar. We continue to quote $28, at the mill, for Stand- 
ard Sections. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Bids will be opened in this city on No- 
vember 25 for several lots of Pipe for municipal purposes, 
aggregating about 3000 tons, and comprising 6,12 and 20 inch 
sizes. Competition is sharp for all business coming out now, 
and each letting of any size develops a lower rate than the 
one before it. Carload lots at tidewater are quoted at $28 
per gross ton for 6 to 10 inch, and $27 for 12-inch upward. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Structural work is quiet. 
Nothing of importance has transpired in bridge contracts, 
but it is now confidently expected that next month will see 
considerable doing in this line. Building contractors look 
forward to a dull winter. Leading contractors state that 
they are not putting forth much effort to secure work, pre- 
ferring to wait until they are certain that labor conditions 
are thoroughly settled. Plates are in fair demand in small 
lots, but the volume of business is less than at the beginning 
of the month. Both Iron and Steel Bars are selling more 





freely, buyers showing a disposition to take hold at current 
Several good sized contracts have been placed this 


prices. 
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week. We quote, at tidewater, as follows: Beams, Channe] 
and Zees, 1.75c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 2c.; Tees, 1.80c. t: 
2c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.90c. to 2.85c. Sheared 
Plates, in carload lots, are 1.78c. to 1.85c. for Tank, 2c. t 
2.10c. for Flange, 2.10c. to 2.20c. for Marine and 2.25c. uy 
ward for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.40c. to 1.60¢., a 
cording to quality; Soft Steel Bars, 1.444oc. to 1.50¢. 

Old Material.—Few transactions are reported, but offer 
ings continue large, especially from railroad companies 
‘Track material is conspicuously weak. Sales of old Stee 
Rails have been made at $8 on the line of the road. No mar 
ket appears at present for Relaying Rails, while the quan 
tity offered steadily grows larger. Cast Scrap is lower as ; 
result of the cheap prices now ruling on Pig Iron. Ap 
proximate figures are as follows per gross ton, New York anid 
vicinity : 


ON Feet WONG. oie cccs cdsicernwcscss +s OlhSO te $16.00 


Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 9.50 to 10.50 
Relaying Rails, heavy sections........ 18.00 to 19.00 
fe | eT ee 12.00 to 13.00 
RS Ea a ere eee ee 16.00 to 17.00 
2 eae Ae eee ee 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 9.50 to 10.50 
No, 1 Kailroad Wrought Iron........ 12.50 to 13.00 
BOOM, DEER WCEED sce cr ccecetwnscence 11.00 to 12.00 


8.00 to 9.00 
5.00 to 6.00 


i. a . Pare ore ee 
OCPEIATS EAGRE BMORs. .cesicvrdecaces 


COR Be xa 69 No 6 eawin® obs 08 wd 018 4.00 to 4.50 
WEEE DUI ros cc cepcccccincecs 7.00 to 7.50 
ee ree 11.00 to 11.50 
ee eee eae Cee eee 9.50 to 10.00 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


At the time of going to press last week the condition 
of the stock market was quite weak, although some slight 
recovery had occurred from the low record prices made on 
some of the industrials on the immediately preceding days. 
A change for the better occurred on Friday, which was as- 
sisted by the subsidence of what appeared to be severe liq- 
uidation in Pennsylvania Railroad stock. The improvement 
continued until Saturday, when the high prices of the week 
were reached. During the current week the market for in- 
dustrial stocks has been fairly steady, although the high 
prices of Saturday have not been maintained on United 
States Steel stocks. Other stocks showed some strength, 
notably Can preferred, which advanced to 380 on November 
17, against 27144 on the 12th; Colorado sold up to 29, 
against 25%, on November 12; Pressed Steel, common, 27%, 
against 25%; Republic, preferred, 50, as compared with 
4814, and Tennessee Coal 28%, against 26%. The United 
States Steel stocks showed steadiness in the common, but a 
recession in the preferred from 527% on November 14 to 
5054 on November 17. The new 5’s fluctuated during the 
week between 65144 and 6714, closing on the 17th at 66%. 
The prices on active industrials at 1.30 p.m. on Wednesday 
were as follows: Can, preferred, 30; Car & Foundry, com- 
mon, 193¢; preferred, 6644; Locomotive, common, 12%; pre- 
ferred, 75; Colorado, 28°; Sloss-Sheffield, common, 24; pre- 
ferred, 66; Tennessee, 28; Republic, common, 7; preferred, 
498,; Pressed Steel, common, 2714; preferred, 6814; United 
States Steel, common, 10%; preferred, 5054; new 5’s, 6654. 

Last week the National Fireproofing Company of Pitts- 
burgh passed the dividend on their common stock. The 
following resolution was adopted by the directors of the 
concern: “ Resolved, That while the dividends have been 
earned, it is deemed inadvisable for the present to declare a 
dividend on the common stock of this company, the best in- 
terests of the stockholders being subserved by placing these 
earnings to the surplus fund.” 

At the monthly meeting of the directors of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company of Pittsburgh, held last week, the deal where- 
by that company secure entire control of the Mansfield Coa? 
& Coke Company was ratified. At the above meeting there 
was also submitted a report of the earnings of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company for the first ten months of the year. 
These show $5,917,061.93 for 1903, as compared with $3,590.- 
426.18, or an increase of $2,326,635.75 over the same period 
last year. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company have called a spe- 
cial meeting of stockholders for December 15 for the purpose 
of amending the articles of incorporation so as to permit the 
company to raise funds by placing a mortgage on the prop- 
erty. This has heretofore been impossible, because of a 
prohibitive clause in the articles of incorporation, which is 
to be repealed. The amount needed is about $14,000,000, of 
which $5,000,000 will be used to repay money borrowed from 
stockholders. 

The fourth installment of 20 per cent. on the new Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company stock has been called, payable next 
month. 

The directors of the Danville Bessemer Steel Company 
have voted in favor of the dissolution of the company and 
the distribution of the assets among the stockholders. 

The Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh have filed in the Register and Re- 
corder’s office of Fayette County a supplementary mort- 
gage to that of September 30, 1899, to the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh for $10,000,000. The original mortgage 


































































s for this amount, but the supplemental mortgage em- 

ces more coal lands than the first. The directors and 

ckholders in 1899 decided to make an issue of bonds for 
10,000,000 in denominations of $1000 each, payable in 50 
irs and bearing 6 per cent. interest, payable semiannual- 
The issue was to be secured by a mortgage on the coal 
nds held by the company in Allegheny, Washington, West- 
reland and Fayette counties. By the terms of the mort- 
ige it was to cover not only the holdings of the company at 

t time, but any property they might thereafter acquire. The 

‘ectors of the coal company met October 28, 1903, and au- 

orized the execution and delivery of such an indenture to 
over properties acquired since. 

Dividends.—International Harvester Company have de- 

ared a dividend of 3 per cent. 

American Steel Foundries Company have declared a 
juarterly dividend of 11% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable December 1. Books close November 20 and reopen 
December 2. 

The Allegheny Heating Company of Allegheny, Pa., sup- 
pliers of natural gas, have declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 3 per cent. 

—— 


Foundry Wages and Hours. 


The following table of molders’ minimum wages and 
daily hours of labor in jobbing and machinery foundries 
is taken from a report of the Special Committee on Uni- 
form Agreements of the National Founders’ Association: 











City Floor. Bench. Hours. 
SRVOR Soe dks sk bee oc cae hos oe $3.00 $3.00 10 
ROBES) ter. Bids wins ida eo ee} ule ee 3.00 9 
EO, Te hin 4k he bid Wales a. KS 2.75 2.75 9 
ROGCUe, DORs 6.5 Kec esuceccasu 4.00 4.00 9 
pe er eee ee ee 2.75 2.50 9 
RI Fei tk 6 oso vie Haw eins oe 365 2.65 9 
PR sR ie dks 2 es oa we wk ck 2.75 2.75 9 
ok ee 2.75 2.75 10 
i. Sa) | a ees 2.90 2.90 10 
See GG NS bb ec awes weve vance. See 2.75 9 
po a” ee as 3.50 3.50 9 
Lo a er ee ae 2.90 2.75 10 
ee Se ee ee 3.00 3.00 9 
pirmingnem, COMM. ..cccocccccosee £9 2.50 9 
SPURUNNS PANES ccc eke eke st ec 3.00 3.00 10 
TU: SE Ss Sade tciV besee wate 2.75 2.75 9 
DPIUEONS, COMM oc cence cece o% aor 9 
PIOOMINE EI Mi sitikoddaweddacss) Oe 9 
Oi Wire: Was & cle Wie eis week ae 2.80 10 
ei ID 6 asia a a ad koa ee anes 4.00 9 
Camden, N. J. TEE CCRe Eee eT 10 
COCNNNGs SP Uha dé ccls ic dee eeu aks ao 3.00 10 
( izo, Il 3.00 9 
Cincinnati, Ohie.?.. 3.20 10 

eveland. Ohfo......... 3.00 10 
so ee er 3.00 10 
jorado Springs, Col.... 3.50 9 

UNS 6k ec Remiwieenewnn ae 2.85 10 
RM OME, iv cawecmewsace eeee 3.00 9 
DST Ci hk a Cee eek 2.90 10 
IONVGR: Ge casadd eS itkeadssand 3.50 9 
Sg Te sgt dards ita wreigak aid: sk 2.75 9 
DONTE. ib au an’ ac bid x wlan 2.00 10 
POEMS Se Wess kw c soa ceva te Wee 9 
I PUiietaakk end bree tao nee 2.80 10 
Seer 3 9 
Fort Worth, Texas...... 9 
Halifax, N. 8.... 2a 9 
PIAIRTIOO. SO skew den died dame ewe 2.65 10 
PN I oon suc hee wena He's 3.10 9 
RIGPET OE Ric ate ckcccueeus ae 2.75 9 
OOM: HE. ile ucla does aaed 2.75 10 
Houston, Texas......... se Wamu eee 9 
INGIONA DOT FRM. ions sce we ceees 3.00 10 
ee ee 2.75 10 
sersey Cis Pe Ss io veccececccces BOO 9 
SP, Mewes ceo incwec eaneee 2.75 9 
Long Inlée® €tig, Ni Mo ci.caes cs 3.00 a 9 
PCTS MIR aS dcarsin'o Blas Soe ss 8.25 3 9 
08 A EET ¢ 6.5 bc dees Gedews 3.387% 3. 9 
mt. Vieuietie Gli ds cde ww neces 2.85 3: 10 

WE Fie ecw a ewe 3.00 3 10 
Minneapolis, Minn............. 2.8! 9 
EON fig SERA UF bes dais Giclee we Oe Waees 2.75 2. 10 
Montre@h: QUMDO@Gss sis cick ses ceiciene 2.55 10 
, a re 3.00 f 10 
NOWRIE, INU UEE 5 cunt vues ea sa aen 2.90 2.65 9 
New @6tg Ieee ata ope eabae ee 3.00 3.00 9 
N FES, SOs 5s oid vie es ee 2.75 2.75 10 
N Le MOR, i.ic.c isin jes boas 2.75 2.75 9 
New: ()MGGREE BR eu ww ea mba ae 3.00 3.00 9 
N WONe Gee SE vanced eeuasebacens 3.00 2.75 9 
maha, NOD vecccccccsecsccceses KO ots 9%, 

oe ee eee ee ee eee es 2.88 9 

00s. Diels sicher Ak cecal 2.90 2.70 10 

Gy ‘kbbemhshdenessebewns . 8.00 3.00 10 

MS ER a as ne ew Sloe e «ak ae 3.00 2.75 10 

MEG PN bocce ced tec wea c's 2.90 2.90 9 


PUON: Tig ie cc cae seceen hs ae 3.00 9 
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Plainfield, N. J 2.75 9 
Portland, Ore.. 3.50 9 
Poughkeepsie, NY . 3.00 2.75 o 
Providence, R. I.. 2.75 2.75 10 
Ceres, Bs. ccc cs oe 2.75 9 
Racine, Wis........ ; . 2.85 265 10 
Richniond, Ind... ‘ . 2.66 2.65 LO 
NRocnestek, IN. Es cee vewes ; « mo 2.75 9 
San Antonio, Texas...... ; 3.00 3.00 9 
San Francisco, Cal . 3.25 325 9 
Saginaw, Mich to 2.75 9 
Salem, Mass 2.%9 2.75 9 
Salem QOhio.. 2.75 2.75 9 
Scranton, Pa.. 2.75 2.75 10 
Seattie, Wash. 3.50 3.50 9 
Seneca Falls, N. Y 2 60 2 60 10 
Sing Sing, N. Y.... ; Siero ay os mee 2.75 9 
Springfield, Mass....... ree « 240 2.75 9% 
Springfield, Mo.. j ‘ eens . 3.00 3.00 9 
Springfield, IT ; 2.90 2.90 10 
Springfield, Ohio..... ‘ ass - 2.90 } 10 
St. Joseph, Mo... ‘ iat ea 9 
St. Lonis, Mo.. id wh Sumac ates 9 
er. Pee DL acide Seacunn 2.88 9 
Syracuse, N. Y ; or o« at 9 
Tacoma, Wash....... a igietets aa" Oe 9 
Ones: Gres asiwdlawee Saree 2.75 10 
Toronto, Ont.. jn Wiis . 27 9 
Toronto, Ont.. 2.75 10 
Trenton, N. J. ; awa rere i. 9 
TIO, Is Mewes ; ss eran iw ac 9 
ties: N. Y..e. ‘ 2.75 9 
Vancouver, B. Cc... Sy jee ne ae ee 9 
Victoria, B. CC. 3.50 9 
Washington, D. C.. « BS 9 
Waterbury, Conn..... oa « 2 9 
West Superior, Wis.... . - 2.08 9 
Wilmington, Del.... ea . 2.47% ly 9 
Windsor Locks, Conn.... idveun: sae 9 
Warren, Ohio...... ; / sos 280 9 
Worcester, Mass...... ava Ghai wea a ae 10 
Youngstown, Ohio.... ‘ a acinar 9% 








Metal Market. 


New York, November 18, 1903. 

Pig Tin.—Owing to a speculative movement in Lon 
don, which carried quotations there upward, this market 
sympathetically scored a slight advance. The almost total 
iack of demand here. however, allowed the figures to stand 
unchallenged, and they are nominal at best. The market is 
without interest. The statistical position is unchanged. 
The arrivals so far this month amount to 1542 tons, and it 
is figured that 1105 tons are afloat. Closing quotations to- 
day were as follows: Spot to December, 25.10c. to 25.50c. : 
London, £116 7s. 6d. for spot and £117 10s. futures. 

Copper. The apathy of consumers is more apparent 
than ever. Business is termed “dead” in all quarters of 
the trade. In addition to the complaints about the lack of 
demand on the part of home consumers considerable is to 
be heard about the falling off of export business. The “ offi- 
cial’’ quotations posted on the New York Metal Exchange 
are as follows: Lake, 13%¢c.; Electrolytic, 13%4c.; Casting, 
13c. Oueside of the Exchange all brands are said to be 
obtainable at about 13c. The London market has declined 
to £55 15s. for spot, £55 7s. 6d. for futures and £61 5s. for 
Best Selected. 

Pig Lead.—On Tuesday the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company reduced their price from 4.40c. to 4.10c. 
This is based on 50-ton lots of Desilverized, New York de- 
livery, shipment within 30 days. Holders of spot metal here 
are standing out for 4.25c., and St. Louis quotes spot 4.02'4c 
The London market is unchanged, at £11 Is. 3d. 

Spelter.—Is very weak, and the market has declined 
somewhat since our last writing. Spot is nominally 5.50c., 
and there are sellers of November and December delivery at 
5.12l%4c. St. Louis telegraphs 4.75c. and London has declined 
to £20 15s. 

Antimony.—The market is quiet and steady. Cook- 
son's is quoted at 7c., Hallett’s at 614¢c. and other brands at 


Nickel.—No change is noted in this market, 40c. to 45c. 


being quoted for large lots, and 50c. to 60c. for smaller quan- 


tities. 

Quicksilver.—The market is quiet, but steady. Flasks 
of 76% Ibs. are quoted at $47.50. London cables £8 10s. 

Tin Plates.—The market has contained nothing of in- 
terest since last week’s reduction in price. No increase in 
demand is reported. Quotations are made on the basis 
of $3.60 per box of 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. mill, equiva 
lent to $3.79, New York. Welsh Plates declined 1% pence: 
to 11 shillings, f.o.b. Swansea. 

—_—_-_—___- 

Application has been made in the United States Court 
for a receiver for the Compressed Air Company. New 
York. 
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‘: SARGENT & CO.’S OYSTER SUPPER. 


HE heads of departments of Sargent & Co., New 
Haven, Conn., to the number of 42 beld one of 
their most enjoyable meetings at Cox’s Surf House, Savin 
Rock, on Thursday evening, November 12, at which time 
an elaborate oyster supper was served. The Reception 
Committee consisted of A. R. Kirschner, E. 8. Vinten, F. 
G. West, F. J. Chatterton and A. D. Baker, reinforced 
and assisted by Chas. Bradford. At 8.15 the band struck 
up a march and the party marched into the dining hall. 
The tables were decorated with chrysanthemums in 
colors. The party remained standing while singing 
“‘ America,” after which the chairman, J. B. Freysinger, 
ealled the gathering to order. During the supper sev- 
eral catchy songs, composed for the occasion by W. H. 
Wright, were sung to popular airs with great spirit and 
enthusiasm. At the conclusion of the supper M. F. Camp- 
bell, as toastmaster, introduced the different speakers of 
the evening. On account of the unavoidable absence of 
the head of the firm, J. B. Sargent, Mr. Fenn responded 
to the toast, “ Things of Interest.” Other speakers were 
H. McCullom, F. J. Ryan, F. J. Chatterton, Z. Sargent 
and E. E. Lord. The occasion proved to be a most suc- 
cessful one in every particular. 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, €c., 
have been received from the following houses: 

From Burke & Cowan, who have just embarked in 
business at Avery, O. T., as dealers in Shelf Hardware, 
Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements and Sporting 
Goods. 





From ALBEE & SeEttTz, who have lately purchased the 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stove, Tinware, Agricul- 
tural Implement, Paint and Sporting Goods business of 
Ainsley Hardware Company, Galeton, Pa. 


From JouHn La FOoLierre, who has just purchased the 
Hardware business formerly conducted by Oswald Hard- 
ware Company at Blakesburg, Iowa. 


From Perry HARDWARE CoMPANY, Cuthbert, Ga., who 
have lately commenced business as dealers in Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Farming Imple- 
ments, Sporting Goods, &c. They also have a plumbing 
and tin shop. 


From MI?TCHELL-ASHLEY HARDWARE COMPANY, Co- 
lumbia, Tenn., who have just been organized and will 
commence January 1 handling Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural Implements, 
Sporting Goods and Furniture. 


From HEARN Bros., who have purchased the Hard- 
ware, Stove, Tinware, Paint and Harness business of 
J. L. Myers at Hastings, O. T. 


Tue stockholders of the Greer Hardware Company, 
Cairo, W. Va.—W. Homer Greer, William Hall, Richard 
Wanless, Creed Collins and Mrs. Marion C. Greer—have 
incorporated their business as the Greer Supply Com- 
pany, with a paid up capital of $25,000. This company’s 
new brick structure, 45 x 100, three stories, and which 
joins their present quarters, Will soon be ready for oc- 
eupancy. The present storerooms will be used for ware- 
room purposes. A jobbing department will be run in con- 
nection with their retail business, and the following goods 
will be handled: All kinds of Heavy and Shelf Hard- 
ware, Agricultural and Harvesting Implements, Steel 
and Wrought Iron Ranges, Stoves and Heaters; Tin, 
Wooden, Granite, Enamel, Silver, Copper and Earthen 
Ware; Galvanized, Steel and Iron Pipe and Fittings; 
Pumps and Pump Supplies, Roofing, Sewer Pipe, Fer- 
tilizers, Cordage, Blocks, Coil Chain, Sportsmen’s, Black- 
smiths’, Builders’, Painters’, Plumbers’ and Gas Fitters’ 
Supplies, Gas Fixtures, Wire Fencing, Harness, Wagons 
and Vehicles of all kinds, Lumber and Mill Work. Fur- 
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niture, House ITurnishings, Queensware, Silver, | 
China and Rich Cut Glass, Sewing Machines, Musi 
Instruments, Paints, Oils, Leads, Varnishes, Brus! 
Cutlery, &c. The company are carload buyers, and wi 
be pleased to receive catalogues and circulars with | 
cash discounts and net prices. 





TRADE ITEMS. 


THE L. S. STarRetTT Company, Athol, Mass., have 
bought the entire fine Machinists’ Tool business of the | 
Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass 
including manufactured stock, stock in process, speci: 
tools for manufacturing and good will. The Firearis 
part of the Stevens business having grown so rapid! 
that the company found it necessary either to erect more 
buildings, curtail their product, or dispose of some « 
partment, and the L. S. Starrett Company having mac 
a satisfactory offer for the Tools, the sale of this por 
tion of the company’s business was closed on the 13) 
inst., the transfer to take place on the 20th. The J. Ste\ 
ens Arms & Tool Company will immediately occupy the 
space thus vacated in increasing their Firearms output, 
making them one of the largest manufacturers in this 
line in the country. They will also enlarge their produ 
tion of Automobiles, among the makers of which they are 
taking a leading place. 


THE RicHAaRDS Mrc. CoMpaNy, Aurora, IIl., are send 
ing an announcement to the trade, stating that they have 
recently purchased the plant formerly owned and oper- 
ated by the Richards & Sencenbaugh Mfg. Company of 
Aurora, Ill., including all machinery, dies, tools, stock, 
&e. They are now operating the plant and manufactur 
ing their entire line of Door Hangers and Hardware 
Specialties. Upon the completion of their new building, 
which is being erected on the main line of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railway, this recently acquired 
plant will be moved to the new quarters, affording one of 
the best equipped and most modern factories for their 
line of manufacture. 


THE style of the J. I. Case Implement Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has been changed to the Great Northern 
Implement Company. The change of name does not atf- 
fect the business or management of the company. 


THE business of the old firm of H. R. Ives & Co., Mont- 
real, Canada, established in 1859, has been taken over 
by the H. R. Ives Company, Limited, capital $350,000, H. 
R. Ives, president, and Samuel Coulson, vice-president. 
The company now employ nearly 500 hands and have 
large contracts for Architectural Iron Work of every de 
scription, including Artistic Wrought Iron and Bronze 
Work. Brass and Iron Bedsteads are also a large item 
with them, having been in this line since 1871. 


SmMitH & HEMENWAY COMPANY, 296 Broadway, New 
York, have subdivided their illustrated and descriptive 
“Green Book of Hardware Specialties,” which is attract 
ively printed on a green French folio paper, into four se 
tions. These sections, entitled “ Glaziers’,” “ Electrical,” 
“Razor” and “ Caster,” were printed in compliance wit! 
the request of many customers to get up a catalogue cou! 
pact enough to be conveniently carried in the pocket fo! 
ready reference. 


NATHANIEL R. Bronson, attorney, 144 Bank stree! 
Waterbury, Conn., has been appointed trustee of the 
bankrupt estate of E. S. Wheeler & Co., New Have! 
Conn. An inventory of the stock is now being taken, ani 
it is announced that the stock, fixtures, &c., will be sol 
as soon as possible, either in one lot or several large lo!> 
The estimated value of the stock is $40,000, covering 
very complete line of Plumbers’ and Tinners’ Supplie= 
and Tools. 


A Lonpon firm of metal merchants complain t! 
while they have always suffered heavily through the’ 
correspondents in America, because of understam|” 
letters on which additional postage must be paid by 
addressee, during the last fortnight this nuisa’ 
and loss has been particularly annoying. Mailing cler!* 
should be cautioned to fully prepay letters passing 
through their hands. 
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HARDWARE. 


NE of the interesting things in business is the con- 
0) stant illustration of the law of action and reac- 
tion. An abnormal situation in one direction is usually 
met later on by an equally normal condition in the op- 
posite direction. This is applicable to the filling of or- 
ders. During the past five years manufacturers of Hard- 
ware have been driven beyond their capacity, and this 
in spite of increase in machinery and in their force, 
which they have been adding to from time to time. 
Dealers have in many lines been begging for goods, often 
without avail. It was a case of there being a larger de- 
mand than they could take care of. As a result, manu- 
facturers in some lines have been from four to eight 
months behind on their orders. It takes time to add to 
the capacity of a plant, but this bas been done to an 
extent that few can realize. 


Now it has come about that this capacity has become 
effective, and coincident with this is the other fact that 
the demand is for the time being falling off, and the 
wheels are beginning to run slower. We cannot attempt 
to say how far this slackening will go. The shutting 
down of every mill adds to it by increasing the number 
of idle men and restricting purchases. The belief is cur- 
rent that we shall not go to the comparatively low lev- 
els of former times when the demand was light and 
stocks were plenty, but it is probable that there will be 
a perceptible difference between the prosperity of the 
past few years and what awaits us. 


In order to get goods, jobbers have been placing their 
orders far ahead in large quantities, but in future condi- 
tions promise to be completely reversed. Ordering by 
dealers will naturally be of the most conservative kind— 
from hand to mouth. It is going to be a question of get- 
ting the goods quickly when they are wanted. Those dis- 
tributers who have been dealing with their favorite man- 
ufacturer, and find that he has not the goods when 
wanted, will be apt to try somewhere else and keep on 
trying until the demands are met. It follows, therefore, 
that the carrying of stock promises to be shifted largely 
from the shoulders of the distributers to that of the man- 
ufacturers. Dealers will expect orders to be filled with 
little or no delay. The manufacturers who have the 
goods on hand, particularly in lines of staples, will have 
an advantage in securing business. While a weak and 
declining market gives a special opportunity for making 
advantageous contracts, and invests the buyer in mer- 
cautile establishments with a new importance, the ability 
of manufacturers to ship promptly is likely to prove as 
strong an inducement and as dominant a factor in sell- 
ing goods as will the mere matter of price. 





Our readers cannot but be impressed with the practical 
character and substantial value of the papers read before 
the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association at 
their meeting now in progress at Atlantic City. Calling 
attention, as they do, to abuses to be corrected and the 
proper lines on which business should be conducted, they 
are deserving of careful consideration. The line of work 
laid out for the association shows that there is much 
which can be accomplished by an organization which 
brings together the manufacturers in the Hardware field. 
With their very diverse interests there are many things 
in which they have.a common concern, and some of these 
are discussed in the admirable papers presented here- 
with. 





Condition of Trade. 


The advance of the season is announced in the in- 
creased demand for holiday and winter goods, which is 
being made both upon the manufacturers and jobbers of 
these lines. While most of the trade, who are energetic 
and prompt in the conduct of their business, placed their 
orders some time ago, and, indeed, in many cases have 
the goods already in stock, there are many this year, as 
every year, who are caught unprepared for the trade 
which sets in in anticipation of or at the early touch of 
winter weather. In connection with these goods there 
is a moderate volume of business doing in general lines. 
More decidedly this year than in recent years there is a 
desire on the part of the merchants to keep stocks down 
in view of the near approach of the annual inventory. 
This feeling is emphasized by the tone of the market, 
which is confessedly one which tends to lower values, 
especially in the crude and heavy goods. Changes in 
price are, however, taking place only very gradually, and 
few of the staple goods in which labor is much of an ele- 
ment have shown any marked weakness. Most of them 
are held steadily at about former prices. Even in these 
lines, however, there is evidence of a willingness on the 
part of the manufacturers to give inducements to pur- 
chase, from a desire to have their order books at least 
fairly filled. The gatherings of the manufacturers and 
jobbers this week at their conventions at Atlantic City 
will naturally attract a good deal of attention from the 
trade. Questions of vital interest to both these great 
classes are under consideration. In some of these ques- 
tions also the retail merchants are, perhaps, as directly 
interested. In view of the slackening of the demand 
some of the manufacturers are reducing slightly their 
output so as to avoid accumulating unwieldy stocks. In 
a few cases slight reductions in wages have been made, 
but these are not at all general. It is unquestionably 
the part of wisdom for manufacturers and merchants to 
proceed conservatively in the present juncture, not in an 
apprehensive spirit, but in the hope that after the read- 
justment of values and production to match existing cir- 
cumstances there will be a renewed demand and a large 
and profitable business. Fortunately, with the decline 
in the market there continues to be activity and pros- 
perity among the masses of the people. The large crops 
which are now safely gathered should contribute greatly 
to the continuance of general wellbeing. There are many 
signs, too, that foreign markets are to furnish an outlet 
for a materially increased volume of trade. This will do 
much to keep the wheels of industry moving. 
Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

Local wholesalers and jobbers here report business 
fair to geod, though they complain somewhat at the hand 
to mouth character of the trade secured. The retail 
Hardwareman is thoroughly posted as to market condi- 
tions and shares the common anticipation of lower prices 
later on in the winter. With the suspension of large out- 
door agricultural operations incident to cold weather the 
demand for Hardware for repairs will increase. No 
official reductions in prices are named, except in the mat- 
ter of Sledges, which have been lowered. Wire products 
are still being held at the old price by the controlling 
producer, with no likelihood of immediate reduction. Cut 
Nails are only fairly active, except in certain of the 
larger sizes. Holiday goods are increasing in demand and 
predictions are that this year’s trade will be from 75 to 90 

per cent. over that of last year. 
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St. Louis. 
(By Telegruph.) 

Reports from the Hardware jobbers continue along 
favorable lines, and trade has shown but slight signs of 
hesitancy during the period of changeable prices in the 
iron and steel markets. The apparent slight interest 
manifested in outside weakness is pointed out as indica- 
tive of the pronounced confidence dealers have in the sta- 
bility of their trade. Conservative buying shows on all 
sides, and this fact is a safeguard against future develop- 
ments of an unsatisfactory nature. The change from 
mild to cold weather is marked by a greater degree of de- 
mand for certain lines of seasonable goods. The heavy 
department has had to contend with revised price-lists 
of some lines of heavy materials, but as yet no substantial 
increase in the trade has been secured by the new in- 
ducement, and business is said to continue on a conserva- 
tively moderate basis. 


Boston. 


BiceELow & Dowse Company.—The past two weeks 
the weather bas been variable, but during that time 
heavy snows have fallen in the Eastern portion and keen 
cold has been a gentle reminder of the coming winter. 

The favorable weather has helped the sale of season- 
able goods, like Air Tight Heaters and Snow Shovels, 
Ice Chisels, Skates, &c. ‘The Nail market is a waiting 
one. Customers are buying from the jobbers for their 
immediate needs. There are few inquiries for carload 
lots. While prices are very low they are well maintained. 
A correspondent calls the attention of The Iron Age to 
“unusual” conditions existing in this market, which, we 
think, gives a wrong impression. Jobbers are selling 
their customers at a less price than the factories will 
sell, but do make a higher price from store to cover the 
cost of storing, carting and delivering. This condition 
has existed for years and has the support of the retail 
trade, as it gives stability to their prices. It is nothing 
new that some foolish dealers sell Nails and other goods 
at no profit. They always have and always will. 

The reduction in steel and iron has made slightly 
lower prices on Heavy Hardware where material is the 
principal cost, but on general lines the extra cost of labor 
more than counterbalances this lower cost. With a few 
exceptions prices are being well maintained. 

New England will be well represented at Atlantic City 
the coming week. 

Cleveland. 


THE W. BINGHAM COMPANY.—A large volume of busi- 
mess is coming to Cleveland jobbers in all their lines of 
Hardware at the present time, and it is surprising to see 
the amount and assortment of Carpenters’ Tools that are 
contained in these orders, especially at this time of the 
year. Yet it is hardly to be wondered at, as the Cleve- 
land Hardware jobbers always carry the best makes of 
these goods and the retail dealer knows where he can 
get his wants in this line well supplied. 

Now that the election is over, our people are turning 
their time and attention strictly to business, and we see 
mo reason why «a good, healthy trade should not come to 
us the balance of this year. 

Holiday goods are selling quite freely at the present 
time—that is, our customers are sorting up their stocks 
of Skates, Cutlery, Sleds, Fancy Hardware, Tea and 
Coffee Pots, &c., that go to make up Christmas presents. 

Many orders are being booked at this time for Screen 
Doors and Windows, Wire Cloth, Poultry Netting, Poultry 
Netting Staples, Ice Cream Freezers, Rubber Lawn Hose, 
Scythes, Snaths, Steel Goods, Railroad Milk Cans, Oil 
Cloth, &¢.—that is, goods to be shipped after the first of 
the year. Our trade in these lines is always so large that 
our customers realize that they must get their orders in 
early so that we will be able to ship them promptly after 
the first of the year. 

Cleveland has one of the largest automobile factories 
in the country—viz., the Winton Motor Carriage Company. 
They employed 800 men last year, and they now employ 
1200, and the machines are being sold as fast as they can 
aurn them out. 
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Last year they made 750 touring cars of the $2500 
class, three carloads of which were shipped to Mexico 
within the last week. It is estimated that they will turn 
out between January 1 and June 1, 1904, at least 1000 
carriages. This factory is but one of 18 or 20 factories 
of its kind in this city. It may be readily seen that a 
large amount of Hardware and supplies is consumed by 
this industry alone. 

There is still a shortage of freight cars, but not so 
bad as last winter. The trouble this year seems to be 
to find cars to take care of the business of small towns— 
that is, to ship their produce to markets. Carload ship- 
ments of goods are constantly coming to Cleveland, but 
as soon as one of these cars is unloaded there are goods 
waiting for it here, and the car goes out of Cleveland 
loaded, giving the transporation companies little oppor- 
tunity to send empty cars to the smaller towns as quickly 
as they would like. However, it is a well-known saying 
that “ All things come to him who waits.” 


Philadelphia. 


SUPPLEE HaRDWARE CoMpaNy.—There is no material 
change visible in the average volume of the daily distri- 
bution of Hardware since our last letter to The Iron 
Age. 

There does not appear to be any pessimistic feeling 
with the trade caused by either the reduction of the 
working force or the output of pig iron and structural 
iron by the United States Steel Corporation. But there 
does exist a general regret that appearances indicate that 
striking workmen are looked upon as largely indirectly 
responsible for the necessary reduction of the output, and 
the reason is given that the strikes in the building trade 
have materially reduced orders. We admit it has the ap- 
pearance that building operations have been largely cur- 
tailed by reason of the strikes during the last few 
months. 

The feeling exists that the demand for increased 
wages from the workmen of nearly all manufacturers of 
Hardware (and which demand has been conceded) will 
prevent any material reduction in the average price of 
Hardware. We think the trade will be very much sur- 
prised to learn of very many changes, and acting in this 
belief we think there are very few wholesale Hardware 
houses who have starved their stocks in anticipation of 
making money by any trifling reductions that may occur. 

The meeting of the National Hardware Association, 
as well as the meeting of the American Hardware Man- 
ufacturers, during the days of November 18 to 20, in- 
clusive, will give an opportunity for both the jobbers and 
manufacturers to consult and confer upon matters of 
this nature; and possibly an opinion expressed after that 
meeting would be of more value than an opinion ex- 
pressed at this writing. We feel that good results will 
be achieved from the fact of these two meetings, espe- 
cially at this particular time, from the fact that a sur- 
vey of general conditions will likely be at that time dis- 
cussed. 

Louisville. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mra. Company.—There is so 
much happening nowadays between Wall Street and the 
rolling mills, the devil and the deep blue sea, that the 
correspondent on the outside knows hardly how to ex- 
press himself over the situation. If he be a holder of 
Steel stock and not simply a beholder for the last two or 
three months, his spontaneous expressions would hardly 
be classed with the “ news that’s fit to print.” Not all of 
us can take a trip East for the luxury of seeing the 
president of the Steel Corporation, as did the old gentle- 
man of whom the story is told in the New York papers, 
but it is reassuring to know that the stable door is to be 
securely locked hereafter and that reduction in expenses 
is to be the order of the day. Useless offices are to be 
stricken out, consolidation of allied departments is to be 
effected, expensive New York quarters are to be ex- 
changed for others nearer producing centers at Pitts- 
burgh, no more palaces are to be built, questions of the 
construction of sundry canals and railroads are to be 
left to legitimate promoters and not undertaken by those 
whose business is to make steel rails and billets. If 
these virtuous resolutions had only been taken a little 
earlier, before the forced woeful shrinkage, how much 
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ter it would have been for the country and the trade 
large, for the number of stockholders is legion. A 
host of people were induced to buy, while the company 
were urging and tempting their own employees by certain 
arantees to go into it as a safe investment. It is yet 
» be proven whether any of these trusts are going to be 
great economies claimed or not, whether they are a 
essing or something else in disguise. Anyhow, it is not 
wfortable to realize that Steel stock has become a foot- 
all for speculators. Some of those in management were 
vidently not conservative buyers and sellers of the man- 
ufactured commodities. They counted too much on the 
ethods of the stock market for their profits; they forced 
the commodity down into the depths by a single plunge 
with the expectation of hoisting it again a little later by 
sheer reaction. Meanwhile the railroads persist in show- 
ug increased earnings, there is money in the country 
janks and corn cribs, and the buyers who want anything 
<eem to have the wherewithal to purchase. The recent 
ieclines would seem to be reassuring as to present prices, 
hut when one of the presidents interviewed talks about 
ied rock and how we have reached it, we are a little 
skeptical. Bed rock now, according to comparison, is 
$10 per ton over bed rock at the time of the greatest de- 
pression. We will have to wait and see. 


Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE CoMPANY.—The past 
two weeks have witnessed little change affecting the dis- 
tribution of Hardware in a jobbing way. General trade 
is holding its own fairly well. <A very large quantity of 
grain and corn will be marketed during the next few 
months, which is likely to create a season of heavier buy- 
ing by producers, so that jobbers and retailers expect to 
be kept quite busy through the winter. 

The financial condition of the agriculturists in the 
Trans-Missouri region is excellent. A series of years of 
good crops at remunerative prices has placed these pro- 
ducers in a comparatively independent position. A few 
years since this region was heavily in. debt secured by 
ortgages. Now mortgages are the exception and the 
average farmer is out of debt, with a comfortable sur- 
lus in many cases. As long is these conditions exist a 
risk and steady trade may be relied upon, no matter 
what may be going on in Eastern financial centers. 


| 
| 


Nashville. 
GRAY & DupDLEY HARDWARE CoMPANY.—November 
business is running considerably ahead of last year, 


trade in all departments being unusually heavy. The de- 
mand for Heating Stoves, Stove Pipe, Coal Hods and 
other seasonable goods is enormous, much greater than 
the supply. There has also been done a tremendous bus!- 
less in the Toy Wagon and Velocipede line. We under- 
stand that there is not a factory in the country that will 
accept any further orders for these goods. It looks as if 
the merchants in the South have confidence in business 
for the coming year, as many of them are now placing 
early orders for future shipment. Quite a number of 
contracts on Poultry Netting, Wire Cloth, Steel Goods 
ind similar lines have been entered with the jobbers. 
Collections continue to come in well, and the general con- 
ditions are very satisfactory. 


Portland, Oregon. 


CORBETT, FAILING & RoBerRTSON.—We are having our 
st touch of winter weather—that is, what we know as 
Winter in the Pacific Northwest, “cold rains.” Up to 
in the last week we have had as fine weather, so far 
‘omfort and pleasure is concerned, as could be found 
‘iy here in the wide world; in fact, it has been too dry 
me sections. Eastern Oregon and Washington have 
red as regards winter range for their live stock. 
matter of interest to us locally, the past week, has 
een the clearing for the Orient of one of the Pacific 
's largest freight steamers, with the largest ship- 
of flour ever put afloat from any port. 
now looks as though the St. Louis Exposition had 
e the same mistake that Chicago did in postponing the 
‘pening one year from the time first decided on. The 
‘| times now at our threshold will certainly affect the 
‘dance, as did the panic of ’93 affect Chicago. 
rade holds in fair volume, considering it is the mid- 
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dle of November. Prices are, however, in favor of buyer 
and are constantly tending lower at the expense of the 
jobber’s profit. 
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NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The distribution from mills continues in 
about the same volume as for some time. The steady but 
moderate demand is confined to comparatively small or- 
ders. It is understood that good buyers are able to se 
cure some concession. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 


OIE... CRONE TURNS 6 wake ce whccdcavnketsaeueext $2.00 
epee CU Ee SOONG 6 ie onic 6s ww ddee ease Eeeeas 2.05 
Retailers, less than carload lots.........ccccsccees 2.15 


New York.—The conservative policy followed by mer- 
chants in this city and nearby points has resulted in a 
continuance of orders for small lots from store. Quota- 
tions are as follows: Single carloads, $2.20; small lots 


from store, $2.25 to $2.30. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—A fairly active demand pre- 
vails and prices are held firm. We quote: $2.15 to $2.20, 
Chicago, in carload lots, the latter price being the one 
made to retailers. 

Pittsburgh.—Contrary to report, the leading interest 
has not made official announcement of any reduction in 
price of Wire Nails. It is understood, however, that on 
desirable orders a reduction of about 5 cents a keg can be 
secured. Demand is light, buyers continuing to place or- 
ders for carloads and smaller amounts for actual needs. 
Official prices on which a rebate is allowed are as fol- 
lows: $2 in carloads to jobbers, $2.05 in carloads to retail- 
ers and $2.15 in small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days. For galvanizing 
Nails 75 cents per keg is charged and for tinning Nails 
$1.50 per keg extra. 

Cut Nails.—The market continues in about the same 
condition as since the reduction in price, the demand be- 
ing to a large extent for small lots. Quotations are as 
follows: $1.90, base, in carloads, and $1.95 in less than 
carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate Book 
to point of destination; terms, 60 days, less 2 per cent. 
off in 10 days. 

New York.—The market remains steady, with a fair 
distribution of small lots from store. Quotations are as 
follows: Carloads on dock, $2.044%4; less than carloads on 
dock, $2.12%; small lots from store, $2.20. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The constantly declining 
prices of Scrap, from which Nail Plate is ordinarily 
rolled, is leading large buyers to refrain from anticipat- 
ing more than their immediate necessities in Cut Nails. 
A fairly good volume of business is reported, and prices 
are unchanged from those of last week. The prices to 
jobbers here are $2.06% in carload lots and $2.11% in less 
than carload lots, and they retail from store at $2.25. 

Pittsburgh.—lIt is claimed that the recent reduction of 
25 cents a keg in price of Cut Nails has stimulated de- 
mand to a slight extent. However, buying is mostly of a 
hand to mouth character, as the trade does not seem dis- 
posed to contract ahead. The leading Cut Nail mills are 
fairly busy, but could take care of more trade if they had 
it. We quote: Steel Cut Nails, $1.90, base, in carloads 
and $1.95 in less than carloads; Iron Cut Nails, $2, base, 
in carloads and $2.05 in less than carloads, plus freight 
in Tube Rate Book to point of destination, 60 days, less 
2 per cent. off in 10 days. 

Barb Wire.—A light demand characterizes the mar- 
ket, made up for the most part of small lots. Slight con- 
cessions are made in price, but open quotations remain 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
Jobbers, carload lots.................. . -$2.30 $2.60 
Retailers, CUPIGEG 1OtH. ccc ccc cccscccceccss 2.35 2.65 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.45 2.75 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Little interest is shown in 
this commodity, and there will be none aside from pick- 
up buying to replenish stocks until the spring demand 
opens up. Galvanized Wire is selling on the basis of 
2.75 to $2.80 in carload lots, and Painted at $2.45 to 
$2.50, the outside price being to retailers. For small lots 
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5 to 10 cents extra is charged. Staples in carload lots 
sell as follows: Plain, $2.30 to $2.35, and Galvanized, 
$2.70 to $2.75, the outside price being to retailers, 


Pittsburgh—Demand is only fair, most of the orders 
received by the mills being for carloads and less quan- 
tities, which represent the actual needs of the buyer. 
There is no disposition on the part of the trade to con- 
tract ahead. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: Painted, 

2.25 to $2.30; Galvanized, $2.55 to $2.60, in carloads to 

jobbers; Painted, $2.30 to $2.35; Galvanized, $2.60 to 
$2.65, in carloads to retailers; Painted, $2.40 to $2.45; 
Galvanized, $2.70 to $2.75, in small lots to retailers. 


Smooth Fence Wire.—The demand continues heavy, 
which keeps the mills fairly busy. Slight concessions are 
made in price, while open quotations remain as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 

I, UR ic. we no wade Swiss 
SURE EEN, 5 oss oe 6K s'cb dee eesseh ese s calome 1.95 
rer Terre TT ITER eee 2.05 
The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The other 
numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the usual 
advances, as follows: 

6 to9 10 11 12&12%,13 14 15 16 
Annealed Base. $0.05 10 15 .25 .35 45 .55 
Galvanized. . .$0.30 85 .40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—This is quite an active seller 
and some contracts of fair magnitude have been closed 
at current prices, but probably with a guarantee against 
decline. We quote as follows: Nos. 6 to 9, $2.05 to $2.10 
in carloads on track, and $2.15 to $2.20 in less than car- 
load lots from store; Galvanized, 30 cents extra for Nos. 
6 to 14, and 60 cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 


Pittsburgh.—Considering the season of the year, the 
amount of tonnage being placed in Fence Wire is re- 
garded as fairly satisfactory. Several of the leading 
interests are operating their mills to nearly full capacity. 
Concessions of about $1 a ton are being made on official 
prices, which are as follows: Plain Wire, $1.90, base, 
for Nos. 6 to 9 in carloads to jobbers, $1.95 in carloads 
to retailers and $2.05 in small lots to retailers; Galva- 
nized, 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14, and 60 cents extra 
for Nos. 15 and 16. 


Heavy Hammers.—In view of the reduced cost of the 
raw material, the manufacturers of Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges are announcing lower prices on these goods. 


Glass.—A meeting of Glass manufacturers was held 
at Columbus, Ohio, November 12 and 13, for the pur- 
pose of forming a central sales agency and to take action 
on advancing prices in conformity with the new wage 
scale. It is understood that the meeting adjourned with- 
out taking action and that another meeting will be held. 
The action of the Glass workers in adopting a uniform 
scale of wages has resulted in some manufacturers asking 
advances of from 5 to 10 per cent. on their product. 


Cordage.—The demand for Rope shows a shrinkage 
incident to the season, but still in fair volume. The mar- 
ket appears firm at the following quotations, on the basis 
of 7-16-inch diameter and larger: Pure Manila, 11% 
cents; second-grade Manila, about 1%4 cent per pound 
lower; Pure Sisal, 914 cents; Mixed Sisal, 844 cents per 
pound. 


Oils.—Linseed Oil.—The market has gained firmness 
in tone during the week, but without any marked change 
in quotations. Demand continues light and confined to 
small lots. Quotations are as follows: City Raw, in lots 
of 5 barrels or more, 37 cents; in lots of less than 5 bar- 
rels, 38 cents per gallon. Out of town and Western 
Oil is quoted at 35 to 36 cents per gallon. 


Spirits Turpentine.—The price which Turpentine has 
reached is unusually high, and Varnish manufacturers 
are considering the advisability of advancing prices of 
their products on this account. Demand at this point is 
poor and irregular. Quotations, according to quantity, 
are as follows: Oil barrels, 5914 to 60 cents; machine 
barrels, 60 to 60% cents per gallon. 
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Correspondence. 


Col. Thomas W. Bradley. 


To the Editor: A few lines from my friend, Thoma 
W. Bradley, under date of September 15, say that he 
“withdrawing from business this day, in the fiftiet! 
year of service with the New York Knife Company.” 

“In the fiftieth year of service.” That means back 
to 18538, and that seems as if looking back into a previous 
existence. What a record that is! Fifty years in the 
service of the one company; and he says truthfully, “ in 
the service,” although for so large a part of this time 
Mr. Bradley has been the head, the guiding hand—the 
company itself. And yet, no less, he has been “in the 
service.” The man at the head of a business is, perhaps, 
tLe very one of all others of whom it can most truthfully 
be said that he is the servant of that house. The man 
who is the most master of his work is the one who serves 
his work the best. 

I have a very distinct recollection of the label on our 
Table Cutlery boxes, back in 1866 and thereafter, having 
the New York Knife Company’s name and trade-mark, 
and I remember being cautioned by my employer to al 
ways have Orange County on the letters, lest they go 
astray. The habit became so fixed that I put it on th 
address even to this day. 

I commenced my Hardware experience when foreign 
Table Cutlery was making a despairing battle to hold 
the trade it had owned so long; and while we still gave 
90 per cent. of our orders to England, we had to have a 
small line of American Table Cutlery for a few retailers 
who were not ouly “up to date,” but, we thought, were 
a good deal ahead of the procession. And that little cor- 
ner of the shelves showed the label of the New York Knife 
Company. 

I cannot feel sure that this was because our buyer be- 
lieved these were the best goods. I remember Colone! 
Bradley’s father had a very convincing way of showing 
his products, and I think it was his personality, rather 
than anything else, that secured and held our trade. 

This was 36 years ago, but that seems not such a long 
period when one compares it with 50. Fifty years! Think 
what an eventful half century they cover. There was the 
panic of ’57, whose evil effects followed us until the 
Civil War made a demand for goods of every kind. There 
was the war, with its history-making results, and when 
Mr. Bradley’s life is written his gallant services to his 
country will demand the brightest laurel wreath. There 
was the panic of '73, with its succeeding years of de- 
pression ; years that tried the courage of the bravest busi- 
ness men. Then came the panic of ’93, with its long train 
of evil until the tide turned again. But the 50 years end 
in a period of prosperity, such as the world never saw be- 
fore. 

In the special line with which Mr. Bradley was con- 
nected what a miracle has appeared! Fifty years ago 
every Pocket and Table Knife used and sold in this 
country; with very insignificant exception, was made 
for us in Europe—mostly in Sheffield. To-day the 
Cutlery importation from England is more insignificant, 
and that from Germany is largely of the Cheap Jol 
variety. The tide has turned completely, and American 
made goods are the rule to-day. 

In bringing this about, both by his skill as a manu 
facturer and his ability to influence legislation in tl: 
right direction, no one has taken a more prominent 0: 
influential part than Colonel Bradley. The good friend 
who stood shoulder to shoulder with him through dark 
est days and fiercest fight, William F. Rockwell of Mer 
den, Conn., has passed away from us, but the work the: 
did is a monument to them both. It is a somewha! 
sad review that passes through our minds when we look 
back over a quarter or a third or a half of a century « 
business relations. Yet it is a pleasant one, too, for i! 
along the way one sees faces springing out of the mists: 
here, the face of a dear friend; there, another, an‘ 
farther on another, till one feels as if he were once agai!) 
surrounded with the genial souls that cheered his way. 

How many of them were pioneers in their lines an‘ 
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methods, and how very much the world owes them for 
their courage and ability! We all owe them more for 
their hopefulness and example than we would be willing 
to pay by a check on our bank account. 

And in that goodly company of successful business 
men no man has held his own better, or with greater 
credit to himself and his branch of business than Col. 
Thomas W. Bradley. There is a wide gulf between a 
“captain of industry” who can float millions of stock 
based upon nothing but wind upon an innocent public 
and the “captain of industry ” who carries his business 
through good and evil days, keeps his factory going, his 
employees at work, and faces the world smilingly and 
bravely. Such men are the ones that are the backbone of 
our business world, and they deserve all honor. 

I am glad to know that Colonel Bradley is “ with- 
drawing from business.” He is a wise man to take off 
the harness while he is able to remove it himself, and 
his fellow-citizens have wisely sent him to Washington 
where they may benefit by his 50 years of business ex- 
perience. It is a fitting ending to the career of a pros- 
perous man, and the Hardware trade of the whole coun- 
try will join me in wishing him a happy experience in 
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the new duties that press upon him, and after that a 
long and quiet evening of life. Wm. H. MAHER. 
ToLepo, ONTO. 


S. D. KIMBARK COMPANY’S CATALOGUE. 


D. KIMBARK COMPANY, 80-84 Michigan avenue, 
S. Chicago, I1l., issue an illustrated catalogue of more 
than 400 pages, containing new and desirable goods in 
each department, as well as old standard articles in iron 
and steel, Heavy and Carriage Hardware, Wood Materi- 
als, Carriage Trimmings, Blacksmiths’ and Wagon Mak- 
ers’ Tools and Machines, &c. The company manufacture 
a line of high grade Bodies and Seats, including Piano 
Box Buggy Bodies, also Road Wagon, Spring Wagon, 
Surrey and Light Delivery Wagon Bodies. All manufac- 
turers’ standard lists in the catalogue are the latest, and 
are distinguished from other lists by a star. For the 
purpose of perpetuating the business of S. D. Kimbark, 
which was established in 1853, a corporation was formed 
on January 1, 1903, under the present name. The man- 
agement of the business remains in the same hands as 
heretofore. 





THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTIONS. 


National Hardware Association. 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 


During Tuesday there were constant arrivals of dele- 
gates to one or the other of the great Hardware conven- 
tions now in session in Atlantic City. The officers and 
Executive Committees of both the National Hardware As- 
sociation and the American Hardware Association spent 
a great part of the day in completing arrangements for 
the meetings, with a view of making the preparations so 
comprehensive and detailed as to secure the success of 
the gathering. 

The opening session of the jobbers bore emphatic 
testimony to the representative character of the meet- 
ing. The manufacturers’ association was present in force 
with a large attendance of its members, including many 
men whose names are widely known. The jobbers like- 
wise had reason to congratulate themselves on the at- 
tendance of their members. There were also present an 
unusual number of ladies. 

After the opening of the convention with the singing 
of “ My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” a brief address by Presi- 
dent Kirk and a welcome of representatives of the Cana- 
dian Wholesale Hardware Association, the roll was called 
and the convention proceeded with its interesting pro- 
gramme. The president’s annual address and the report 
of the secretary-treasurer were listened to with close at- 
tention and elicited hearty applause. They are given 
elsewhere. 

The representatives of the National Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, who were present by invitation, 
were given a prominent place in the programme and their 
addresses listened to with great interest. M. L. Corey 
Spoke clearly and forcibly in regard to catalogue house 
business, and his position seemed to meet the hearty ap- 
proval of the meeting. W. P. Bogardus, president of the 
National Retail Hardware Association, was greeted with 
hearty applause, and spoke as follows: 





Address of W. P. Bogardus, 


It has seemed to be an ideal condition when men whose 
business interests are so interwoven as those of manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers of Hardware can get to- 
gether and talk over their business affairs. I have felt 
that» a better understanding between the different 
branches of business can be established by conferences, 
that face to face talks will result in greater mutual 
confidence. The result of the conference held last May in 
Philadelphia has strengthened my belief, and when the 
invitation came to the president and secretary of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association to meet you 
here and discuss further some questions that seemed impor- 
tant to us, and about which it seemed we should have a 
common opinion, my hesitancy to appear before so notable 
a gathering of manufacturers and merchants, many of 
whom have world-wide reputations, and all of whom have 
helped to establish the commercial supremacy of our 
common country—I say,my hesitancy was driven away by 
the hope that further good may be accomplished by this 
conference. 

THE INIQUITOUS PARCELS POST BILL. 

There seems to be a feeling on the part of some that 
the Government was organized to look after their private 
affairs and take care of them. To this end propositions 
are continually being brought to the attention of Con- 
gress, and action urged upon ill-digested measures. And 
the result is a great accumulation of special legislation 
that is unjust and unfair to the general public. Our at- 
tention is being called at the present time to a bill that is 
to be introduced in Congress at the coming session, and if 
possible passed into a law. This bill is called a Parcels 
Post bill, and the purpose of it is to have the Govern- 
ment carry as merchandise all sorts of goods in the mails. 
One paper advocating the bill lays particular stress on 
the idea that one can get his vegetables fresh every morn- 
ing by mail. The bill further proposes that the Govern- 
ment shall insure the safe delivery of goods up to the 
amount of $10 without the sender declaring any value. 
When he declares a value then the Government will pay 
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the sender the full value of his shipment up to $25 on 
proof that goods were damaged or lost through fault of 
the Government. All this work is to be done by the Gov- 
ernment for 1 cent on packages of less than 3 ounces, 2 
cents for packages over 3 ounces and up to 6 ounces, 5 
cents for a pound, and for every additional pound 2 cents, 
up to the limit of 11 pounds. No package shall be over 
3% feet long, nor occupy more than 2 cubic feet. 

This bill evidently is not original with the man who 
drew it. It might with perfect propriety be called an Anglo- 
maniac, for it is not to the manor born but it is an im- 
portation from a paternal government, brought here with 
evident intention of trying to graft it in a democracy. 
The effort should be a failure because it is legislation for 
the few at the expense of the many. This is a government 
of the people, for the people and by the people, and we 
have no use for paternalism in this country. The Post Office 
Department is weighed down at the present time wth a 
burden that results in an annual deficit running into mil- 
lions of dollars. This deficit is brought about year after 
year as a result of special legislation. The rate on second- 
class matter is 1 cent per pound. The actual cost to the 
Government for handling and transporting second-class 
matter is 7 cents per pound, so that on every pound of 
second-class matter sent through the mails the Govern- 
ment loses 6 cents. If second-class matter was confined 
to the limits prescribed by the statute, even if there 





W. P. BOGARDUS. 


continued to be loss on account of it, no one would raise 
any objection. The universal reading of the newspaper 
and magazine by the people of this country is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times. It means education. 
It means a broader view on all subjects. It means that 
the American people think. To many the newspaper and 
magazine constitute their entire library. I would not 
under any circumstances deprive them of their paper and 
magazine. Now with the fact of this continued deficit 
staring us in the face it is proposed that third and fourth 
class matter be consolidated into one class, and under the 
name of merchandise be sent through the mails at an 
actual loss of from 2 to 5 cents on every pound so shipped. 

Who is going to pay this loss, and how long will the 
public stand it? At present the loss on second-class mat- 
ter is partially made up by the excessive charge of 2 cents 
on letters. When the business men of the country pre- 
sented a petition for a reduction of letter postage to 1 
cent the Postmaster-General said it could not be done 
because the Government could not afford it. So you see 
that every one who writes a letter helps to overcome the 
shortage occasioned by the rates on second-class matter. 
Shall we extend this losing rate to other classes? Who 
will be benefited by it? 
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There are certain houses who rely for their success in 
business on their ability to get their catalogues into thx 
hands of as many people as possible. At present it costs 
32 cents to send out a 4-pound catalogue. Under the pro- 
posed measure it would cost 11 cents. At present the cata 
logue bears the burden of transportation. Under the pro 
posed bill theGovernment would have a very large share of 
the expense of transportation to pay. Why should this bx 
asked of the Government? One of the peculiar conditions 
that has arisen under the handling of second-class matter 
is referred to in the last available report of the Post 
master-General. A certain publication sent through the 
mails cost the Government for each issue $11.184 for 
transportation, and for handling an additional $4.4738, 
making a total of $15.657. For this the Government re 
ceives in postage $2.236, leaving a balance of loss to the 
Government of $13.420. There are 112 tons sent out at 
2ach issue. It costs the publishers $4.473 for the paper 
and an additional $2.864 for the expenses of getting out 
the publication, making a total of $7.337. So, you see, the 
Government pays out $6.083 more than the publisher to 
get the publication in the hands of the reader, and the 
most astonishing fact in connection with this remarkable 
transaction is that in the opinion of the Post Office De- 
partment there is not one genuine subscriber for any of 
the 112 tons. 

It is to the interest of every legitimate publisher to 
join hands in building up a sentiment against any such 
misuse of the postal facilities, especially when the fact is 
developed that this publication is not devoted to the 
spread of information of a public character, takes no 
interest in the future, the sciences, arts or any special 
subject. It is just advertising. If this was the only case 
it would not have the force that it does, but it is one 
of a very large number, and if it does not serve to warn 
us, the time will come when an angry public will arise in 
its wrath and strike indiscriminately at the postal rate 
that is now so much perverted by illegitimate publica- 
tions. 


ENGLISH PARCELS POST. 


The English parcels post is held up as a shining 
example of what we should do in this country. But the 
example fails utterly when we remember that the average 
haul of parcels and letters in England is 40 miles, while 
here it is 442 miles. The railways of England, Ireland 
and Wales are 21,885 miles long, and carry annually 
1,142,000,000 passengers. The railways of the United 
States are 200,000 miles long, and they carry annually 
600,000,000 passengers. 

The mail routes of England are 40,300 miles. The 
mail routes of the United States are 507,774 miles. The 
price in England is 2 cents for the first pound and 1 cent 
for each additional pound up to the limit of 12 pounds. If 
it costs 1 cent to carry a pound in England 40 miles, can 
you with any degree of reason say that 2 cents is enough 
to carry a parcel in this country 442 miles? The refer- 
ence to the English parcels post is unfortunate, for the 
reason that its continuance has resulted in a breaking 
down of the transportation facilities of that country. 
When a business depends on its ability to wreck others 
and cannot succeed until it has torn some other business 
down it has very few redeeming qualities. In the pros- 
pectus of the Parcels Post League we read that “ Barrels 
of flour and sacks of grain can be carried to better ad- 
vantage to the public under the Post Office and a low 
uniform rate.” The League seems to base its arguments 
on the proposition that if the Government can carry sec- 
ond-class matter for 1 cent per pound, why can it not 
carry merchandise at a 2-cent rate? Perhaps it could, 
but when the fact that the Government is losing 6 cents 
on every pound of second-class matter is remembered, it 
would seem very unbusinesslike for the Government to 
experiment further in that direction. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Bogardus’ address it was, on 
motion, resolved that a copy of it be sent to every Sen- 


ator and Representative in Congress, and to all the mem- 
bers of the jobbers’ and manufacturers’ associations. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


In the afternoon an executive session was held at 
vhich reports of the different committees of the asso 
ation—Executive, Membership, Transportation, Griev 
Press, Metal, Heavy Hardware, Entertainment 

were presented. At the conclusion of this session those 
members interested in Heavy Hardware and Metals held 
special meetings. 

On Thursday morning at an executive session the 
ommittee reports, as read on Wednesday afternoon, will 
be given special consideration, together with some mis- 
cellaneous business. The afternoon will be spent at the 
meeting of the Manufacturers’ Association, as referred to 
elsewhere. 

Friday will be occupied with three sessions, the morn- 
ing session discussing special committee reports and 
electing officers for 1904. At the first afternoon session 
the seat of the next convention will be chosen, and con- 
sideration given to matters of a miscellaneous character. 
At four o’clock the doors will be opened, and the new of- 
ficers will be installed in presence of all the attendants 
at the two conventions. In the evening will take place 
the sumptuous banquet tendered by the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association to the National Hard- 
ware Association. 


nce, 


President Kirk’s Annual Address. 


A year has passed since our meeting in New Orleans, 
and throughout these 12 months we have carried very 
pleasant memories indeed of that delightful meeting 
delightful not only in enjoying the charming hospitality 
of the Queen City of the South, but delightful also in the 
spirit of harmony and co-operation which animated that 
convention during its sessions, and which has since fol- 
lowed us. 

In my address at the opening of the New Orleans con 
vention reference was made to the five years of remark- 
able prosperity which had been enjoyed, and also to the 
reasonable expectation that, sooner or later, days, and 
probably years, would follow when the sun would not 
shine so bright and the clouds would lower. It was our 
expressed belief then, however, that, while lower levels of 
prices in the order of events might be expected, great 
changes at an early day were not probable, and that 
steady markets generally might reasonably be expected 
for the larger part of the following year. 

Although we have seen during the past year a most 
remarkable depreciation on the stock markets, one that in 
the magnitude of the interests involved, as well as in the 
wide seale of fluctuations, perhaps 
equaled, yet our great manufacturing and 
uterests have gone steadily along. 


has never been 


commercial 


SPECULATION AND INFLATION 
had run their maddening pace and the day of reckoning 
came, but the channels of legitimate business have not 
been greatly disturbed. There has been a slight decrease 
n the demand for certain heavy iron products, and in 
these lines there has been left the choice of lower and 
perhaps unprofitable competitive prices or of restricted 
production, but the great wheels of industry generally 
have been kept in motion and the business energies of the 
country, while affected to some extent sympathetically, 
ire still actively and profitably employed. 

Aside from speculation there have been also other 
harmful influences that have come in and have interfered 

rgely with the regular currents of business. 


AMONG THESE BANEFUL FACTORS 

is safe to say that labor troubles have done more to 
listurb and impede the progress of the country in mate- 
al improvement during the past year than all other 
uses combined. This condition of things is greatly to 
‘ deplored, and in our opinion the time has come when 
e business interests of the country must necessarily 
ke a more active part in efforts to prevent these great 
sturbances and the tremendous losses entailed by them. 
here is surely some practical way in which employer 
nd employee, capital ‘and labor, can be brought to work 
cether for their mutual good, and that will render 


ikes and boycotts harmless and impossible. 
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At the New convention the 
from the published prices of 


Orleans evils resulting 


CATALOGUE HOUSES 


on certain goods considered 


standard 
action thereon was taken. 


were duly and 
Your officers and Executive 
Committee have given time and effort toward carrying out 
the object in view. In this work we are co-operating with 
the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ 


have reached 


Association, and 
The trouble is 
however, deep and far reaching, and much work and also 
time will be required to effect a cure. 


some degree of success. 


, 


Our members were pledged in that convention to as- 
sist the officers of our association in the prosecution of 
this work, and we trust that this pledge has been faith- 
fully observed, and that you stand ready to-day to renew 
this pledge and to do all in your power to help remove 
this great evil. 

In this connection we call your attention to the re- 
newed effort that is now being made to induce Congress 
to pass the bill known as the 


POSTAL PARCELS BILL. 
This bill is directly in the interest of the mail order and 


catalogue houses, and its chief support comes necessarily 
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KIRK, President 


from them. We can readily see the powerful influence 
that is back of this movement. 

If this bill believe that the evils 
which the great body of retail and wholesale dealers of 
the country have already suffered from this most per- 
nicious practice of the houses referred to would be small 
indeed when contrasted with those that would surely fol- 
low. The yearly deficit in the Post Office Department is 
already large, and it is rapidly increasing, and this 
deficit comes very largely from the fact that the Govern- 
ment is now carrying second and third class matter at 
from one-fourth to one-third the actual cost of its car- 
riage. By the provision of this iniquitous bill a package 


were to pass, we 


of 11 pounds of merchandise would be carried for 25 
cents. For this price this package of 11 pounds would be 


carried from New York or from the most distant point on 
the Atlantic Coast to San Francisco or any other Pacific 
Coast point, including Alaska, and the same price would 
carry it to Honolulu or Manila. Statistics show that the 
cost of handling mail matter in this country is now about 
8 cents per pound. Advocates of this bill would ask the 
Government to sustain this tremendous loss, in the face 
of the present yearly deficit of many millions of dollars 
which the Government already suffers from carrying 
second and third class matter, under the present regula- 
tions. 

sear in mind also that this great additional burden 
to the Government would be taken on expressly for the 
purpose of carrying articles of merchandise. The public 
is doubtless willing, if need be, to submit to some loss in 
the carriage of newspapers and periodicals, on the ground 
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of the educational advantages thus given to the people. 
But for the Government to become a carrier of merchan- 
dise and to undertake to handle vast quantities at from 
one-fourth to one-third of the actual cost incurred seems 
to us such a stupendous piece of folly as to tax our 
credulity regarding the possibility of such a bill becoming 
a law. 

First-class mail matter now substantially pays its 
way, and if the Treasury at some time in the future shall 
be in condition to bear a larger deficiency than it now 
carries from the Post Office Department, let us have 
1-cent postage on first-class matter, and thus help the 
general public, and at the same time not have the Gov- 
ernment lend itself to be the tool of large interests that 
are working for their own selfish ends. Action in this 
direction by Congress at the proper time in the future, 
we believe, will meet with the hearty approval of the 
people. I trust that, in view of the strong efforts that 
are now being made in behalf of this bill, this conven- 
tion will take such action on the subject as it may deem 
proper. 

As we come to the close of the year 


THE: PROSPECTS FOR THE COMING YEAR 


deeply concern us, and the cry of the prophet of old, 
“ Watchman, what of the night?” is often on our lips. It 
is the constantly recurring thought that comes to us year 
by year, as we face new conditions and new problems. 
There is a readjustment of prices now going on in a few 
lines of Heavy. Hardware. In this process of adjust- 
ment it is believed that the great body of articles of 
Hardware will not be affected—not at least until manufac- 
turers can materially reduce the cost of such goods. We 
can therefore readily see that there is no ground to ex- 
pect radical changes in prices in most lines of Hard- 
ware. 

As we take in the outlook to-day and fully appreciate 
the difficulties before us, we also see the many evidences 
of favorable conditions ahead that cheer us on to fresh 
endeavor. The general conditions of business are good, 
and the signs of the times certainly indicate that, over 
and above anything that tends to discouragement, there 
is much more to give us an abiding faith in the future for 
him who steadily works on and plans and bides his time. 

In my address at our last convention I gave as the 
strongest ground for our confidence in the new year the 
prosperous condition of the American farmer. We are 
able to say that this condition still continues. Droughts, 
floods and destructive insects and other misfortunes have 
prevailed in certain sections, but still our great farming 
communities are fairly prosperous. 

In the final analysis we all come at last to the farm- 
er for our support, and so long as he is able to get a 
reasonable compensation for his labor the business in- 
terests of the country will not permanently suffer, and 
so long as speculation does not run wild and labor or- 
ganizations shall free themselves from dangerous and 
lawless leaders and counsels, and so long as the Lord of 
Harvests shall continue to crown the work of the tiller 
of the soil with His blessing throughout our vast and 
wonderfully productive country, so long we may expect 
our people to come up to our yearly conventions with 
satisfaction and thanksgiving. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Since our last meeting the following named members 
have departed this life: 

Charles G. Dennison of Sidney Shepard & Co. of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and C. Sidney Shepard & Co. of Chicago, II1., 
died March 17. Mr. Dennison was devoted to the in- 
terests of his house, and so constant was he in his labors 
in the extension of its interests that his health broke 
down under the strain. Mr. Dennison was recognized as 
one who was a loving husband and father, and a genial 
friend and associate. 

Charles Wesley Hackett of Hackett-Walther, Gates 
Company, St. Paul, Minn., died March 21. Mr. Hackett 
was in his seventy-second year. He was a faithful sol- 
dier for his country, and a strong advocate of the prin- 
ciples of the National Hardware Association. He at- 
tended several of its conventions, and endeared himself 
to all with whom he came in contact. He was successful 
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in business, and was a man of high Christian charact: 

Edward P. Beals died April 9. Mr. Beals was seni 
member of Beals & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and had be 
identified with the Hardware business 57 years. Ii 
life was full of good deeds, and during his long and su 
cessful career no one could ever ascribe to him otlx 
than honorable transactions. 

John Tredway, treasurer of A. Tredway & Sons Hard 
ware Company, Dubuque, Iowa, died April 138. A man < 
only 40, he was removed from a loving family and busi 
ness associates to whom he had much endeared himse!! 
He left an unsullied name. 

James G. Forsyth of Sidney Shepard & Co., Buffalo 
N. Y., died May 10. Mr. Forsyth was in ripe old age 
having reached the age of 71 years, and had been faith 
ful to commercial interests from early in his life, and 
was looked upon as one who had done much for the im 
provement of the city of Buffalo. 

Samuel B. Hubbard, president of the S. B. Hubbard 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla., died June 21. He had reached 
three score years and ten, and had identified himself 
with the growth and development of the city of Jackson 
ville since 1866. He was one of the most progressive 
business men of that city, occupying positions of honor 
and responsibility in a large number of important ente: 
prices. 

Edwin C. Harwi, treasurer of the A. J. Harwi Hard 
ware Company, Atchison, Kan., died September 4. He 
had been in the active Hardware business in Atchison for 
26 years, and had the confidence and respect of the en 
tire community. 

It is with great pleasure that we meet the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, now holding its 
third annual convention in this city, and whose members 
honor us by their presence in this hour. We anticipate 
large benefits to both associations from these meetings, 
not only from thus coming to know each other better 
personally but also from our conferences on the many im- 
portant subjects which mutually concern us. 

Gentlemen of the National Hardware Association, let 
us see to it that these days which we shall pass together 
here shall be profitably employed. In them we have the 
opportunity to do much that will help us to make our 
business, in our respective houses, more pleasant and 
profitable. Let us come into these sessions to give as 
well as to get, and let us see that this convention shall 
be one that will go down in our lives with many golden 
memories. 


Secretary-Treasurer Fernley’s Annual Report. 


To-day we come before you with an annual report 
for the ninth time, and we assure you that it becomes 
more difficult each year to treat in a document of this 
nature of the work performed in a manner which is in 
harmony with its importance. 

It is more difficult to present in a condensed form 
than would be the case if it were not for the fact that 
we have been in almost daily correspondence during the 
year with the members of our association; indeed, owing 
to our constant communication with you, there does not 
seem to be a necessity to review the many details of 
which we have treated through this correspondence. 

I assume that the members of our association, when 
assembled in convention, merely desire an outline of the 
character of work which has been pursued. The im- 
portance of the work is becoming more and more recog 
nized by manufacturers and retailers, as well as b) 
members of the organization. 


SELLING POLICY. 


Manufacturers of goods sold by the Hardware jobbe: 
seem pleased to know that there is an avenue throug! 
which they can obtain information as to the desires ot 
their customers. Hence, in addition to voluminous in 
quiries through the mail and a large number of individu: 
conferences, your secretary-treasurer is invited befor: 
almost every body of manufacturers coming together | 
arrange a selling policy. The responsibility on occasions 
of this kind is realized, and we always endeavor to pr: 
sent the interest of the jobber in such a way that tl: 
manufacturer will not feel that we arrogate to oursely: 
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the right to dictate to them, but rather, that our interests 
are so closely interwoven that one cannot suffer unless 
the other is affected. 

Further, in coming before the manufacturers we never 
lose sight of the fact that they have difficulties of their 
own which sometimes are not fully appreciated by the 
jobber, and it is not always best for them to do all that 
the jobber feels should be done. We also have con- 
stantly before us the fact that certain firms are doing 
a small jobbing business who are not connected with this 
association, but who have rights and privileges which 
entitle them to recognition. 

We feel that our position is much stronger with our 
manufacturing friends, because they recognize that we 
are absolutely fair in all requests which we make. We 
also have constantly before us, when conferring with 
manufacturers, the fact that the retail merchant of the 
country is also an important factor in the general scheme 
of distribution, and that under no circumstances is it 
right for us to propose any plan which is not in harmony 
with the best interests of this branch of the trade. 


JOBBER TO RETAILER. 


We have successfully demonstrated to the manufac- 
turer that his goods can reach the hands of the retail 
merchant at a less price through the channel of the jobber 
than if the manufacturer were to attempt to distribute his 
own goods, and this fact is fully appreciated by the re- 
tail merchant, so that in all parts of the country the 
retailers are quite content to rely upon the jobbing houses 
competing for their business as a basis of supply, and, 
therefore, the retailers realize that it is of greatest 
importance to have close at hand an assortment of 
goods in large quantities from which immediate wants 
may be speedily supplied. 

In the wholesale Hardware business there is no 
longer an inclination to argue on the necessity of the 
jobber. It is only necessary for the jobbing trade to 
endeavor to co-operate with the retail merchant in such 
a way as will cause a continuance of the present mutual- 
ity of interest. 

During the past year we have been in very active co- 
operation with the 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


which organization is composed of representatives from 
the various State Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associations. 
Eighteen States are well organized, and all of them are 
now affiliated with the National organization. This as- 
sociation is officered by men of highest ability, who are 
doing their utmost to serve the interests of the retail 
merchants of the country. The policy of the National 
Hardware Association of the United States is thoroughly 
in harmony with that of the National Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association; so very naturally we are working 
side by side for mutual interest. On May 18, 19 and 20 
a conference was held between the Executive Committee 
of the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association 
and our Executive Committee. This conference extended 
over a period of three days, and resulted in the formation 
of plans of work which we believe will eventuate in a 
marked improvement of present existing conditions. 

One of the subjects discussed on that occasion was the 
Postal Parcels Bill, so-called, which provides for the 
carrying of merchandise in the mail at a very low rate, 
and to which retail dealers are strongly opposed. We 
hope our association will go on record as also opposing 
the passage of the measure, which is designed for this 
purpose. Truly, the retailer is between Scylla and 
Charybdis, and we can but express the hope that the 
National Hardware Association of the United States will 
be the Odysseus who will safely convey them past these 
menaces to their future welfare. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH SALESMEN. 


During this year we have issued a large number of 
letters to the traveling salesmen connected with our mem- 
bership, endeavoring to assist these most estimable men 
in their efforts,to conduct business according to the motto 
adopted by the first president of our association, which 
is, as you know, “ We advocate and strongly urge the 
conducting of the wholesale Hardware business on a 
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high standard of business methods.” Our association in 
taking up this department of work realizes that in order 
to carry out to the fullest extent the object for 
which we were organized it is necessary to enlist the ac- 
tive support of upward of 3000 traveling salesmen in the 
employ of members of this association. The letters al- 
luded to above have been sent out at frequent intervals, 
3300 being distributed with each issue. These communi- 
cations have in each instance been sent to the head of 
the sales department, and some very valuable replies 
have been received from the traveling salesmen. We pro- 
pose to continue this branch of our work, and express the 
sincere hope that the salesmen connected with our mem- 
bership will take a lively interest in the same. 

LOCAL AND SECTIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

It has been our pleasure during the year to visit a 
number of Hardware trade associations in various parts 
of the country. We feel that it is extremely important 
that these organizations should be supported even more 
strongly than at present,as there are many matters which 
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can be adjusted through the good offices of the local and 
sectional organizations, which would not be feasible to 
regulate through the national organization. 

We particularly commend to the jobbers of the South 
that most vigorous organization, the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association; to the jobbers of the coast, 
the Pacific Coast Hardware and Metal Association; to 
those of the extreme Central West, the Missouri River 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association; to those located in the 
State of Texas we commend the Texas Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association; to those of New York State we urge 
and heartily commend the New York State Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association, and to those of New England, the 
New England Hardware and Metal Association. 

MEMBERSHIP. 


The members of our association show continued in- 
terest in the affairs of the association. Letters have been 
answered where an answer has been called for; 
business is constantly being placed in our hands for exe- 
cution, and we are pleased to report that our roll shows 
practically the same number of members as in previous 
years. We have had an unusually large number of appli- 
cants for membership, some of which have been acted 
upon favorably, the others remaining on our waiting list. 
It is the policy of the committees determining the question 
of membership to extend the privileges to only such as in 
their judgment shall add strength to the organization. 


new 


PREMIUMS FOR ANTICIPATED PAYMENT. 

We are very much pleased to advise you that our 
efforts with manufacturers who had abandoned the cash 
discount principle have been highly successful, so that at 
the present time few prominent manufacturers refuse to 
give the buyer who places funds in his hands within ten 
days of shipment a special discount or premium. We 
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believe that if it had not been for the efforts of this 
organization along this line during the past three years 
the cash discount would have been denied all classes of 
buyers. Several prominent manufacturers have yielded 
this point. During the past year their. names have been 
mentioned through correspondence with our membership, 
and as they are to be present at the meeting when this 
report is read, we prefer not to mention their names, 
fearing they might be criticised by their competitors for 
being so slow to realize the justice of the position which 
this association assumed in the convention of 1899. Suf- 
fice it to say, they have successfully yielded to our request. 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE TRADE. 

We find that this branch of our work is meeting with 

increased favor, and that the retail merchants realize that 


. we are aiding them. Before our association took up this 


work there was no avenue through which a manufacturer 
who desires to protect a retailer could obtain authentic 
information as to the character of business conducted 
by any house. As it is, at the present time, this branch 
of our work is given great prominence, and the manu- 
facturers of the country are realizing that they can con- 
sult without any fear of their own name or the party 
submitted becoming public. 

It is impossible, therefore, to give any adequate state- 
ment of the benefit accruing to our membership from 
this branch of our work, or even to the other officers of 
our association. They recognize the importance of, such 
information being in the custody of the secretary and 
treasurer of the association, and I want publicly to state 
that at no time has any officer or member of our Execu- 
tive Committee attempted in any way to obtain such in- 
formation. 

And now, for the ninth time, I want to thank the 
members of this association for the confidence which 
they have reposed in me. We recognize our shortcom- 
ings; if nature had endowed us with more ability you 
should have had the advantage of it. At all times we 
have been willing to do all we knew how, but unfortunate- 
ly we realize that we have not had the ability which we 
should have liked. During the period we have held this 
position you have placed five of the’ most worthy and 
ta.ented men connected with the association in the posi- 
tion of presidency of the same, and whether it was under 
the administration of him who has been declared the best 
organizer connected with the mercantile life in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, William W. Supplee, 
or under the guidance of that calm, cool, clear headed 
and conscientious Bishop, or the gentle and lovable Shap- 
leigh, or the conservative and energetic Bindley, or, last 
but not least, under the administration of him who has 
the confidence, love and respect of every member of this 
association, RK. A. Kirk, we have been guided and in- 
structed by all of these in such a way as they believed 
would be to your best interests. 

The past is a matter of record, and the future is not 
ours. We can but hope that this organization will com- 
plete the last year of its first decade in a manner which 
wil reflect honor on not only its own members but lead to 
its continuation by all who are engaged in what we be- 
lieve to be the most honorable calling—namely, the dis- 
tribution of Hardware. 


JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION AS VIEWED FRO AN 
OUTSIDE STANDPOINT. 


SMITH, LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW 
BRITAIN, CONN. 
‘ 


BY CHARLES F. 


You ask me to speak of the National Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation as it looks to an outsider. I confess I find it 
difficult to speak from that standpoint. 

There rises in my mind a picture of this great Hard- 
ware trade in which we are all engaged. It is a trade 
the most ancient as it is the most powerful of all the 
trades of man. In this industrial age and in this the 
greatest of all industrial nations it stands supreme. 
Whether we look at the thousand articles man uses in 
his home, his buildings, his bridges, his railroads and 
vehicles that carry him by land, the palaces in which he 
crosses the sea and the armadas with which he protects 
his coasts, the instruments of his agriculture, the weapons 
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of his battles or the monuments he raises to his own 
adornment and glory, there you shall find everywhere 
mightily embodied the work of the artificers of iron, of 
bronze and of steel. 

In the background of this picture we see far off the 
myriads of miners digging out of the earth, here and 
beyond the sea, the materials of this great trade; then 
nearer, the hosts of men engaged in the manufacture of 
its cruder forms. We have a dim but vast vision of the 
numbers employed in the tributary trades, and more 
clearly, because near at hand, we see both that great 
industrial army which turns these cruder forms into 
finished products and those great mercantile organiza- 
tions which distribute those products to the consumers. 

Looking upon this picture and thinking alike of the 
splendid achievements and vast numbers of the men who, 
with their wives and children, depend for their living 
upon this great trade, we shall find it not only a majestic 
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but a moving spectacle, one that touches the chords of 
human sympathy, so that we feel a common pride, a com- 
mon interest, and a sense of that mutual relationship 
a d dependence upon one another, which all unseen yet 
surely does unite every man in the Hardware trade, from 
the laborer in the mine to the merchant in his warehouse. 

Holding these sentiments, you must see how difficult 
it is for me to consider myself as an outsider or to speak 
to you fittingly from that standpoint. The more I con- 
sider the matter the more strongly am I impressed with 
the intimacy of the relations that exist between the mak- 
ers and the distributers of Hardware. 

WE ARE PARTS OF ONE GREAT MACHINE, 

and neither can be affected but that the other feels it. 
When the goods move freely out of your warehouses, 
then the wheels of our factories will be found turning 
busily. When your salesmen find orders difficult to get 
in Oregon and Texas and Maine, then the fires go out in 
the mills of Pittsburgh, the wheels stop turning in the 
factories of New England, and the struggle for existence 
grows harder in the countless homes of the workers. 
All these are truisms, you may say. So indeed they are, 
but it is well at times to consider the truisms. It would 
have been better for the country at large if in these last 
few years more thought had been given to the truisms 
and less to the “isms” that are not true. And be they 
truisms or not, I am sure I speak the thought of all 
Hardware manufacturers when I say that your failures 
are our failures, that your successes are our successes, 
and that we are so intimately connected in this great 
and complex business that in no true sense can we be 
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considered as outsiders. At any rate, holding such senti- 
ments, you will hardly expect from me any hostile criti- 
cism of your association. 

If IS ALWAYS EASY TO CRITICISE. 

For one man who tries to do something there are 
always a dozen others who could tell him how to do it 
better, but who somehow never do much better themselves. 
You, I think, know better than we do how far you have 
failed to realize your own expectations, just as we man- 
ufacturers realize our own shortcomings. It is, perhaps, 
more fitting, and at any rate a more pleasant duty, that 
we as manufacturers should bring to your councils, in- 
stead of criticisms, whatever we can of aid, of comfort, 
of appreciation and good cheer. We realize the dif- 
ficulty of the task you have undertaken. We know from 
our own experience how difficult it is for even half a 
dozen rival manufacturers to legislate wisely, fairly and 
successfully for the governing of their own particular 
branch of industry. You have a much more difficult task. 
It is continental in size, for your organization covers a 
continent in its membership. Never, so far as I have 
read, has an attempt been made in any country, or in 
any business, to establish methods for conducting for 
the mutual advantages of its members an organization 
covering so vast a field, with a membership so numerous, 
with interests so diverse, dealing in such a varied line 
of goods or doing so great a volume of business. Your 
task, I repeat, is continental in size. Is it any wonder, 
then, that you move slowly? It is a great wonder that 
you Lave been able to move at all. That you have been 
able to hold your organization together all these years 
is itself an achievement to be proud of, and, moving along 
the broad lines which the conditions of your organization 
make necessary, you have certainly made progress that 
you and we are conscious of. I confess that I have not 
always taken this view, but I am sure that no manu- 
facturer who considers fairly the size of your task and 
its difficulty can help feeling respect, sympathy and ad- 
miration for the effort you are making to carry on your 
work. 

It is not my purpose to speak of what you have ac- 
complished within your organization for the betterment 
of the jobbers of Hardware. What you have done you 
know better than we. I wish it were more. I hope it 
may be, for as I have said before, your success is ours. 
Let me give you this thought when you get despondent, 
if you ever do, because you have not been able to 
accomplish more, it is but fair to consider what would 
be the conditions in the Hardware jobbing trade 


IF YOUR ORGANIZATION DID NOT EXIST 
Contrasting that condition with what you now enjoy 
you will find, I am sure, reason enough in that alone to 
congratulate yourselves. For I hold that no body of men 
can get together year after year as you have done, work- 
ing away together at the problems surrounding your 
business, without developing a mutual toleration, sym- 
pathy and co-operation, which by some alchemy which I 
will not attempt to explain, but which is to the credit of 
our poor human nature, is actually transmuted into dol- 
lars and cents on the right side of your balance sheets. 

With this brief reference to what you have done for 
yourselves I pass to the consideration of what you have 
done for us, the manufacturers. You have made us wel- 
come at your conventions. You have enabled us to meet 
in two or three days’ time your members gathered from 
all ever the country. Some of you under ordinary cir- 
cumstances we never should have met, certainly not all 
without months of time spent in traveling. The heads 
of the jobbing houses have met the heads of the manu- 
facturing establishments, and the work of your buyers 
and our salesmen has been supplemented and made more 
effective by this acquaintance. 


PROMOTION OF FRIENDLY FEELING. 


Sometimes we know that our presence must have been 
inconvenient to you, but your courtesy has Hever made us 
conscious of the fact. And out of these acquaintances 
there has grown a feeling of friendliness that did not 
exist before—a mutual understanding of each other's 
difficulties that could have been reached in no other way. 
That mutual understanding and friendly feeling have been 
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of great advantage to us. It has, I know, been of some ad- 
vantage to you also. If you really for the moment want 
to consider us as outsiders and want our opinion of your 
organization we are all ready to say that if you have 
done nothing else your organization has a right to be 
called a success for that friendly feeling that it has in- 
fused into the relations between the jobber and the man- 
ufacturer. 

I referred a moment ago to that alchemy which trans- 
muted into gold the influences that arise from your as- 
sociation together as jobbers. I believe that in a similar 
way the influences that arise from the association at 
your conventions of manufacturers and jobbers are work- 
ing for the substantial benefit of both parties. To dis- 
believe that is to doubt that the world is growing better 
or that men and associations do in the long run make 
some advance along the line of their finer feelings and 
more generous ideas. 


MUTUAL APPRECIATION OF DIFFICULTIES. 

I perceive a more frank appreciation by jobbers and 
manufacturers of the difficulties of each other’s position. 
I notice a greater readiness on the part of the jobber to 
co-operate with the manufacturer—a livelier interest on 
the part of the manufacturer that the jober shall make a 
profit on his goods, an interest so lively at times that it 
takes the form of gentle coercion and forces the jobber 
to make money in spite of himself. 

Now if I am right in thinking I see these tendencies— 
and I think I am—then by so much as you legislate to 
foster these tendencies, by so much will you hasten the 
process of getting the most substantial results out of 
these meetings. 

A good deal of water has run under the bridges since 
your last convention, and many things have happened. 
Aladdin with his wonderful lamp and his hydraulic pump 
has disappeared. The world of business is disenchanted. 
We see things as they are, we know that the arithmetic 
of our boyhood was right after all—that 2+2 actually do 
make 4 and not 11 or 8; that one dollar in gold and ten 
barrels of water mixed together do not make a fortune, 
but only just one dollar and such other value as the water 
has for drinking and household uses. 


WE KNOW THERE IS NO SWIFT ROAD TO WEALTH THAT IS 
SAFE, 


that the Napoleons of finance usually march through ruin 
and desolation to moral or financial St. Helenas, and pon- 
dering these things, we are going to be more contented 
to do business in the safe and conservative way that has 
given the Hardware trade such soundness and stability. 
But if the country has learned these things, it has lost 
something in the learning, and that loss, both of money and 
of confidence, may make it harder to do business for a 
while, and if it is for a while going to be harder to do 
business there is all the more reason for forbearance, pa- 
tience and mutual co-operation and assistance between 
the jobber and manufacturer. The improvement of those 
relations has been one of the greatest results of your 
work. That you will continue to foster those relations 
we implicitly believe, and so we extend to you our con- 
gratulations on this the ninth conventon of your national 
association. We promise you our co-operation, and wish 
you long life and prosperity. 


JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION AS VIEWED FROM AN 
OUTSIDE STANDPOINT. 


BY FRANK R. DICKERSON, AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 

You will appreciate the diffidence with which I, a 
guest of a jobbers’ association, approach the subject 
assigned for discussion. The subject is so vast that it 
is hardly practicable to do it full justice in ten minutes 
or so, but perhaps we may discuss it at greater length 
another time. You recall the mother who went to the 
photographer to see about having pictures taken of her 
children, and to inquire whether there was sufficient 
daylight after school hours at this season of the year 
to have them taken. The photographer said there was 
and that he would be glad to take them any afternoon. 
She inquired the price and received the reply, $3 a dozen. 
She then said, “I have only eleven, I guess I had better 
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come next year.” 
year. 

A jobbers’ association is a piece of human machinery 
by which certain results are obtained more readily than 
could otherwise be accomplished. In the investigation 
of a piece of machinery, we want to know the principle 
on which it is built, the details of the methods by which 
it works and then the results. Some people look only at 
the results without inquiring the principle by which they 
are obtained or the methods used to accomplish the work. 
Let us examine this piece of human machinery, glancing 
first at the principle on which it is founded, then at the 
methods used and finally at the results. 


If you ask me, perhaps I will come next 


ALL COMMERCE IS FOUNDED ON GAIN 


or profit, but gain may be developed along one of two lines 
—self love or selfishness. Self love cannot be eliminated 
from commercial affairs, but selfishness should not be 
allowed to dominate. Selfishness exalts the affairs of the 
individual above those of his fellow; self love permits 
that in seeking individual gain the rights of one’s neigh- 
bors be not infringed or curtailed. The association is 
founded upon self love, not on selfishness. The associa- 
tion seeks the good of all, but not the good of one at 
another’s expense. The association and its aims will not 
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appeal to a man whose nature is sefish, nor to him whose 
motto is greed. The member of the association will be 
one willing to-ordinate his own interests with those of his 
neighbors; one who recognizes that the rights of his 
peers are equal to his own. 

Another contributing principle on which the associa- 
tion is founded is the 


INCREASE OF POWER BY UNITED ACTION, 


as against individual action. It is a case of “ United we 
stand, divided we fall.” Power is to be admired only 
when wisely administered, but the history of most all of 
the jobbers’ associations is that the power which they 
wield has been used wisely, and especially is this true in 
the case of the National Hardware Association. 

If the power be applied in favor of that which is hon- 
orable and for the best interests ‘of the community, it is 
something which may well command our admiration, and 
therefore I find myself to be one of your admirers. That 
power can be manifested in two ways—by precept and 
by example; and as each individual contributes his part 
toward the whole association, so as the individual mem- 
bers of this association have taken the highest moral 
ground for their actions, in so far have their deeds tended 
to add luster to the honorable mention of the National 
Hardware Association. 

While it is easier for most people to express noble 
thoughts than to act noble deeds, yet the fact that one is 
committed in the association to the honorable course 
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there enunciated will give individual support to such a 
line of action as is for the highest good of all. 
MERCANTILE HONOR. 

I know that there has never been uttered from the 
platform in these conventions a single thought tending 
to dishonor or corruption, and it is impossible that any 
speaker would ever dare to insult the members of the as- 
sociation by any ignoble sentiment; but if in the future 
it might happen that disreputable sentiments should be 
uttered publicly from a platform of the jobbers’ associa- 
ation, I am confident that such a speaker would be con- 
signed to the ignominy which he would richly deserve. 

The president of a university recently said, ‘ Mer- 
eantile honor is not unknown, but it is relatively rarer 
than heretofore.” I believe the learned gentleman is mis- 
taken, and would have been nearer the mark had he said 
mercantile honor has never been rare in this country, 
but is relatively more frequent than heretofore, and the 
associations of merchants are responsible for a higher 
standard of commercial integrity than ever before. 

Turning to the methods by which the machinery is 
moved, a manufacturer is not often eager to show a 
visitor all the details as to how this is accomplished. 
Similarly, these jobbers’ associations do not permit the 
outsider a view of the inside workings, and therefore 
it is that you cannot expect an outsider to speak critically 
on this branch of the subject. 

If we use the simile of the engine, we know that mo- 
tive power is steam, gathered in the boiler; so in an 
association of merchants energy comes from the men, 
and those men are the officers of the association and 
those who act on the various committees. If they are 
wise and energetic, it will show in the success of the 
association and their enthusiasm will be communicated 
to the other members and thus insure a prosperous life 
to the association. For this reason the members of an 
association are careful in choosing their officers and the 
members of the standing committees, for upon them de- 
pends to a large extent the success of the organization. 

If we examine a steam engine perhaps the most nota- 
ble feature to the casual visitor is the fly wheel, that 
great, large, round wheel which apparently does nothing, 
but by which the engine is regulated; and so in this 
association we see a large, round body, apparently doing 
nothing, but regulating the whole, and we call that large, 
rotund body the secretary-treasurer. There is one dif- 
ference, however, between the fly wheel of an engine and 
the secretary-treasurer of the jobbers’ association—the 
fly wheel operates noiselessly, but the secretary-treasurer 
is never quiet. 

We might continue to examine the interior workings 
of the jobbers’ association, but for an outsider to attempt 
to go further might lead to dismal failure. 


RESULTS. 


Let us now turn to the results accomplished by 
this piece of human machinery, which is called a Job- 
bers’ association. We have noted the power of such an 
organization, and naturally the first expression of power 
is on the line of nature’s first law, “self protection.” So 
the power is exerted to protect the association and its 
members from any adverse action on the part of the out- 
sider. It has helped the individual to a greater extent 
than he could help himself, and has compelled the out- 
sider to respect the association and its individual mem- 
bers. Another result of power has‘ been to correct abuses, 
some of long standing in the trade, and abuses which 
the individual member could not have corrected alone 
and unsupported. 

As we thus in an association learn to know our fellow 
countryman better, we learn to like him better, and hence 
to love the country which has given to us both our lives. 
Patriotism is encouraged and becomes a living thing, so 
that the glorious emblem of our country arouses enthu- 
siasm and our love, whether seen at home or abroad; 
therefore, thé jobbers’ association, without intention, per- 
haps, but none the less surely, tends to make patriots and 
also to make better citizens of us all. Meeting in the 
friendly spirit as the members do, each one learns that 
his competitor is better, perhaps, than he thought. He 
learns to respect the other man for what he is and not 











or what he estimated him to be as a competitor. This 
riendly spirit is a wonderful power for good, and has 
, powerful influence in cementing the ties which bind 
is together. 

No one can attend these meetings without making 
stronger the ties of friendship which already exist—with- 
out making new friends among those who formerly were 
nere acquaintances. Should the day come when that 
which we have so often seen in the past is to be re- 
peated, when failures in business are not uncommon, 
I am sure 
THESE ASSOCIATIONS WILL HAVE A SPLENDID INFLUENCE 
on the mercantile community. Where there is an honest 
failure in business, or where misfortune has overtaken 
a firm, it is certain that many members of these asso- 
ciations will sympathize and qa helping hand will be 
readily extended. But it is also absolutely certain that 
where chicanery and deceit have been practiced, such 
a guilty party will be “sent to Coventry” by the mem- 
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bers of these associations, and in such a way as to pre- 
vent a repetition of his evil deeds. 

Another result of the jobbers’ association is on the 
social side also, but I feel that any words I might utter 
would be but poor tribute to lovely woman, who graces 
by her presence these annual conventions. Where she 
comes she brings refinement, she brings peace and love 
and harmony. We love her and love to have her with us. 
Woman now has for years been taking her place in the 
commercial life, and it is only fitting that as she has 
some of the work, she should also have some of the joys. 
Whether they be our wives or our sweethearts, our 
mothers or our daughters, we welcome them to our midst. 
We are glad of woman’s presence, for she diffuses a halo 
of grace and beauty around these meetings of the jobbers’ 
association. 


Officers and Committees. 


Following are the officers and members of committees 
of the National Hardware Association: 


PRESIDENT. 
it. A. Kirk, Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT. 
John C. Koch, John Pritzlaff Hardware Company, Milwaukee. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT. 
brace Hayden, Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Company, San Fran- 
cisco 
SECRATARY-TREASU RER. 
James Fernley, Philadelphia. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Samuel A. Bigelow, Bigelow & Dowse Company, Boston. 
E. Strauss, Fitz, Dana & Co., Boston. 
1. D. Moore, Moore & Handley Hardware Company, Birmingham, 
Ala. . 
tt. M. Dudley, Gray-Dudley Hardware Company, Nashville. 
Vv. S. Wright, Wright & Wilhelmy Company, Omaha. 
John Freeman, Freeman, Delamater & Co., Detroit. 
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ADVISORY BOARD (Composed of former presidents). 
William W. Supplee, Supplee Hardware Company, Philadelphia. 
H. H. Bishop, McIntosh Hardware Corporation, Cleveland. 
John Bindley, Bindley Hardware Company, Pittsburgh. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTER. 


A. D. Clinch, chairman. Underhill, Clinch & Co., New York. 

A. C. Rulofson, Baker & Hamilton, San Francisco. 

Col. John Conover, Richards & Conover Hardware Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

George E. King, King Hardware Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

William Chamberlain, Emery-Waterhouse Company, Portland, 
Maine. 

F. A. Heitmann, F. W. Heitmann Company, Houston, Texas. 

A. J.’ Bihler, Jas. C. Lindsay Hardware Company, Pittsburgh. 

TRANSPORTATION COMMITTER. 

George B. Logan, chairman, Logan-Gregg Hardware Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

Cortland Van Camp, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Company, In- 
dianapolis. 

George Tritch, Jr., George Tritch Hardware Company, Denver. 

W. R. Wheeler, Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson, San Francisco. 

H. L. Doten, Austin & Doten, Boston. 

J. A Warner, Wyeth Hardware & Mfg. Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 

F. W. Hurty, Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul. 


ENTERTAIN MENT COMMITTEE. 


T. James Fernfey, chairman, ez-oficio, Philadelphia. 

Col. B. F. Eshleman, Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., New Orleans. 
Edmund W. Wunder, James M. Vance & Co., Philadelphia. 
Hobart Weed, Weed & Co., Buffalo. 

James S. Bonbright, Supplee Hardware Company, Philadelphia. 
James H. Ritter, Biddle Hardware Company, Philadelphia. 
John R. Griffith, Shields & Brother, Philadelphia. 


GRIEVANCE COMMITTEBR., 


Wm. M. Glass, chairman, Lee-Glass-Andreesen Hardware Com- 
pany, Omaha. 

G. R. Vaughan, Barney-Cavanaugh Hardware Company, Mobile, 
Ala. 

James R. Fones, Fones Bros. Hardware Company, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

A. H. Decatur, Baldwin, Robbins & Co., Boston. 

W. H. Robertson, Corbett, Failing & Robertson, Portland, Ore. 

Felix Bahlmann, Kruse & Bahlmann Hardware Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 

W. S. Donnan, W. S. Donnan Hardware Company, Richmond, Va. 

PRESS COMMITTEE. 

Geo. Braun, chairman, Bostwick, Braun & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Capt. F. Barker, Barker, Rose & Clinton Company, Elmira, N. Y. 

E. W. Morley, Morley Brothers, Saginaw, Mich. 

George W. Herrick, Holder & Herrick, Boston, Mass. 

A. B. Pa!mer, Palmer Hardware Company, Savannah, Ga. 

W. H. Harwi, A. J. Harwi Hardware Company, Atchison, Kan. 

O. L. Davis, Smith Brothers Hardware Company, Columbus, 
Ohio 

FRATERNAL RELATIONS COMMITTEBR. 


A. L. Scott, chairman, Pacific Hardware & Steel Company, San 
Francisco. 

Chas. H. Turner, Albany Hardware & Iron Company, Albany, 
Ee 

H. F. Chorley, W. H. & G. W. Allen, Philadelphia. 

Cc. A. Knapp, Knapp & Spencer Company, Sioux City, lowa. 

A. M. Wiley, Frye, Phipps & Co., Boston. 

O. B. Barker, Parker-Jennings Hardware Company, Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Cc. F. Bragg, N H. Bragg & Son, Bangor, Maine. 

METAL COMMITTER. 

A. J. McKee, chairman, Merchant & Co., Philadelphia. 

Wm. T. Gummey, Gummey, McFarland & Co., Philadelphia. 

H. W. Waite, Waite, Ranlet & Co., Boston. 

Col. B. F. Eshleman, Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., New Orleans. 

H. H. Rudd, Geo. Worthington Company, Cleveland. 

J. P. Townley, Townley Metal & Hardware Company, Kansas 
City, Mo 

Tl. G. Walther, Hackett, Walther & Gates Hardware Company, 
St. Paul. 

HEAVY HARDWARE COMMITTER 


Col. R. 8S. Woodruff, chairman, C. S. Mersick & Co., New Haven. 
A. C. Harvey, the A. C. Harvey Company, Boston. 

Gen. C. Whitney Tillinghast, J. M. Warren & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
John C. Koch, John Pritzlaff Hardware Company, Milwaukee. 
Col. P. BF. Beals, Beals & Co., Buffalo. 

Irving D. Booth, Irving D. Booth, Elmira, N. Y. 

D. H. Kane, Pacific Hardware & Steel Company, San Francisco. 





American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 


The members of the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association occupied Wednesday morning in at- 
tendance at the initial session of the convention of the 
National Hardware Association, as noted elsewhere. In 
the afternoon at three o’clock they began their own con- 
vention in a session which was open to all manufactur- 
ers. After roll call, President Plumb delivered his an- 


nual address, as follows: 
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THE IRON AGE. 


Presidential Address of Fayette R. Plumb. 


I have the honor to bid you welcome to the fifth 
meeting and the second annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. Let me ex- 
press the hope that your stay here will not only prove 
pleasant, but that the breezes wafted to us from the 
grand old ocean so close to our doors may bring balm 
and comfort to those of you who have become worn by 
the season’s work, and that for this reason alone you 
may feel fully paid for your journey here. Our com- 
mittee, I feel sure, had not only this in mind when ‘they 
selected this place for our meeting, but they also felt that 
you would have more time to devote to association work, 
and that you would, therefore, endeavor to make this 
the most interesting meeting of any yet presided over by 
your president. 

WHILE OUR ASSOCIATION IS PROSPEROUS 
and we are all proud of our membership because of 
those associated with us, let me impress upon you the 
fact that you do not show the interest in its future that 
the management has the right to expect from you. You 
should not be contented until you have included in its 
membership every reputable Hardware manufacturer in 
the United States. In addition to this we should show 
amore interest in the proceedings and endeavor by con- 
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<erted action to prove that we are determined to win the 
approval and admiration of those who remain at home 
and make it easy for us to be here. There are so many 
abuses which might be overcome by earnest endeavor that 
I am surprised at the indifference shown. 


TRADE EVILS. 


At every meeting I have alluded to some of the most 
objectionable evils presented since we became an impor- 
tant factor in the trade, and I think it proper to again 
bring them before you in order to freshen your memory 
in regard to the views expressed on the floor and the 
support extended at the time they were discussed. The 
chief of these evils are: 

Cash discounts. 

Contracts. 

Special brands. 

Contributions to catalogues. 

Guaranteeing of prices. 

Packing small orders for direct shipment without 
extra charge. 

Deduction of cash discount from the gross instead of 
the net amount of the invoice. 


‘ 


All these subjects are interesting because they have a 
direct bearing on our profits. 


SPECIAL BRANDS. 
While I believe the abuses arising from cash discounts 
and contracts have been eliminated to a great extent, the 


evils arising from the manufacture of special brands are 
increasing rather than diminishing, and while I don’t 
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think it is possible to wipe them our entirely I do be 

lieve that they can be greatly curtailed if we are dete: 

mined to make a record in our efforts to correct thes 

abuses. It strikes me that the proper way would be t 

charge more than for factory brands. If cost is to be cou 

sidered, we certainly should be justified in such action. 
CATALOGUE CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Although a resolution was passed at a previous ‘meet 
ing expressing our disapproval of the contribution to cus 
tomers’ catalogues, yet these abuses still continue. In 
fact, appeals for such assistance are increasing, and hav: 
become so great that it is imperative that a resolution 
be submitted at this meeting reaffirming in strong terms 
our former position on this subject; and do not let ou 
action stop there, but let-us hope that every member will 
make a firm resolution in every instance by firmly stand 
ing by the decision of the association. While I should 
not go so far as to refuse to furnish electrotypes to il 
lustrate our goods, I believe I express the sentiment of 
the great majority of the association when I say we 
should not be expected to pay the cost of catalogues any 
more than to assume the other expenses of marketing our 
customers’ wares. 

The other subjects mentioned—namely, guaranteeing 
of prices, packing small orders for direct shipment, deduc- 
tion of cash discount from the gross instead of the net 
amount of invoices—have not as yet received proper con- 
sideration. We have, therefore, plenty of work mapped 
out for us, and I sincerely hope our executive meetings 
will be well attended and that all will take part in the 
discussions. If you will do this we can accomplish some- 
tuing that will redound to our credit as long as our 
association lasts. 

The proceedings at Saratoga were published in detail 
and are in possession of every member, and I hope all 
of you have taken the time to read them, especially the 
addresses of the invited guests. 


TRADE BOYCOTTS. 


It is not only a duty I owe to this convention, but 
a source of pride and pleasure, to call your particular 
attention to the able remarks of Daniel Davenport con- 
cerning boycotts and how they can be destroyed. There 
is no man in the country who has done more practical 
work in this direction than Mr. Davenport. Through his 
influence an association, known as the American Anti- 
Boycott Association, has been formed to fight this un- 
lawful and tyrannical evil, and it should have the un- 
qualified support of all manufacturers in every line. The 
work already accomplished has been far beyond the hopes 
of the most sanguine members and has been of incal- 
culable value to every law abiding citizen in the United 
States. They have taken the ground that the boycott 
is a conspiracy created to deprive the manufacturer of 
the liberty bequeathed to him by those who founded our 
Government and is in violation of our laws, and in jus- 
tification of this belief they have arrested and prose- 
cuted the labor leaders who have attempted to enforce it. 
Those of you who have followed Mr. Davenport’s work 
in Chicago during the strike last summer know of what 
great assistance he was to the manufacturers in that 
city. Scores of leaders were arrested and imprisoned, 
and public opinion was aroused to such an extent that 
the labor agitators were compelled to recall their action. 

What we need are more leaders like Mr. Davenport, 
“who have no axes to grind” and can battle for our 
rights without fear or favor; those who will arouse pub- 
lic sentiment in our behalf and stand for what is right 
and just. The great majority of our citizens are in favor 
of fair play, and when they can be shown that we want 
nothing but justice they will flock to our support. 

No manufacturer, I take it, objects to labor unions if 
conducted in a proper manner for the betterment of their 
members; but when they attempt to interfere with the 
right of an employer to discharge or employ whom he 
pleases they are performing an illegal act and there 
should be a way to punish them for it. Until this is 
accomplished labor troubles will constantly confront us 
and interfere greatly with our ambition to control the 
markets of the world. 








It is inconceivable that labor should be so blind as 
to stand in its own light at a time when 

CO-OPERATION BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 
is not only essential to win our battles with other na- 
tions, but preserve and promote trade at home. The con- 
ditions at the present time are so diametrically opposite 
that the continuance of the present prosperity is threat- 
ened unless the labor leaders are shown their folly. The 
recent conviction and imprisonment of one of the most 
notorious of their schemers has cleared the atmosphere 
somewhat and prevented another disastrous strike among 
the iron workers. 


ALABAMA ANTI-BOYCOTT LAW. 


The State of Alabama has shown that her citizens 
are true Americans and believe in fair play by recently 
passing an anti-boycott law. This bill received a large 
vote and provided a fine of not less than $50 and not 
over $500 or imprisonment at hard labor for 60 days 
for persons convicted of boycotting, blacklisting, picket- 
ing and similar assaults upon the rights of individuals. 
As most of you may not have seen the account of it as 
published in the daily bulletin of the Manufacturers’ 
Record I have thought it best to give you the text of the 
law, as follows: 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Legislature of Alabama that 
it shali be unlawful for two or more persons to conspire to- 
gether for the purpose of preventing any person, persons, firm 
or corporation from carrying on any lawful business within 
the State of Alabama, or for the purpose of interfering with 
the same. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person or per- 
sons to go near to or loiter about the premises or place of bust- 
ness of any person, firm or corporation engaged in a lawful 
business, for the purpose of influencing or inducing others not 
to trade with, buy from, sell to or have business dealings with 
such person, firm or corporation, or to picket the works or place 
of business of such other person, firm or corporation, for the 
purpose of interfering with or injuring any lawful business or 
enterprise. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful to print or circulate any 
notice of boycott, boycott cards, stickers, dodgers or unfair 
lists, publishing or declaring that a boycott or ban exists or has 
existed or is contemplated against any person, firm or corpora- 
tion doing a lawful business, or publishing the name of any 
judicial officer or other public official upon any blacklist, unfair 
list or other similar list because of any lawful act or decision 
of such official. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful to use force, threats or 
other means of intimidation to prevent any person from engag- 
ing in any lawful occupation at any place he or she sees fit. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be unlawful for any person, firm or 
corporation to maintain a blacklist or to notify any other firm 
or corporation that any person has been blacklisted by such 
person, firm or corporation, or to use any other similar means 
to prevent such persons from receiving employment. Any per- 
son, firm or corporation violating any provision of this act must, 
on convection, pay a fine of not less than $50 nor more than 
$500, or be imprisoned not to exceed 60 days hard labor for 
the county. 

That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act be, and the same are, hereby repealed. 


If every State of the Union would take similar action 
the walking delegates would be known no more and 
peace and prosperity would be ours. 


SECTION COMMITTEES. 


The question for us to decide to-day is, How are we 
going to grapple with all these questions that are before 
us? I firmly believe that our association can accomplish 
something to relieve the situation by forming section 
committees, as requested in my address in this city a 
year ago last summer. Let these committees, representing 
the different lines, get together at least once a month, dis- 
cuss remedies to do away with the objectionable features 
of their business, with the understanding that the chair- 
men of the different committees are to meet with the 
Executive Committee of this association every three 
months. If such a plan is formulated at this convention 
! am convinced that something will come out of it, and 
that our next meeting will be full of interest. It will 
take time, thought and labor, but I am sure we are will- 
ing to accept these conditions if they promise success. 
With this thought in view the secretary has made a 
Classification of the different trades. It may not be per- 
fect, but it will undoubtedly be of some assistance to you. 
\fter you meet it mAy be necessary to make other divi- 
sions in order to bring the different trades closer to- 
cether: if so, this can be easily arranged. The main 
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thing is to make a start and try to help ourselves. Those 
who think they do not need help by taking part in your 
deliberations should attend to show the others why they 
are so prosperous. I am so much interested in this mat- 
ter that I feel confident if you make a beginning now 
some of you may find it necessary to devote another 
day to the work. Saturday is a short day with the manu- 
facturers, and it could not be put to better use than to 
devote it to committee work. 

We are standing to-day at the “ parting of the ways.” 
One leads to anarchy, despotism, revolution and oblivion, 
and the other leads to self government, peace, prosperity 
and enlightenment. Which are we to take? It remains 
for us, as a nation, to decide. I do not fear the result; 
but we must be up and doing if we wish to save our 
country and our homes. 

Mr. Plumb was followed by James L. Cowles, secre- 
tary of the New York Postal Progress League, who made 
an address, in which he outlined the aims of that or- 
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ganization. The annual report of Secretary-Treasurer 
fF. D. Mitchell was then read. 

Reports of the Executive, Membership and Grievance 
committees followed. 


Officers and Committees, 

Following are the officers and the members of the dif- 
ferent committees of the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association : 

PRESIDENT. i 
Fayette R. Plumb, Fayette R. Plumb, Incorporated, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
F. S. Kretsinger, lowa Farming Tool Company, Fort Madison, 
lowa. 
J. C. Birge, St. Louis Shovel Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
George W. Corbin, Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, New Britain. 

Conn. 

SECKFTARY-TREASURER. 

F. D. Mitchell, 482 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

C. W. Asbury, chairman, Enterprise Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, 

Fa. 

Robert Garland, Garland Nut & Rivet Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 
N. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Frank L. Clark, Alabama Tube & Iron Company, Birmingham, 

Ala. 

Henry B. Lupton, Oliver Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. S. McKinney, McKinney Mfg. Company, Allegheny, Pa. 

H. C. Holt, the Lamson & Sessions Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Geo. M. Landers, Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 

William H. Hays. chairman, Iron City Tool Works. Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 

Geo. P. Hart. the Stan!ey Works, New Britain, Conn 

Edward Ingalls, the Atha Tool Company, Newark, N. J 

PD. W. Simpson, Wileox Mfg. Company, Aurora, IIL. 

E. G. Buckwell, Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gifford V. Lewis, Old Dominion Iron & Nail Works Company, 
Richmond, Va. 
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Tom Almgill, G. & H. Barnett Company, Vhiladelphia, Pa. 

Edward Kemp, Wabash Screen Door Company, Chicago, IIl. 

George H. Bishop, George H. Bishop & Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

GRIEVANCE COMMITTED. j 

Oliver Wiiliams, chairman, Bryden Horse Shoe Company, Cata- 
sauqua, Pa. 

Alfred W. Barnctt, G. & H. Barnett Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. T. Norton, Norton Tool Company, West Park, Ohio. 

George H. Harper, Clendenin Brothers, Baltimore, Md. 

I. B. Noyes, Oneida Community, Limited, Kenwood, N. Y. 

RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 

Henry B. Lupton, chairman, Oliver Iron & Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, L'a. 

T. B. Coles, American Steel & Wire Company, New York City. 

Tom Almgill, G. & H. Barnett Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fred. S. Merrick, Standard Horse Nail Company, New Brighton, 
Pa. 

W. C. Reitz, Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. W. Davis, Lake Erie Iron Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fred. I. Johnson, lver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

George P. Hart, the Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

Edward Ingalls, the Atha Tool Company, Newark, N. J. 

k. G. Buckwell, Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

George A. Baird, Republic Iron & Steel Company, Chicago, Il. 

George M. Landers, Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 

Chalmers M. King, McKinney Mfg. Company, Allegheny, Pa. 
On Thursday morning an executive session will be 

held, which will be open only to members of the asso- 


ciation and their direct representatives. At this session 
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addresses will be made by the following gentlemen on 
the topics indicated: “ What Are We Here For,” Wm. 
M. Pratt, Greenfield, Mass. ; “ Transportation,” by David 
H. Goodell, Antrim, N. H.; “ Packing Small Orders for 
Direct Shipment—Should an Extra Charge be Made?” 
Edwin A. Walton, Cleveland, Ohio. Another executive ses- 
sion will be held on Thursday afternoon, which will be 
open only to members of the Manufacturers’ Association 
and the National Hardware Association. The special 
feature of this session will be an address by W. S. Wright 
of the Wright-Wilhelmy Company, Omaha, Neb., on the 
subject, “ Should Hardware Manufacturers Sell to Other 
Than Legitimate Hardware Jobbers.” The paper will 
be followed by a general discussion of the subject by the 
members of both associations. The convention will be 
brought to a close on Friday forenoon, when officers will 
be chosen for the ensuing year. 


What Are We Here For ? 


BY W. M. PRATT, GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY, GREENFIELD, MASS. 


When our genial secretary invited me to address you 
upon this subject he was kind enough to inform me that 
the gentleman whom the Executive Committee desired to 
have deliver this address was unable to do so, and would 
I doit? If he felt that he was making a little party call, 
so to speak, on account of an accommodation of a simi- 
lar nature extended to him in the past, and hoped he 
would not find me at home, he was very much mistaken; 
I fairly jumped for the bait. The subject which he had 
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selected just suited me; I thought that I knew exactly 
how to handle it. I felt, as the whale said to Jonah, that 
it was “a good opening for a young man.” 

What are we here for is a good deal like, Dave Ha- 
rum’s low bridge, we have all seen it. I remember hay- 
ing it pretty thoroughly impressed upon me when I first 
entered a commercial office, and was told in plain Eng- 
lish what I was there for; it was impressed so thorough- 
ly that the impression has always remained, and I have 
found from time to time when it has been necessary for 
me to break in young men who have had no previous ex- 
perience in commercial life that to show it to them was 
not out of order. I therefore felt that it would be a 
pretty easy matter for me to take a few minutes of your 
time in explaining what I considered were the neces- 
sary prerequisites to the successful working of this or- 
ganization what it should stand for and what it should 
not stand for, how it should court strength and avoid 
weakness, and how we could get the most out of our va- 
rious gatherings. 

Upon deliberation, however, I found it was an en- 
tirely different proposition from what I had imagined; 
we can neither invoke military discipline nor martial 
law, the services and attendance of our members must 
of necessity be entirely voluntary, it is not practicable 
even to draw an idealistic line and endeavor by persua- 
sion to induce every member to toe it; and the more I at- 
tempted to get something that would be presentable and 
not bore you, instead of being reminded of the whale’s 
remark to Jonah, I was rather more deeply impressed 
with Jonah’s reply, that he felt “rather down in the 
mouth.” 

Before I had my ideas more than worked to a boiling 
point my most esteemed friend in the editorial depart- 
ment of The Iron Age comes along with an article that 
digests the whole subject, sort of pours off the heat, de- 
livers the good iron, and about all I find left is slag, and 
I feel that perhaps I could do better justice to the mem- 
bers of this association by reading that editorial rather 
than by trying to improve upon it. 

Association and organization seem to have become a 
present day necessity. By them and because of their be- 
ing it is possible to draw together men and minds of vast 
and varied experience, make our association prismatic, 
and the concentrated brain power can be directed by our 
officials and made to stand as a menace to all evil prac- 
tices and the champion of whatever is just and right. 
Let us stand 
FOR PROGRESS AND AGAINST RETROGRESSION 


by getting together and interchanging ideas we shall be 
able to see things as they are, to cope with conditions 
that exist, while the fantasies of our own imagination 
shall take their proper form and flit away. A single in- 
dividual is like an old time flail, while a well directed 
organization is like a modern steam thrashing machine. 
The folly of attempting to flail out 1000 acres of wheat 
is too apparent to need discussion; it is equally pre 
sumptuous for an individual to attempt to correct trade 
abuses single handed or to endeavor to cope with modern 
trade conditions with meager knowledge acquired only 
through the narrow windows of his own individuality. 
The well worn ruts of the past must be abandoned; and 
as a municipality aroused by public sentiment finds it 
necessary to replace its rutty roads with asphalt pave- 
ments, sO must our merchants and manufacturers who 
desire to keep abreast of the times displace antiquated 
methods and adopt those suited to prevalent conditions 
if they expect to attempt even to keep their place in the 
march of progress. 
SELF INTEREST, 

the strongest of all motives, has impelled us to organize 
because we believe organization to be beneficial. So far 
so good. We have also elected from our members a most 
efficient corps of officers, and they have performed their 
duties faithfully and well. We have had several meetings 
with considerable success and fair attendance, and let us 
consider the past well done. 

I am reminded right here of a little story of a con- 
sulting physician, whose acquaintance I once enjoyed, 
and I was deeply impressed with his manner of handling 
what were apparently oftentimes delicate matters. After 
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having diagnosed the case to his satisfaction he would go 
into the family and say, “I think everything that your 
unily physician has done up to now has been right, but 
vom now on I would suggest trying something else.” 
Vithout disturbing the past he was alive to the present 
and believed the future should be handled along differ- 
ent lines. 


ACTIVE CO-OPERATION NECESSARY. 


Now I think that this pretty nearly hits our case; we 
have done well up to the present point, but from now on 
| think we had better do a little different ; neither our or- 
ganization nor our officers can make this association 
what it should be unless they can have the active co-oper- 
ution and assistance of a great majority of the members 
as well. We must both give and take. Those of us who 
“know it all” must be willing to take a little from the 
other fellow, while our quiet friends must surrender the 
right to hoard their ideas like uncut gems; they must 
bring them out from their hiding places that they may 
reflect their brilliancy for the general good. When we re- 
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ceive a notification of a forthcoming convention, with the 
notation that for further particulars we can see the pro- 
gramme inclosed, if it occurs to us as members that with 
the president’s address and the reports of the officers 
and the various papers to be read, our responsibility 
ceases, and we have nothing more to do but let things 
take their own course, we must dispel that illusion. 
There is a good deal of truth in the old adage, that 
we find about what we are looking for. If we come to our 
conventions looking for knowledge and ideas, we shall 
find both; if we come here simply to have a good time 
and say, “ Hello, Bill,” we shall find that also. But each 
and every one of us is vitally interested.in the success 
of this organization. It can accomplish for every indi- 
vidual member what it would be impossible for an indi- 
vidual member to accomplish for himself. It can act as 


A BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


incidental to our business, and these bureaus of educa- 
tion ocupy much more than an incidental position. 

What merchant, manufacturer or financier 100 years 
ago would have thought of installing in his business an 
analysis department, which would give him an insight 
into the detail of his affairs far beyond what general re- 
sults would ever tell; that would tell him what ar- 
Uicles were profitable as well as what customers; that 
would tell him not only what he was supposed to make 
upon each article, but what he actually did make; not 
only what percentage of general expense should be added 
to his factory costs, but just what proportion of this ex- 
pense each article, or class of articles, should bear; that 
would tell him what machines should be added and what 
thrown out, and whether a State, county or town showed 
the annual net profit that it should. A bureau of edu- 
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cation has at its command a concentrated brain power 
which is one of the greatest curative agents when applied 
to commercial disease. 


FRIENDLY COMPETITORS. 

The time has gone by when our competitors are to be 
looked upon as devils and be fought with fire. They be- 
long to the same family that we do; they are as alive to 
their own best interests as we are to ours, and they are 
not in business for their health. The cutting and slashing 
and knifing which have been so prevalent in the past can- 
not be continued if prosperity is to remain permanent; a 
personal contact, a personal acquaintance with those en- 
gaged in a competitive business, or engaged in a business 
like or similar to our own, will do much to eliminate hard 
feeling and ill advised action and broaden our knowledge 
of men and affairs, and thereby equip us with the neces- 
sary wisdom wherewith to direct our own individual or- 
ganizations. 

It is a matter of considerable gratification for us tu 
take note of the strength of our organization; it is coim- 
posed of all, or nearly all, of the representative Hard- 
ware manufacturers of this country; it is equally grati- 
fying to note that our members are represented by prin- 
cipals rather than subordinates. We have laid our foun- 
dation, and laid it well; let us go ahead and build upon 
it a structure which shall be a credit to itself and an 
honor to all its members. It will only be possible to 
do this by treating it as a business proposition and 
handling it in a business way. 


SUBORDINATING ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES. 


We do not desire to eliminate the entertainment fea- 
tures, but they must not be made paramount—*“ a place 
for everything and everything in its place.” It is just as 
necessary to the success of our organization that our con- 
vention be made popular and hospitable as it is danger- 
ous to allow the entertainment features to overshadow 
the real work which the association ought to and can 
perform. 

DECEIVING JOBBING FRIENDS. 

We are very fortunate in being able to meet at the 
same time and place with our jobbing friends; whether 
or no it would not be advisable to hold separate meetings 
occasionally is a matter open to discussion and one which 
will admit of argument both for and against, but a joint 
meeting and a joint convention is not without its dan- 
gers as well as its advantages. It is useless for us to 
come here and put on a false mask, spend our time in 
flattery and when ‘we have returned home do things 
with an entirely different face; there is no use of our 
telling our jobbing friends one thing if we mean some- 
thing else; they will think more of us and more of our 
organization if we tell them what we mean and stand 
up to it. 

If we have a grievance, state it; don’t put a cloak 
around it and cover it up with something else. This 
association cannot make for itself an enviable reputation 
if its members are going to come here and declare unani- 
mously in favor of declining to allow cash discounts 
unless payments are made within ten days from date of 
invoice and then allow their customers to settle even 
after the bill is due and deduct the discount, to which 
they make no comment. 

There is no use of our coming here and claiming that 
we will not allow contracts to be broken and then accept- 
ing contracts for a large quantity of goods and allowing 
our customers to take what they require and drop the 
balance; we might much better say what we think and 
do what we say we will do. 

A MAN THAT IS FULL OF CARE 


is usually careful. I believe that if this association has 
cares enough it will be careful to merit the success by 
good right expected of it. There is one care that I can 
only express by quoting from The Iron Age of October 
15 last: 

Care must be taken that the manufacturers’ gather- 
ing does not become a mere adjunct to that of the job- 
bers, and have as its main object to curry their favor. 
The part taken by the Manufacturers’ Association in 
providing entertainment for the jobbers is, if delicately 
done and not carried too far, a very pleasant feature, 
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although there are those connected with the Jobbers’ 
Association who are disposed to consider it a little un- 
dignified to accept too many attentions of this char- 
acter. The matter of entertainment, too, if overdone 
is apt to intrude too much on the time of the associations, 
whose sessions are liable to be interfered with by the 
counter, and sometimes the superior, attractions of too 
abundant hospitality. The manufacturers and their rep- 
resentatives, while standing in most cordial relations 
with the jobbers, should be careful to maintain a dig- 
nitied attitude and refrain from any course of action 
or manner of expression which might suggest the grace- 
less suspicion that their guests were the recipients of 
attention merely as present or prospective customers. 
There has sometimes been a disposition in the open ses- 
sion to indulge in exceedingly courteous, though mean- 
ingless, generalities when the relations between jobbers 
and manufacturers have been under consideration. It 
would be much better and more worthy of the dignified 
parties concerned if there were in the joint meetings 
frank and candid statements on the part of the manufac- 
turers, even though such statements might sometimes run 
counter to the views and interests of some of the mer- 
chants addressed. The Manufacturers’ Association is a 
sufficientiy large and important body to make its own 
business its prime concern. If it neglects its opportu- 
nities and is content to regard itself as a tender to the 
Jobbers’ Association—a course which the jobbers them- 
selves would be prompt to condemn—it will fail first to 
merit and soon to receive the support of manufacturers 
who deem that a business organization should be con- 
ducted on business principles. 

While it might be in better taste to take cognizance of 
tue boy’s request of his parson, “ Say amen and sit down,” 
after making this quotation, I believe that supplements 
to second editions are quite in order, and the question 
at once arises in my mind whether or not this association 
has any right as a whole to go very far into specific de- 
tail. What may be wise for one of us may not naturally 
be wise for the other fellow—even as Hardware manufac- 
turers we cover a pretty broad field. What would be good 
policy and good business for one might prove exactly 
the contrary for somebody else, and as an organization 
bent on the general good we should avoid all class legisla- 
tion. General subjects can be discussed ad libitum; spe- 
cific detail should be handled with care. We can hardly 
expect an individual member to take a stand that he 
knows is against his own best interests. Let us bear in 
mind the old adage, “ That in unity there is strength.” 


ASSOCIATION AS A BEACON LIGHT. 


In closing I can only say that we are here as manu- 
facturers, as members of our associaton, to attend the 
business sessions of our convention and lend a willing 
hand toward the discussion of such topics as are of mu- 
tual interest, each and every one of us from his stand- 
point, great or small, in order that from the broad knowl- 
edge thereby gleaned the association can stand for those 
principles and adopt those policies which shall do injury 
to none, do good to all, and which ghall enable this organ- 
ization to stand as a beacon light, disseminating its rays 
throughout the whole Hardware world, taking an active 
interest in all the happenings in that world, from the 
cradle to the grave—from the manufacturer to the con- 
sumer—championing the cause of right and justice wher- 
ever found, heralding the march of progress; an organ- 
ization which shall be handed down as a legacy worth 
more than gold to those who are to come after us, and by 
it and because of it make possible for them a greater 
ratio of improvement. It is not necessary that we should 
go into specific detail as to how each and every one should 
run his business; it is not necessary that we should in- 
sist as members of this asseciation that we are to be 
bound by certain specific rules and regulations. We do 
not come here to foster monopoly, to breed distrust, to 
create internal strife or idle away the hours which should 
be devoted to business affairs. We come here to take up 
matters of vital interest to manufacturers of Hardware 
and thrash them to the core, and from the incipient kin- 
dling that shall be lighted by the various speakers we 
shall start a fire of discussion that shall blaze with the 
ideas that have been too long hidden under a bushel, and 
after the fire has spent itself we shall find in the cold 
ashes that are left something more priceless than radium 
to guide us over many a dark and hidden way. 
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“ACTORY COST AND 
3USINESS METHODS. 


SELF-PROVING COST SYSTEM OF 
3RIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY. 


BY GUY P. MILLER. 


The former articles having described the 
organization of the factory and some of 
the routine followed in connection with the 
recording and executing of orders, we de- 
scribe in this issue the Register of Manu- 
factured Articles, and explain methods of 
recording and aggregating costs. 


Fourth Article. 


THE REGISTER OF 
MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 
HE Register of Manufactured Articles is kept by the 
estimating clerk, and contains an accurate record 
of the tools, metal and labor operations for every ar- 
ticle manufactured. Each article is given a number. 
Cards with lettered tabs are used where an article is com- 


ome s00ne GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLE NUMBER 





lig. 27.—Card Index Register of Manufactured Article No. 1400. 
Size of Card, 4% by 6 Inches. 


posed of several parts. An article composed of two parts, 
such as the one illustrated, would be given the next un- 
used register number upon receipt of the order. Thus 
the complete article would appear as No. 1400, Fig. 
27; the plate No. 1400-A, Fig. 28; the stud No. 1400-B, 
Fig. 29; assembling No. 1400-C, Fig. 30. The master 
card, Fig. 27, serves as an index where an article is 
composed of several parts. As all change in piece rate 
cards pass over the desk of the estimating clerk, it is 
made sure that the prices are the same as those which 
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9. 28.—Oard Index Register (1400 A) of One Part of Article. 
Size of Card, 4 by 6 Inches. 


e paid. Each foreman has a copy of that part of the 
gister which shows work performed in his department. 
s there is only one operation performed in Department 
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33 on the plate and none on the stud, the record on file 
in Department 33 would be as shown in Fig. 31. The 
operation, “ polish edges,” in Department 38 is given to 
show to what department the article should next be sent. 


CHANGE 
FACTORY REGISTER. 


The Change Factory Register, Fig. 32, is used to no- 
tify the superintendent and estimating clerk of any 


OPERATION 
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Fig. 29.—Card Index Register (1400 B) of Another Part of 
Article. Size of Card, 4 by 6 Inches. 


change in method of manufacture, such as cutting out or 
adding an operation. As the register shows the exact 
method of making an article, and the routine through 
which it passes, changes in personnel cannot seriously 
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Fig. 30.—Card Index Register (1400 0) of Another Part of 
Article. Size of Card, 4 by 6 Inches. 


interfere with the business, as under the old fashioned 
way when such knowledge was locked up in the heads 
of a few people. The value of this register can hardly 
be overestimated. 
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Fig. 31.—Card Indew Register (1400 A), Showing Record on File 
in Department No. 33. 


SYSTEM OF POSTING COSTS 
AGAINST ORDER NUMBERS. 


Costs of manufactured articles are posted to order 
numbers composed of three series—production orders, 
standing orders and plant orders. All direct or pro 
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ductive labor is charged on labor cards to the produc- labor cards by the various manufacturing departm: its. 
tion orders, and indirect labor and supplies to standing These sheets are headed up by the order clerk in the su- 
and plant orders. Production orders are serially num- perintendent’s office, at the time he makes out the orc rs. 
bered, while standing order numbers remain the same. One sheet is used for each part of an article, and the reg. 
For instance, 8S. O. 521 always stand for repairs to ma- ister number, or, if the article is one which has not | en 
chinery, but should it be desirable to know what a cer- 
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; This Article has been changed from its former 
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Fig. 33.—Direct Labor Card, Showing Workman’s Time and Rat; 
of Wages on One Part. Size of Slip, 4 by 6 Inches. 















Fig. 32.—Change Factory Register Slip Notifying Superintendent ™anufactured before, the estimate number, the opera 
and Estimating Clerk of Change in Method of Manufacture. tions, and the piece work prices, as shown by the register 
Size of Slip. 4 by 6 Inches. or estimate, are entered, as shown. The cost sheets are 

then sent to the cost department and postings are made 
plies charged to that order number. Total charges to to them daily from the labor cards. The clerk posting to 
plant orders are transferred monthly to standing orders, the cost sheets checks the prices on the labor cards with 
and the total charges to standing orders by departments the prices on the cost sheets. This system of checking 

t make up the factory expense, which is proportioned to insures the accuracy of the register and of the pricing of 

rn the cost of direct labor. the labor cards. 


















FORM OF CHANGE FACTORY 
LABOR CARDS. COST SLIP. 
The Direct Labor Cards, Fig. 33, are of different colors In every case where the cost clerk discovers any dif 


for various departments, in order to facilitate sorting. ferences between the price on the cost sheets and on the 
The workman fills in his name and number, checks the labor cards, or where labor cards show charges for an 
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Fig. 34.—Cost Analysis Sheet, Bringing Together Productive Labor Charges on One Operation. Size of Sheet, 8 by 10 Inch« 

‘ 
operation performed, crosses the time the job was com- operation not listed on the cost sheet, he makes © 
; menced and the time finished, and returns the card with Change Factory Cost Sheet, Fig. 35. These sheets re 
\ the work to the foreman’s clerk, who records the weight Sent daily to the superintendent and keep him consta ‘tly 
and order number. The cards for each department are informed of the actual costs of all articles in process 0! 
sent daily to the paymaster’s department, where they manufacture, as compared with estimate and reg ste’ 


y 


i are priced from piece rate cards, Fig. 23. The piece rate records, making it impossible for an article to cost ‘or 
b cards on their receipt from the superintendent’s office are than the estimate or register shows that it should 0S‘ 
' filed by register number, cards from each department be- Without his attention being called to the fact. 
; ing filed by selves. 
it ing filed by themselves ADVANTAGES OF 
nS ARRANGEMENT AND USE THIS SYSTEM. 
OF COST ANALYSIS SHEET. By totaling the net loss column of the Change Fa: ‘0°! 





The Cost Analysis Sheet, Fig 34, is used for the ac- Cost Sheets for a month, the excess cost over estim ited 
cumulation of productive labor charges reported on the cost of direct labor is obtained. This knowledge | °i2¢ 
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ansmitted by the superintendent to the foreman, then 
iciency is greatly increased. A good foreman makes a 
cord by getting work done for the price estimated or 
ss, and knows that through this system he will receive 
e credit due him. 


The next article will continue description 
of the company’s Cost System, explaining 
the manner in which the various elements of 
cost are brought together. 


BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices.of The Iron Age, HASTINGS _Houss, } 
NoRFOLK Sr., LONDON, W. C., November 7, 1903. 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 


HERE still continues to be a conspicuous absence of 
T the activity and pressure usually characterizing 
the month of November in all the Hardware centers. 
There is a good deal of surplus unskilled labor throughout 
the Midlands and Sheffield, but as yet little absolute suf- 
fering or destitution. The percentage of unemployed in 
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through the year, is improving very slowly, and is much 
below what it was before the war. The home demand has 
been remarkably good this season with houses that pro- 
duce best qualities. In the File branch there is no 
pressure of orders, but most firms are fairly well em- 
ployed. The Edge Tool trade keeps up remarkably well, 
and at some places there is more activity in that depart- 
ment than in any other. The orders are chiefly from the 
home and Continental markets. 

The Copper working trades have benefited to some 
extent from the recent rise in the price of that metal, 
which has improved the value of stocks and prompted 
some speculative buying. Consumptive demand, however, 
for Copper Goods is restricted at present, though Copper 
Wire and Ribbon of high conductivity continue in brisk 
request for electrical purposes. For Iron and Steel Wire, 
the latter more especially, orders arrive on a fairly large 
scale, more particularly for Fencing, Wire Working, and 
Nail, Chain, Rivet and Screw making purposes. 


British and American File Prices. 


James Dickson, managing director of Henry Rossell 
& Co., Limited, the Sheffield Steel File manufacturers, 
considers that Great Britain should be protected against 
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Fig. 35.—Change Factory Cost Slip for Superintendent, Showing Change in Estimated Cost. Size of Sheet, 5 by 8 Inches. 


the well organized trades is comparatively small, but 
the labor supply is swollen by great numbers of agricul- 
tural workers, who have drifted into the towns and who 
seem likely to continue hovering round factories and 
workshops throughout the winter. This is largely due to 
the agricultural depression and the still flooded condition 
of large tracts of country, where ungathered crops are 
actually rotting. I have already pointed out that the 
heavy losses sustained by farmers and land owners 
haturally react upon the country ironmonger, and, of 
course, through him upon all classes of Midland jobbers 
and manufacturers. The building trades continue to be 
ii an unsatisfactory condition. Master builders have met 
in various parts of the country and are seriously consider- 
ing what would be the most tactical time to reduce wages. 

The unfortunate season through which farmers have 
been passing has had a depressing effect on the sale of 
ul) kinds of implement and agricultural machinery, and 
cousequently on the requirements of makers for cutting 
iid other parts produced in Sheffield. The season has 
“(I set in for plough plates, and while orders are not 
lic vy so far, a fair trade is anticipated. Surprise has 
i:.in been expressed that notwithstanding the general 
ls. of mowing and reaping machines the sales of Scythes 
‘| Reapers keep up so well. With some houses they are 
‘is large as at any time in the past. 

Orders for Sheep Shears are coming in very satis- 
'. torily from South America for delivery next year. 
1 South African trade, which practically runs all 


unfair competition, and as an instance of the kind of trad- 
ing to which he objects mentions the fact that American 
File manufacturers offer in our markets half-round 
bastard 6-inch Files at 1 shilling 9 pence per dozen, net, 
while charging for the same goods in the United States 
the equivalent of 7 shillings 6 pence per dozen, net. Mr. 
Dickson thinks that, while they may be advantageous to 
certain individuals in this country, the disorganization 
of capital and labor, caused by what he designates “ un- 
fair competition,” is in the long run disastrous. To this 
a reply is made by John George & Sons, Limited, who 
represent a leading brand of American Files in this coun- 
try, who say: 

The discrepancy between the prices obtained in the 
United States and in Britain, as pointed out by Mr. Dick- 
son, is at first glance very great, and appears to be a 
case of unfair competition. But if Mr. Dickson, instead 
of selecting a 6-inch Half Round Bastard, had selected a 
44-inch Taper Saw File he would have found that the 
price at which the American manufacturer sells it in 
England is 1% pence per dozen higher than that at which 
he sells it in his own country. In a case of an 8-inch 
Slim Taper Saw File the price obtained in England is 
nearly 1 shilling per dozen higher than that obtained in 
America. The discrepancy between the prices is entirely 
due to the different scales in the Sheffield and the Ameri- 
can lists, and it is just as easy to pick out certain cases 
where the difference is in favor of the Americans as it is 
where it is in favor of the English. In the case of a 
general stock order of, say, 200 dozen assorted Files and 
Rasps, such as a wholesale ironmonger is in the habit 
of buying, the net result is practically the same whether 
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they be bought at current English or American prices, 
although probably no two items will exactly agree. The 
Sheffield File list is admittedly not in proper proportion, 
which is apparent from the fact that very few Sheffield 
manufacturers allow the same discount from the whole 
list, but it is rather hard that American manufacturers 
should be accused of unfair competition because Sheffield 
makers choose to sell from a list which is not well grad- 
uated. 
lronmongers and Postal C. 0. D. 


The recent proposal that the post office should adopt 
a C. O. D. system has had the attention of the Ironmong- 
ers Federated Association. They have addressed a pro- 
test to the Postmaster-General. The objections to the 
system are thus summarized: 

1. That it opens the door and gives facilities to a 
class of traders who live by advertising goods the val- 
ues of which are grossly exaggerated, and which in many 
instances are an absolute fraud. 

2. Under the proposals the recipient must part with 
his or her money before the goods are seen or verifica- 
tion can take place. 

8. Should a fraud be perpetrated the senders would 
be missing and redress hopeless. 

4. The proposals are encouraged by a class of traders 
operating in large cities through advertisements, and by 
obtaining orders in this way they rob the local trades- 
man of his livelihood. ; 

5. The Central Board of our Federation respectfully 
submit that their members have large interests all over 
the country, and in each town and district pay heavy lo- 
cal rates. Why, then, should the post office give facili- 
ties for the stranger to come in and rob the local shop- 
keeper of the means of paying what the State and munici- 
pality demand of him in the shape of rates? 

6. The public can only spend their money once, and 
the local tradesman, being the neighbor, has the first 
claim upon it. 

7. Our Central Board urge the department, of which 
you are now the head, not to be led away by the support 
that a certain class of the press give to these proposals, 
as they live by the advertisements inserted in their pa- 
pers, and so the interest they take in the parcel post cash 
on delivery scheme is a selfish one, for they know if it 
is carried through it must put large sums of money in 
their pockets. 

8. As taxpayers we respectfully protest, because we 
are of opinion that it would involve a serious loss on the 
department over which you preside. 

9. Lastly, our Federation, through their Central 
Board, would point out that as the law is practically im- 
potent against fraudulent advertisements, no facilities 
whatever should be given by the Government to encour- 
—. > class of traders who live on the credulity of the 
public. 

It will be seen that this is only another phase of the 
war which is now being perpetually waged between the 
small retailer and the growing catalogue house. 


The State of the British Wire Trade. 
The “ fiscal inquiry,” about which we have all heard 
- SO much, is at least useful, in so far as it lets us know 
the views of manufacturers upon their special industries. 
Every time Joseph Chamberlain speaks, he has a way of 
announcing the final disappearance of some British in- 
dustry, his general argument being that to save the re- 
mainder we must impose a tariff, and then give prefer- 
ence to our Colonies. One of the latest of disappearing 
industries, according to the fiscal reformers, is the Wire 
trade. A Wire manufacturer has been interviewed who 
flatly denies that the Wire drawing trade has either 
“gone” or is “ going.” He is quite of opinion that the 
exact reverse is taking place, and that the Wire industry 
is healthier than ever. To Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion 
at Liverpool that 25 years ago Warrington exported more 
Wire than the whole make of Germany, and that Ger- 
many now exports more than the whole make of England, 


he replies that this may or may not be true, but even if: 


it is, it does not prove that protection is better than free 
trade. There are other reasons for the growth of Ger- 
man exports. In the first place, Wire is used much more 
largely now than it was a quarter of a century ago, and 
English manufacturers, many of whom have continued 
their old fashioned methods, have not been able to keep 
pace with the demand. Had they all kept their plants up 
to date he has no doubt that the industry would have 
been a much more important one than it is. But even as 
things are it would be absurd to represent it as a declin- 
ing industry. His own particular firm have trebled their 
output during the last six years, and some years ago they 
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started a new plant where, so far, at any rate, they ha;. 
achieved more than a respectable success. As to oth 
firms, he has never heard of a workshop having had 
be closed through lack of work, either in Manchester 
Warrington, though he knows several which have had 
be enlarged. 

But there is another reason why German expo! 
should have increased which Mr. Chamberlain did 1 
mention at Liverpool. It explains why this manufs 
turer and others engaged in his particular class of wor 
not merely do not welcome Mr. Chamberlain’s propose 
changes, but regard them with apprehension. Wire | 
obtained primarily from basic steel billets. These billet- 
are rolled into rods of a certain thickness in the rollins 
mills and then the rods are handed over to the Wir 
drawer. According to this manufacturer the bulk of the 
Wire exported from Germany to this country consists of 
rods rolled to the thickness of three-sixteenths of 1 inch 
—the point at which the rolling process ceases to be 
profitable—and these are just as much raw material to 
many a Wire drawer as cotton is to the spinner. He 
draws them to any gauge down to that of the finest 
needle. For some classes of work the German rod has 
an advantage over the English rod, because the ore from 
which it is made gives it a greater ductility than is found 
in English ore. This advantage is increased by its 
cheapness. 

He is of opinion that there is very little “ dumping” 
in the true sense—he does not think the Germans often 
sell their rods under the cost of production, but he ad- 
mits that the German maker can often undersell his 
English competitor in the English market. This he at- 
tributes to superior methods and cheapness of labor in 
Germany, and also to the high rents and royalties which 
have to be paid on English ore. But it is impossible, he 
says, for the English rollers to supply the whole of the 
demand, and if they were to be protected then the Wire 
drawer proper would have a grievance. In that case the 
manufacturer of steel billets would also have to be pro- 
tected. A large proportion of the rods rolled in this 
country are made from German billets; therefore the 
roller himself shares the advantages of free imports with 
the drawer. Again, some Wire drawers obtain Wire al- 
ready half drawn from Germany, and manage to make a 
living, and sometimes (presumably under “ the most fa- 
vored nation” treatment which we enjoy) to beat the 
Jerman finished product in foreign markets. 

“How are you going to draw the line between what 
is and what is not raw material?” the manufacturer 
asked. “You see, it is all raw material to somebody. 
You might even say that the finished product is the raw 
material of the Bird Cage maker, and people of that 
kind. But is is certain that if we began protecting 4 
good deal of the raw material used in the Wire drawing 
industry would not be regarded as raw material by the 
Tariff mongers. For that reason we Wire drawers don't 
want protection.” 

The American Advance in Japan. 

The German press, in commenting recently on th: 
Sewing Machine trade in Japan, points out that the im 
portation of American sewing machines into Japan has 
increased elevenfold over that of Germany since 189: 
although the American machines command much highe' 
prices than those made in Germany. The reason for tliis 
is said to be the superior management of American Co! 
panies in their business methods, such as establishin- 
depots and agencies all over Japan, keeping branclics 
where all parts of the machines can be obtained in t!° 
chief business centers, selling on the installment p!:' 
to private persons and sending salesmen to every to’ 
and village. If American Sewing Machines can be 
successful in Japan, why should not the manufactur’: 
of other American products follow suit? 


To Test Building Material. 

It has just been decided to hold the fourth in‘ 
national conference for testing building material 1 
year at St. Petersburg, Russia. The exact date of 
meeting has not yet been determined, but it will pr 
ably be held in the month of August, 1904. Herr ! 
mager, professor of the technical high school at Vier '. 
Austria, has been chosen president of the conference, * \! 
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as vice-presidents Professor Martins of the University 
of Berlin and Prof. N. A. Belelinsky of the St. Peters- 
burg Department of Public Works have been selected. 
American makers of building goods of one sort or an- 
other, who would gain by any tests likely to be imposed, 
should not fail to get into touch with this conference. 


German Business in China. 


It is stated with authority that all the German 
banks are calling in, at the end of the current year, the 
loans which they have made from time to time on ac- 
count of German enterprises in China. During the last 
seven years no fewer than nine banks have embarked 
upon this class of business, in many cases creating special 
agencies for the purpose; but it has come to be recognized 
that the business is far from profitable and involves in- 
creasing risk with every year. 


- ————— 


DEATH OF WILLIAM W. WILCOX. 


ILLIAM WALTER WILCOX, founder and senior 
W partner of Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Middletown, 
Conn., manufacturers of Marine Hardware, died at his 
home in Middletown of heart trouble, November 10, aged 
78. Mr. Wilcox had enjoyed excellent health through 
life until 1897, when he had a mild paralytic shock. 

Mr. Wilcox was the only son of William Walter Wil- 
cox and Mary P. Rand, and was born in Middletown, 
May 23, 1825. He was a descendant of John Wilcox (who 
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was one of the original proprietors of the town of Hart- 
ford) and of John Wilcox, second (who was one of the 
earliest settlers of Middletown). Before the age of two 
he was left an orphan and his early life was spent with 
relatives in Portland. In 1847 he returned to Middletown 
and became interested in the manufacture of Brass Eye- 
lets, &c., under the firm name of Penfield & Wilcox, which 
ten years later was changed to Wilcox & Hall. The busi- 
ness steadily increased, and in 1869 Mr. Wilcox formed 
the copartnership of Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., for the 
manufacture of a general line of Marine Hardware. He 
invented and patented several articles used in connec- 
tion with vessels’ equipment, and in 1885 he went abroad 
and succeeded in inducing the British Admiralty to adopt 
one of his inventions, the spur grommet, for use in the 
British Navy... In 1877 and 1879 he represented Middle- 
town in the Legislature, and for the past 20 years had 
been a director of the Middletown National Bank. He 
was an attendant ut the South Congregational Church 
and always contributed generously to its support. 

One who knew him well pays the following tribute to 
Mr. Wilcox: 
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In the death of Mr. Wilcox, Middletown has lost a 
citizen whose life was distinguished by a high standard 
of public spirit, business enterprise and integrity and by 
inany and generous benevolences. As the founder and 
senior member of Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. he was widely 
known and universally respected. Beginning in a small 
way he applied himself diligently to the interests of his 
business and by foresight and good judgment ultimately 
reached a front rank in mercantile circles. His manage- 
ment of the company until his retirement from active 
duty in 1891 was marked throughout by a high degree of 
ability, conscientious devotion and honorable dealing. In- 
tuitively a gentleman, he worthily upheld the best tradi- 
tions of the old school; was dignified and courtly in 
manner and at the same time so genial, sympathetic and 
kind that he won the love and esteem of all his associates 
and employees. 

He married November 17, 1853, Miss Elizabeth S. 
Crittenden, who survives him, as well as one son, Wil- 
liam Walter Wilcox, Jr., and a daughter, and five grand 
children. 





THE RALPH BROWN COMPANY. 


HE Ralph Brown Company of San Francisco are a 
T new firm to enter the field for Pacific Coast business 
as manufacturers’ agents. Ralph Brown has for over 18 
years past been connected with Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., having entered their employ as 
an office boy, and up to the first part of this year, for 
nearly 15 years, continuously represented them in Cali- 
fornia and the Hawaiian Isiands, with headquarters in 
San Francisco. Mr. Brown claims the distinction of 
having represented one house continuously’ a longer time 
than any other West Coast Hardware salesman, with but 
one exception. When he first went to San Francisco for 
the Simmons Company, Huntington-Hopkins Company, 
Carolan & Co. and Hawley Brothers Hardware Company 
were prominent in the Hardware trade; but they are all 
now out of existence, having been absorbed by other 
San Francisco Hardware jobbers. The new company 
will cover California, Washington, Oregon and Hawaii, 
and will represent in this territory the American Shear 
& Knife Company of Hotchkissville, Conn., makers of 
high grade Pocket Knives; the W. H. Compton Shear 
Company of Newark, N. J., who manufacture the Reli- 
ance brand of Shears, Scissors and Tinners’ Snips; 
the H. J. Frost Company, New York, Fishing Tackle 
inanufacturers; William A. Shull, Philadelphia, Razor 
Strops; James Smith & Son, Brooklyn, manufacturers of 
Dog Collars; the Central Stamping Company of New 
York, whose factories are in Newark; Keystone Lock 
Works, E. T. Fraim, proprietor, Lancaster, Pa., and 
other manufacturers in Hardware, Edge Tool and Cut- 
lery lines. Since severing his connection with Simmons 
Hardware Company, on October 1, Mr. Brown has been 
in the East making his arrangements, but has now re- 
turned to San Francisco, and will have his new business 
venture in running order by January 1. 





WESTERN WIRE GOODS COMPANY. 
ESTERN WIRE GOODS COMPANY, corner Ter- 
race and Commercial streets, Buffalo, N. Y., have 
been organized by C. K. Hutchins, who was for many 
years Western representative of the Wire Goods Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass. Adolph Giesecke, president and 
treasurer, is one of Buffalo’s substantial business men, 
and Howard H. Baker, vice-president, is well known in 
the Hardware trade of that city. Mr. Dean, the super- 
intendent, was formerly superintendent of the Kilbourne 
Wire Works of Troy, N. Y. Mr. Hutchins is secretary 
and general sales manager. The company will manufac- 
ture Bright Wire Goods, Brass Cup Hooks, Coat and 
Hat Hooks, General Kitchen Wire Goods, Corn Poppers 
and patented specialties. A catalogue representing the 
company’s line will be ready in January. 
a 


THE J. S. Kemp Mra. Company, Newark Valley, N. Y., 
who are building a three-story factory at Waterloo, Iowa, 
will handle all business in Iowa and surrounding terri- 
tory from that point, discontinuing their Cedar Rapids 
(Iowa) branch. 
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GEORGE H. SARGENT’S SEVENTY-FIFTH 
BIRTHDAY. 


HURSDAY EVENING, November 12, George H. Sar 
gent of Sargent & Co. entertained the members of 

the Board of Governors of the Hardware Club at a 
banquet in the governors’ room at the club in commemo- 
ration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of his birth. He 
had planned to have this function occur on the actual 
date, October 29, but a daughter in Philadelphia having 
arranged to honor him at that time with a family party, 
his original intentions were necessarily changed. In 
the meantime the members of the board, as individuals, 
unaware of Mr. Sargent’s contemplated dinner to them, 
had arranged to present him on his seventy-fifth anni- 
versary with a sterling silver loving cup, appropriately 
inscribed, as a token of their love and esteem. The cup, 
here reproduced, was sent to him at Philadelphia as a 
testimonial from his fellow governors, and presented to 
him at the family gathering alluded to. Mr. Sargent has 
long been one of the governors of the Hardware Club, and 
for two terms was its president, a position which he filled 
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_ With distinction and which revealed to his many business 
associates a genial and kindly nature, sometimes con- 
cealed under a brusque or dignified exterior. In addition 
to the governors, all of whom were present but two, who 
were unable to attend, a few guests, members of Mr. Sar- 
gent’s business staff, were there, viz.: Thomas J. Atkins 
and W. J. Ladd, who have been with the house since 
March and September, 1856, respectively; George Mun- 
son, who went there in 1860; George F. Wiepert and 
John Sargent—17 in all. Alfred D. Clinch acted as toast- 
master, he having, on behalf of Mr. Sargent, arranged 
the details of the gathering. The elegant table decora- 
tions and setting and the excellence of the dinner re- 
flected much credit on BE. Blanc, the club steward, who 
entered heartily into the spirit of the occasion. After 
dinner the toastmaster called upon R. R. Williams, who 
made an address in behalf of the governors, to which 
Mr. Sargent responded feelingly and felicitously. Other 
addresses were made by Messrs. Atkins, Ladd and Ken- 
nedy, after which the other guests were called upon by 
the toastmaster for remarks, and responded with interest- 
ing reminiscences and kindly personal tributes to the 
host of the evening. W. R. Walkley, one of the governors, 
who was unavoidably absent, contributed a poem, which 
was printed on the third leaf of the menu, which also 
contained a portrait of the host and a fac-simile of the 
cup. The following telegram, dated San Francisco, from 
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Brace Hayden, who was unable to get there in time, was 
read as a toast: ‘“ Stalwart and sound in business prin- 
ciples, health and politics, may the echoes of the past be 
the reflection of future hopes without a discordant note, 
blending with perfect accord in the symmetry of a life 


well spent.” The occasion was a most enjoyable one and 
appropriately commemorated the seventy-fifth birthday 
of one of the leading merchants and manufacturers in 
the Hardware field. 


TENTH ANNUAL SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 


HE tenth annual Sportsmen’s Show, under the aus- 
T pices of the Sportsmen’s Exhibition Company, will 
be given at the Madison Square Garden, Friday, Feb- 
ruary 19, to Saturday, March 5, 1904, inclusive, Sundays 
excepted. The exhibit of Marine Launches, Marine En- 
zines and Motors will be an important feature of the 
coming display. The arrangement this year by which in- 
creased water surface is to be provided, together with 
the privilege of putting launches and boats on the lake 
for purposes of demonstration, has favorably impressed 
the boat builders and is reflected in the increased amount 
of space already taken. The spaces for this class of ex- 
hibits will have on one side a promenade aisle with dock 
frontage, so to speak, on the lake. This will enable pros- 
pective buyers after a preliminary examination to step 
directly into a launch, boat, &c., for a practical water 
trial. Among the prominent exhibitors who have already 
secured space for this class of exhibits are the Lozier 
Motor Company, Geo. A. Strelinger Company, Truscott 
Boat Mfg. Company, Pierce Engine Company, Western 
Gas Engine Company, C. H. Blomstrom Motor Company, 
Electric Launch Company and Buffalo Gasoline Motor 
Company. 

We are informed by the management that the entire 
exhibit this year is being planned and prepared upon a 
larger scale than ever before. The State of Maine is pre- 
paring a more elaborate exhibit this year than ever 
and the arrangements are in the hands of several 
natives of that State qualified for the work. A feature 
of it will be wild game animals, real trout, various kinds 
of birds of the forest, such as owls, hawks, &c., together 
with partridges, woodcock and other game birds, the plan 
contemplating a very realistic arrangement. 

Among the attractions will be Boats, Launches, Ca- 
noes, Launch and Yacht Supplies, Guns, Rifles and Re- 
volvers, Ammunition, Powder and Shot, Fishing Tackle, 
Sportsmen’s Supplies, Golf Goods, Cameras, Tents, 
Cabins, Indian Goods, Game Animals, Birds, and Fish, 
Camp Outfits, together with guides, woodsmen and trap- 
pers. There will also be revolver and rifle competitions. 

sedinedetianindlinatiabtiecinilt 

THE manufacturers of Machine and other Brushes are 
watching the situation in the far East with much inter- 
est, because of the effect which a possible war would have 
on the bristle market. The best quality of bristles comes 
from Siberia, and the possibility of a war involving Rus- 
sia has the tendency to stiffen the market, though there 
has been no general increase in prices of Siberian bris- 
tles up to the present time. The Brush manufacturers 
remember the Chinese-Japanese war, when Chinese 
bristles, which are inferior in quality to the Siberian, 
doubled in price. No changes are reported in prices of 
Brushes, 
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SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. COMPANY. 


ECEIVERS have been appointed to temporarily con- 
duct the affairs of the Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. 
Company of Worcester, Mass. The circumstances that 
led up to this action grew out of complications con- 
nected wth the affairs of Winslow & Co., bankers, of 
Worcester, conducted by Col. Samuel E. Winslow, who 
is also president of the Skate company. The Skate com- 
pany are in no way embarrassed, nor is there any difficulty 
in the management of the corporation. The action of the 
Superior Court in appointing the receiver is an entirely 
friendly one. Colonel Winslow’s indorsement is on the 
notes of the Skate company, and in order to protect the 
interests of the company and their creditors, customers and 
stockholders it was deemed prudent to appoint receivers 
of the Skate company as well as of the banking house. 





PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers issuing new catalogues or price-lists 
are requested to send to THE IRON AGE two copies—one 
for the Catalogue Department in the New York Office, 
and one for the Iron Age Library of Trade Literature in 
London. 

AMERICAN SCREW CoMPANY, Providence, R. I.: Price- 
list of Wood and Machine Screws; Stove Bolts and Rods; 
Machine Screw Taps, Sink Bolts, Pointed Wires, Tire 
Bolts, Hand Rail Screws; Iron, Tinners’, Block, Carriage, 
Coopers’ and Hame Rivets, Burrs, Nuts, &c. 


INDIANA Mre. CoMPpaNy, Peru, Ind.: Catalogue de- 
voted to illustrations, descriptions and prices of their 
line of North Star Refrigerators. These are made in a 
number of styles and sizes, both zinc and tile lined. A 
cheaper line of goods, the Indiana, is also represented in 
the closing pages of the catalogue. 


THE UNITED SraTes GRAPHITE COMPANY, Saginaw, 
Mich.: Catalogue devoted to Graphite Machinery Lubri- 
cants, Pipe Cement, Axle Grease, Foundry Facing, Paint, 
&e. The company’s mines are at Sonora, Mexico. 


‘THE NATIONAL WIRE CoRPORATION, New Haven, Conn. : 
Special price-list and tables relating to Galvanized Tele- 
graph and Telephone Wire and Wire Strand. 


WETMORE GLUE TANK Company, Toledo, Ohio; New 
York office, 146 Centre street: Circular describing and 
illustrating the Wetmore patent Glue Cooker. This is 
made in seven styles and sizes, suitable for use in fac- 
tories or for individuals. 


FRANK MosssperG Company, Attleboro, Mass.: Illus- 
trated price-list relating to Sterling, Diamond and Eagle 
Wrenches, and Mossberg Bicycle Bells. 


J. I. Cask THRESHING MACHINE Company, Racine, 
Wis.: “ The Case Courier.” This is an illustrated pam- 
phlet of Wind, Straw and Combination Stackers; Horse 
Powers, Engines and Tenders, Water Tanks and Tank 
Pumps, Grain Handlers, Husker, Shredders, &c. 

Jutius Scumipt, Ludlow, Ky.: Catalogue No. 9, il- 
lustrating special Tinware, Galvanized Sheet Iron, Brass 
and Copper Ware for the use of railroads, factories, &c. 
These include Oilers, Torches, Oil Cans, Buckets, Water 
Cans, &e. 

THE ACBPYLENE GENERATOR & Mra. CoMPANY, Wa- 
pakoneta, Ohio: Catalogue No. 4, relating to Acetylene 
Gas Generators and Appliances. The Abner Generator, 
which the company manufacture, is referred to as being 
entirely automatic, discharging its residue, taking in wa- 
ter and feeding carbide into the water, doing everything 
automatically, it is explained, except to charge the car- 
bide magazine with carbide. 


——— 


The Avery Stamping Company, Cleveland, Ohio, man- 
ufacture shovels, scoops and spades in hollow back and 
their new smooth back patterns in the following grades: 
Never-Break, National, Buckeye and Mohawk. Their 


first-grade goods are described as made from genuine 
crucible steel, containing 0.80 to 0.85 carbon, while the 
second-grade goods are made of the same material from 
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0.65 to 0.70 carbon. The style, finish and general ap- 
pearance as well as the wearing qualities of these goods 
are referred to by the manufacturers. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTE. 
Bay State Taps and Dies. 


Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 Broadway, New 
York, have added to their line of hardware specialties the 
Bay State taps and dies, the entire product of which 
they market. The company refer to this line of tools as 
made of the finest steel, nicely finished, of excellent wear- 
ing quality and superior workmanship, particular at- 
tention being paid to the pitch of the thread. The United 
States V or Whitworth thread can be furnished in any 
style of tap or die. The taps and dies are sold under a 
rigid guarantee, and in the event of a defective tool it 
will be exchanged for a perfect one. 


The Glen Steel Folding Mat. 


Glen Mfg. Company, Ellwood City, Pa., are offering 
the steel folding mat, shown in the accompanying cuts. 
A 30-foot bar mat partly rolled is shown in Fig. 1, and a 
mat folded for shipping is illustrated in Fig. 2, emphasiz- 
ing the fact that the mat may be folded or rolled. Folded 
up, it may be carried in stock as a part of shelf goods. 





Fig. 1 The Glen Steel Folding Mat. 

Among the points of excellence, the following are men- 
tioned: That the mat is flexible, that it does not mar 
tile, marble, wood or linoleum; that it is a perfect scrap- 
er, that it does not curl up at the corners, that it con- 
forms to uneven surfaces, that it is easily cleaned, and 
that it is reversible, sanitary and durable. The mat is 
designed for .use in residences, store entrances, vesti- 
bules, elevators, street cars, railroad coaches, office build- 





Fia. 2.—The Glen Mat Folded for Shipping. 


ings, churches, schools and other public and private build- 
ings; for soda fountains, bars and bar toilets, theaters, 
steamship and furnace rooms. The mat is made in eight 
regular sizes, from 15% by 23% to 35% by 72% inches. 
Special sizes are made to order. 
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Royal Adjustable Folding Garment Hanger. 


Royal Mfg. Company, Concord, N. H., are placing on 
the market the garment hanger shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. It is made of nickel plated steel wire, 
and when extended its full length measures 18 inches, 


Folded. 


Open. 


Royal Adjustable Folding Garment Hanger. 


when folded 6%, inches, making it convenient for carry- 
ing, the weight being 4 ounces. The hanger combines ad- 
justment and folding features, and the hook turns in 
either direction. A knurled thumb screw at the center 
allows the two parts to be rigidly fastened, either open 
or folded. One or more pairs of hanger clasps with cord 
attached may be looped over the corrugated ends or steel 
loops for attaching trousers or ladies’ skirts, producing 
a combination hanger. The device is packed one each in 
a paper box. 


National Queen Roller Bearing Sweeper. 


The sweeper herewith illustrated is offered by the 
National Sweeper Company of Marion, Ind. The manu- 
facturers have made every effort to make this model ex- 
cel in beauty and finish, designing it with a view to holi- 
day and gift trade. They state that the box is made of 
the choicest three-ply veneers—Hungarian ash, figured 
walnut, figured mahogany, curly birch and bird’s-eye 


National Queen Roller Bearing Sweeper. 


maple, and that the trimmings are duplex plated, giving 
the parts not only a more permanent luster, but a much 
higher finish. Another new feature of the sweeper is the 
method of packing. Each sweeper is placed in a patented 
carton of special design. The carton is printed in five 
colors and makes a striking display. 


—<—$<——<—$$_ ———_______ 
Yankee Tool Set No. 100. 


In response to frequent demands for the Yankee 
screw drivers, put up in substantial and well finished 
boxes, to be used by mechanics who desire to keep tools 
in good condition, and by gentlemen or amateur mechan- 
ics who especially appreciate tools put up in sets, North 
Bros. Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., have prepared 
the set illustrated herewith. The box, which is sub- 
stantially made of oak, well finished, contains one each 
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of the following Yankee tools: No. 30 spiral ratchet scr« 
driver ; chuck, with drill points, eight sizes, 1-16 to 11- 
inches, to use for drilling holes with the spiral ratch:' 
screw driver; countersink to use in the same tool; N 
11 ratchet screw driver, with blade 6 inches long, an 
No. 15 ratchet screw driver, with finger turn-on blad: 
blade 3 inches long. These are the styles and sizes « 
Yankee tools most in demand, and the combination i 


Yankee Tool Set No. 100. 


referred to as covering all the usual requirements in tools 
for driving and drawing screws. The wood box is packed 
in an attractive paper box, weighing 3% pounds per set. 
The box measures 1214 x 4% x 2%. 


The Reese R. F. D. Mail Box. 


The mail box shown in the accompanying illustrations 
is manufactured by Reese & Brothers, Rolling Prairie, 
Ind. The mail box is made of No. 22 galvanized sheet 
steel, circular in form, contributing to its strength and 
durability. A coat of aluminum paint also adds to its 


Fig. 1.—The Reese R. F. D. Mail Boe. 


durability, as well as giving it an attractive appearance. 
A bracket made of heavy galvanized band steel is used 
to support the box, being attached to its under part by a 
circular band of the same material. The opening is at 
the top, a feature which the manufacturers claim as mak- 
ing it more safe and convenient than mail boxes which 
open at the side or end. The lid, projecting over the top, 
renders it storm proof and permits the insertion of let 
ters by a heavily gloved or mittened hand. The boxes 


Fig. 2.—The Reese Mail Bow Open. 


are furnished with or without signal or lock, as desired 
Each lock is furnished with two keys, which are referre 
to as the only keys that will unlock it, except the mast« 
key carried by the route agent. The box measures 

inches in diameter and 18 inches in length, inside mea 
urement, and complies in all other particulars, the ma: 
ufacturers claim, with the requirements of the Pos 
master-General, by whom they say it has been approve: 





